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CHAPTER IV 
ABSOLUTISM AND DISASTER 


[1848-1866 4p.) 


‘Two men decided the fate of Austria after the revolution—Prince Felix 
berg and Alexander Bach. When Prince Schwarzenberg on the 

Uth of November, 1548, took over the ministry of foreign affairs and thus at 
the same time the su cee direction of the business of state, he was yet in the 
of life. But strength had long been considerably shaken, 
een Apel . life no longer tempted him, a quiet uniform line 
of = ecnlleaasen to him insupportable. Gradually a stronger and stronger 
means was needed to draw him from his apathy, His passion, now almost 

only rekindled when the highest stake was involved ; only when 

throw was to be made did his nature seem to revive. 

but for the revolution he would have died long before at his 

vas revolution gave him back his strength. Once again life 

He was able daily to play with danger, to exhibit a 

he surrounding excitement, to try his luck at piarently 

fasks. His first noteworthy act during the year of the revoln- 

was to protest against the count and the ministry and in the name of the 

army ia peace negotiations which were going on at the time. He 
' his second characteristic action on the Ist of November, 1848. 
the stability of the im diet had already been much weakened by 

numerous depu' and had Che been prorogued by the em- 

in Kremsier under the ae 


of numerous 
ex meeaaed of ‘October, it was still assemb! 
and its presence constantly embarrassed the military d 
of the imperial diet had become pees Ay coul ait 
ed and among ees ious in 
8 way. wwarzenberg, eee on te araty his 
3 » quick]: the difficulty, He 
rf the imperial ins jieed dues anit ov aloe 
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mil Pe Sears jihens “scan ei be ea Sen ee es 
Prince Schwarzenberg at its head, would carry on the government with a 


way the and s 
the constitution; for in these instit he porcitved diy weak 
state. Austria, which in the year 1849 was shaking to her fe 
and resembled a helmless wreck which almost excited the sym} of the other 

‘The more it the task, 


sacrificed by him to this dream. ores ate ere ealionet the state troubled 
him only in so far as it must afford him the means required for his bold for- 
ward policy—namely, money and soldiers. How could a statesman who in- 
to make fi powers bend unconditionally to his will, and who repaid 
any opposition to it Pith relentless animosity, endure institutions whose devel- 
opment might have compelled him to confine his plans within reasonable 
bounds? The methods he adopted for their fulfilment, more even than the 
sims themselves, presupposed an absolute rule, And besides, there was in 
Prince Schwarzenberg a strong element of military pride. He was 
called the army diplomatist. Unfortunately, circumstances had so 


It was otherwise as regards the second leading minister, Alexander Bach, 
Tn opposition to Prince Schwarzenberg, he was not at all imbued with f 
hostile to the conferring of a few limited constitutional rights, It was with no 
hypocrisy that he had in the first years of his power brought forward one 
organie law after another, with almost too much haste, and had issued the 
Se ctinan of the provincial diet. His politieal insight, which was by no 
means insignificant, told him that the state would gain in vigour and internal 
strength by these measures. But it must be owned that no sooner did he think 
the introduction of even a modified form of constitution would endanger his 
own position, than he turned round. And therein he was not wrong. The 
concession to the people of a personal share in the meee ian ae 


had followed the legitimate course of insisting on 
the fact ret sotwithetanding the change in the system of government, the 
ges ontioranent of the peraatie namely, the emancipation of the be pemaney 

territorial burdens, should hold good. As to the Hungarian aristocracy, 
they remembered only too well that: it was Bach who, in September, 1848, had 
most warmly defended the Pragmatic Sanction and most sharply attacked the 
separation of Hungary. Thongh the old nobility dared not insult the minister 
in public, as they did the defenceless Pillersdorf, yet they sought every imag- 


Lisette alee cnc tg 
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[1840-1880 a.p.] 
and all considered them their most dangerous opponents. Such was the chief 
fruit of the ten years’ rule of absolutism.» 

The policy of these ten years but left Austria weakened, disorganised, 
ruined, and powerless in face of the disasters of 1859 and 1866, with the race 
hatreds more alive than ever, and her diverse nationalities completely alien- 
ated by the deceptions which followed 1849. When we peruse the writings and 
reactionary newspapers of the period we find in them the most hyperbolical 
eulogies for the policy of Schwarzenberg, the saviour of Austria within and 
without. In France the Revue des deux Mondes published hymns of admiration 
to the “restorer of the empire of the Habsburgs,” to the man of iron who had 
conquered! Gemagogy: and the work of the man of iron fell to pieces at the 

LOCK. 


HAYNAU IN HUNGARY 


Force of arms had won back Hungary for the dynasty, and for the time 
the land was governed by force of arms, The dreaded representative of the 
most inflexible army discipline, General Haynau, remained at the head of 
affairs there as the imperial representative, free from all subordination to the 
Vienna ministry. The whole country was divided into military districts, 
and officers of high position were put in charge of them. Military courts 
administered justice; at headquarters, questions of finance and administration 
replaced the plans of action and projects of siege of some few months ago. 
It was only later, when affairs were in extremest confusion, that the discarded 
civil officials succeeded in gaining greater effect for their works, and were 
allowed, to some extent, to represent administrative discipline. 

The difficulties which arose in the path of the restoration of law and order 
were enormous. The masses still held to the revolution, and carelessly hoped 
that in a short time there would be a complete change of circumstances. 
Magyar was the only language they knew; but those who could speak Magyar 
were generally disposed rather to rail against the government than to expound 
their views and hopes in peaceful and moderate fashion. In filling up the 
minor government appointments there was little other choice than to give 
them to men who were strangers to the people of the country and could not 
make themselves understood, or to fall back upon the Magyar element, which 
was friendly to the revolution; and, greatly to the astonishment of loyal 
spirits, this was in fact done in many cases. To this obstinacy of the con- 
quered element was now added the highly impolitic conduct of Haynau and 
his advisers. So that confusion was increased, hate perpetuated, and misery 
made irrecoverable. Moreover, the conquest was followed up to the uttermost 
possibility by incessant arrests and condemnations. Even if the bloody day 
of Arad were not repeated, the sentences to long years of imprisonment were 
never ending. More than forty-five ex-officers were condemned by the mili- 
tary tribunal of Arad on December 20th, 1849; twelve other sentences followed 
on January 16th, 1850; forty-two in February, etc.; and besides the Arad 
tribunal there were others in Pest, Pressburg, Hermannstadt, and other 
places, which acted with the same rigour. The consciousness that the power 
of @ military court can reach everyone, the aspect of innumerable arrests upon 
the most superficial grounds for suspicion—these ensured throughout the land 
at least outward tranquillity. 

There was no attempt at opposition, no overt force opposed to the measures 
of the authorities; but the inner feeling of the people was anything but peace- 
ful. The proof of this is the foolish credulity with which the most senseless 
reports were received, provided they favoured the national cause. Invisible 
hands distributed Kossuth’s farewell speech in Orsova and other revolutionary 
writings. The German theatre in Pest was interdicted, whilst on the con- 


dated March the 12th, 1850, enacted that all Jewish 
and families which could not be proved to have directly or indi- 


moreover, the new administration delayed these odious denun- 

d innumerable lawsuits were kept hanging over the people’s 
‘months later, in July, 1850, the decree was repealed. Simply 
of avoiding the expression of public opinion upon this complete 
ernment ordered one million to be used for starting a fund for 
Seminaries for rabbis, but clothed even this order in the form of 


Sok aene 
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‘ever, regarded himsel 
with unlimited power; 
administratii He obsti- 


fof all’ Bech, in axthority over him; to this purpose he 
interest, In those days Bach’s position was not yet 
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presence, 
of the ministry, which, as he said, interfered with his full power, 
recommended them to disregard these messages and close the 
sent report them to him, for him to carry ont. Thus indeed it 
after the judges had eee themselves from all responsibility 
order in black and white. the cases of the twenty-four ex-deputies 
en assembly the sentence of death by hanging was passed. 
however unconditionally pardoned them all, with one 
he had often interpreted orders of the government at his own discre- 
he fad only fufringed upon the prcrogative of the minisiry, his Qaobediongs 
only upon the prerogative o! a 
had been unpunished, 
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Haynuu Discharged 


himself being also convinced that this was essential. The wording of the im- 
perial decision, which appeared in the Wiener Zeitung on the 8th of July, was 
as follows: “In accordance with the suggestion of the ministers of state, his 
imperial majesty is pleased to deprive Inspector- Haynau of his post 
as commander-in-chief of the third army and of the full powers which accom- 
pany it”; and on the following day appeared an announcement of the pension 
allotted to the general, together with an article in the ministerial Oorrespond- 
ence formally accusing General Haynan of disobedience. 

The effect of this unexpected sentence on the hitherto omnipotent general 
needs no description. Though he dared not vent his immediate anger on the 
ministry he could not remain entirely silent. An article of the Vienna 
Reichszeitung, from an official source, was used by the infuriated general as 
an opening for airing his wrath. In @ reply inserted in one of the Pest 
papers he protested against the reproach of disobedience. He had used his 
right of pardon only in the emperor’s name, and within the limits of the 
power assigned to him; and therefore in casting suspicion on the obedience of 
# man like himself, who had destroyed the revolution at its roots, he could see 
only the attempt to play into the hands of the democracy (demagogues, as it 
reads in the correction in Haynau’s own hand), and once again to call into 
question the footing of the monarch throughout the country. 

The close of this explanation was significant of Haynau’s character and of 
the faots of the situation: “The author of this shameful article represents me 
as a second Belisarius, without however having the power to deprive me of my 
eyesight, and without his being favoured with the spectacle of me in misery, 
leaning on my beggar’s staff and guided by my only daughter.” Significant 
also are two other facts: the garrison at Peet parted stone their general with 
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ABSOLUTISM IN LOMBAEDO-VENETIA 


The Lombardo-Venetian kingdom was subjected to a yoke of iron under 
the governor-general, old Radetzky. Its history during these execrated 
is that of councils of war pronouncing sentences on sentences against those 
who ventured to protest. A proclamation of Radetzky’s, dated daly 2 zane, 
1851, further aggravated the state of siege. The prisons were filled, and 
the 4th of November the priest Don Giovanni Grioli, guilty of publishing 
national books, was shot at Milan. This whole monotonous and heart-rending 
series of arrests directed against the patriots must be read in the newspapers 
of the time. 

Moreover, the system of terror reigned from one end of the monarchy to 
the other. On the least suspicion the most illustrious men were thrown into 
the cells: witness Count Adam Potocky arrested on the 27th of September, 
1851, at Cracow, to the immense consternation of his fellow citizens. On 
22nd of August of the same year a decree had disbanded all the national 
guards of the empire. At Prague the siege redoubled in vigour. ‘The reac- 
tion, not having enough victims within the limit of the empire, endeavoured 
to find some abroad among the refugees; it threatened Turkey and Switzer- 
land, both guilty of giving too generous an exercise to the right of asylum, 
and the first care of the Austrian chiefs in occupying neighbouring countries 
was to seize the subjects of their emperor; witness the Hungarian, Michael 
Perringer, arrested in Schleswig, and the Galician, Patacki, arrested at Ham- 
burg, both of whom were hanged at Vienna on the 5th of February, 1852. 
The Catholic clergy resumed their mischievous and persecuting supremacy ; 
the war on thought redoubled in rigour. One minister of Francis Joseph even . 
had for an instant the idea of requiring the catalogues of all private libraries, 
in order to banish from them “bad books.” The ex-liberal Bach was asso- 
ciated with all these measures, 


AUSTRIAN FINANCE (1849-1850) 


The financial situation was deplorable. Austria had only held her own 
in face of the events of 1848-1849, thanks to the co-operation of the Bank of 
Vienna; towards the end of 1850 her debt to this bank had reached the enor- 
mous total of 231,000,000 florins, and from 1851 to 1853 it remained at a 
figure varying from 144,000,000 to 125,000,000 florins, to increase again dur- 
ing the Crimean War (1854-1856) to 326,000,000 and 371,000,000 florins. 
Besides this she incessantly had recourse to credit by means of multiplied 
loans, under every imaginable form, now giving the concession of the loan to 
some great banking house, now appealing to the public by way of a national 
subscription, now promising interest in fiduciary moneys, there promising to 
pay the interest in coin, ete. To all this we have to add the debt contracted 
in 1848 for the liberation of the soil. The law of the 7th of September, 1848, 
had abolished feudal rights, some gratuitously, others under certain condi- 
tions. The sum representing the revenue and profit of these burdens and ser- 
vices had been capitalised; it had then been reduced by one-third, regarded 
as equivalent to the charges which those interested had formerly had to sup- 
port; and the two remaining thirds formed the amount due to the former 
lords as purchase and just indemnity. The peasants, formerly the vassals, 
were to pay the two-thirds of the purchase and a third of the indemnity, a 
payment which was made by an addition to the land taxes. The provinces 
and the state were to pay the rest, and this was done through special funds by 
the mechanism of the provincial treasuries. In 1859 this debt for the libera- 
tion of the soil still amounted to 279,172,456 florins in Austrian money (the 
florin of 100 kreutzers). 
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(1850-1885 4.n,] 
system made subordinate to the church under conditions so loosely defined 
that, in view of the extremely elastic nature of Article 5 of the concordat, it 
is practically unconditional subjection. The censorship of the church is in- 
troduced, and the power of the state is impressed, not only to respect its 
decisions, but, “with the aid of every means useful for the purpose,” to en- 
force them; and all laws cease, or are suppressed, which were framed to hold 
within bounds the increase of property in mortmain, and other laws which 
regulated the miscarriage of property to the church; also a complete solution 
of the question, so many-sided in Austria, of patronage, a solution acting, as 
was afterwards shown, to the prejudice of the patrons who suffered damage to 
their privileges with undiminished continuance in their responsibilities. 

With such concessions to Rome, Austria bought the favour of the clergy 
and sowed discontent among her own people. For the Vienna cabinet this 
concordat had no other result than to win the favour of members of the holy 
college at Rome; if that were any gain, the pledges given were clearly advan- 
tageous to the country. The interests of Rome and Austria in Italy were, 
apart from this, identical, and where the interests of both sides are engaged, 
there is no question of concessions from either. It is therefore unjust to 
reproach Austria with having prejudiced aims of high policy with this con- 
cordat; these aims were already reached and realised before the conclusion of 
the treaty. Rome is forced to further Austrian policy with the utmost ardour, 
for every weakness of Austria is at the same time a weakness of the allies of 
Austria among the clergy. 

It is not clear why the statesmen of Vienna should have paid a price for 
the support of the Romans and for the favour of these gentlemen of the Vati- 
can, a8, in so doing, they were purchasing that which they already possessed 
for nothing. They may have imagined that in so doing they were fulfilling a 
pious duty, restoring to the church something which it could claim by moral 
right; or they may have had some other motive. Sentiment may have turned 
the scale in favour of this understanding; sober considerations of a political 
nature certainly were not consulted. Politics have nothing to do with the 
variable moods of the feelings; an injudicious action remains injudicious, no 
matter how fine the feelings of the heart which have influenced the doer.* 


SOHWARZENBERG AND GERMANY 


At the commencement of the period of reaction Austria’s poverty had not 
prevented her from making a fairly good figure abroad. In Germany Schwar- 
zenberg had succeeded in securing the maintenance of the federal compact 
which secured to Austria the preponderance in the Germanic world. Prussia 
had been held in check by a coalition of princes skilfully grouped round the 
emperor Francis Joseph. On the occasion of an insurrection in Hesse the 
elector had implored ‘the support of the diet whilst his subjects demanded that 
of Prussia. The emperor of Austria had met the kings of Bavaria and Wiir- 
temberg at Bregenz. A few days later he had had an interview at Warsaw 
with the emperor Nicholas. 

A conflict broke out between Austria, whose troops were occupying Hanau, 
and the Prussians, who occupied Cassel; and Austria assembled a formida- 
ble army on the frontiers of Hesse. On the 26th of November, 1850, she 
summoned Prussia to evacuate that province within twenty-four hours. 
Prussia gave way. Manteuffel came to Olmiitz (November 29th, 1850) and 
humiliated his king before the demands of Schwarzenberg. Prussia engaged 
to co-operate in the re-establishment of the elector, not to act in Holstein 
save with the concurrence of Austria, and to take part in the conferences 
opened at Dresden to prepare the future organisation of Germany. The 
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of February, 1853, was suppressed in terrible fashion and followed by the 
sequestration of all the property of Lombardo-Venetian emigrants, In Hun- 
gary existed the same system of rule—executions and Germanisation. Francis 
Joseph made frequent journeys in his states, in the midst of official transports, 
acclaimed by the Italian nobles or the Magyar magnates, who, like Paul Ester- 
h&zy, displayed at the receptions at Pest jewelry valued at a fabulous sum. 
On the 24th of April, 1854, the young sovereign married Elisabeth Amelie 
Eugenie, daughter of Maximilian Joseph, duke in Bavaria; Francis Joseph 
was twenty-four years old and the new empress seventeen. 


AUSTRIA’S ATTITUDE DURING THE CRIMEAN WAE (1658-1856 A.D.) 


Tt was under these circumstances that war in the East broke out between 
Russia on the one hand and France, England, Piedmont, and Turkey on the 
other. The question of the places at Jerusalem was for Russia simply a pre- 
text to try to get hold of the succession of the Sick Man. She counted on the 
co-operation of Austria, which she had saved in 1849 and which had herself 
jast forbidden the Turkish army, led by Omar Pasha, to attack the Monte- 

Nicholas had a lively affection for the young Francis Joseph and 
looked on him as almost a ward and pupil. Only recently, at the grand ma- 
meuvres of Olmiitz, he had desired to parade before his beloved Habsburg at 
the head of the regiment of Austrian lancers which belonged to him, and had 
afterwards pressed the Austrian emperor in his arms, weeping. He lived on 
terms of comradeship with the Austrian generals. How then could he expect 
that Francis Joseph would take part against him, for that England which had 
8 enthusiastically received the rebel Kossuth, and for that France which was 
governed by a representative of Napoleon It 

It was therefore without hesitation that he gave Prince Menshikoff that 
celebrated mission of May, 1853, by which he claimed the protectorate over 
all the Greek Catholics throughout the Ottoman Empire, which amounted to 
demanding of Turkey the abdication pure and simple of her sovereignty. 

Schwarzenberg, a great composer of mots, had said after the Russian inter- 
vention that Austria would one day astonish the world by her ingratitude. 
‘That day had come. Austria was forced for the sake of her Slav provinces 
to maintain the afata gwo on the Danube, and consequently the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire. Onder at Relgrade, at_ Mostar in Bulgaria, was, for her, 
order at Agram, Karlowits, Prague, ete, Hert part was to resist the attraction 
of Slaviam, She therefore at first contented herself with proposing a confer- 
once in virtue of the treaty of S41, which placed the existence of Turkey 
‘unider the guarantee af the tive powers: and with sending a note which Turkey 
refed to accept as exorbitant, and which Prussia interpreted in the most 
abusive wna Francis dowph wrote to the czar. The latter answered by 
the publication of a manifesto to the Greek Christians, which breathed the 
part Manalavian, and sent Count Orloff to Vienna (January 29th, 1854) to 
demand the neutnality of Auetrin towants Ragland and France. Buol de- 
wratated dn return Chet Rien should at least pledge herself to respect the 
lutegrity af the Ottonwa Rupite aud to abandon the Ranubian provinces. 
Ortott refed: Raat peuusined firm, aud che Rassian diplomatist quitted 
Vienna ayy, bitterly © 8 Sines you wake war impose to as you might as 
well deolanwe UF aquatic Phe cence wae Qurtous at Uhis check, and Austria, 
ernenntiwted 6 Paty ut Cowra the Tanabe: aa the dich of April she signed 
aw eowventian With Pevaate ly which the Oau amtually guaranteed each other’s 
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allies and the conquest of the Armenian fortress of Kars by the Russians 
offered a suitable occasion, since both armies had scored a victory. The Aus- 
trian government accordingly once more sent proposals for peace to St. Peters- 
burg in December, 1855; they were treated with consideration, but the peace 
conference was convened in Paris, instead of in Vienna. 

In accordance with the peace concluded in 1856 Russia had to resign her 
“protectorate” over the Christians in Turkey and to give up the mouths of 
the Danube; the navigation of the Danube was declared free, and the Black 
Sea “closed”; that is to say, no war ships of foreign powers should be per- 
mitted to make the voyage of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. The con- 
ference at Paris had given the new French emperor, Napoleon III, the oppor- 

Z tunity of successfully assuming the réle 

~ = she of the arbiter of Europe, of joining 

‘ge, with the opponents of Austria, and of 
crippling the latter’s influence.9 


THE WAE OF ITALIAN INDEPENDENOE 
(1850 A.D.) 


At the sitting of the Congress at 
Paris, on the 8th of April, Walewski, 
the French minister of foreign affairs, 
suddenly called attention to the situa- 
tion of the States of the Church and of 
the kingdom of Naples, and to the 
dangers attendant on the occupation of 
@ great part of Italy by the Austrian 
armies. The plenipotentiaries of Aus- 
tria, Buol-Schauenstein and Hiibner, de- 
clared that they had no answer to make 
on these subjects, which were foreign to 
the congress. Cavour asked to be heard, 
and drew a very striking picture of the 
occupation of the Roman states by Aus- 
tria, an occupation which had endured 
for the last seven years. ‘The presence 
of the Austrian troops in the legations 
and in the duchy of Parma,” he added, 
“destroys the political equilibriam in 
Italy and constitutes a veritable danger 
for Sardinia. It is our duty to point 
out to Europe the existence of a state of 
things so abnormal as that, which results 

Pusraaruat, TYROL in the indefinite occupation by Austria 
of a great part of Italy.” 

Baron von Hiibner made a vehement reply. The Russian plenipotentiary, 
Count. Orloff, could but rejoice to see ungrateful Austria called to account in 
her turn. This was only an exchange of ideas, but the Italian question had 
been brought forward and Cavour could write to one of his friends, “In three 
years we shall have war.” 

‘We may pass rapidly over the years 1857 and 1858, which saw the organisa- 
tion of the Danubian principalities into an administrative union, the signing 
of the convention for the free navigation of the Danube, and the death of old 
Radetzky, who was replaced by the archduke Maximilian (January 5th, 1858). 
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tone towards Piedmont; and finally, on the 19th of April, addressed 

ultimatum, requiring disarmament within three days.¢ 
ew Year’s greeting was immediately appreciated at its right 
party in Vienna, whilst the Austrian diplomacy 

track till almost the last moment. The immediate victim of 

uerie, Baron von Hiibner, to whom in Paris everyone gave the 
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arations for warfare, of which the latter collected constant proofs during 
tour ak TN ey ee 
was suffe from softening of the in. Buol, too, thonght that peace 
might yet be possible, until he was ordered to despatch the ultimatum to 
Turin. The existing contradictions pointed to war as sooner or later the only 
issue of the situation. At bottom Buol was also right in his conviction that 
the existence of constitutional Piedmont was in itself aj from all else an 
invincible threat against the reign of Austrian absolut in Italy, and not 
Jess right in his proclamation: “Austria has carried the matter to such 
that it is now an alternative of Austria supreme as far as the Alps, or 
free as far as the Adriatic.” 

This was discovered by the Vienna Parte but, startled at them- 
selves and their own rashness, they equalised profits by fritteri: ee 


following his first step by his second; Cavour had to compel him to hold 
his resolution, just as in the coup d’éat his companions, Morny and St. 


As a preliminary condition to a peace congress England had proposed the 
inhibition of the mobilisation of the volunteer corps, 

On the 20th of April Napoleon telegraphed to Cavour, “ Accept at once; 
answer by telegraph,” and the Moniteur accepted in the name of France. 
Cavour was in despair, when he received news through Naples that the ultima- 
tum dated the 19th, which was to give him breathing time, was on its way 
from Vienna. On the 23d Baron Kellersperz handed it in at Turin; it eon- 
tained the peremptory interpellation: “Will Piedmont, within the space of 
three days, promise to place its army on the footing of peace and dismiss the 
volunteer corps!—yes or no.” With this declaration of war, which left the 
London proposal formally out of the question, Austria had burned her boats; 
it now remained only to let the action follow the threat, as thunder follows 
lightning. The Piedmontese army should have been scattered, before a 
Frenchman put his foot on Italian soil; the French corps could then have 
been annihilated as they landed in troops or came down through the mountain 
passes. Instead of this, Gyulai let three days beyond the term assigned to 
Piedmont elapse before, on the 29th of April, he crossed the Ticino. Mean- 
while the first French soldiers came into Turin and Genoa, but only in quite 
small divisions; their debouchment troubled Gyulai as little as seven years 
later the Prussians pushing through the Bohemian mountains disturbed 
Benedek. In this case strong rainfalls and swollen rivers played the same 
part ws the mists of Chlum played at Koniggriitz. Gyulai, without in the least 
concerning himself about the matter, allowed the allies to concentrate their 
forces, although it was not till May 20th, at the great reconnaissance at Monte- 
bello, that a division of the French under Forey came under fire, On the 
30th, at Palestro, there was still only one Zouave regiment to support the 
Italians. Then on the 4th of June the battle of Magenta was followed by the 
over-hasty evacuation of Lombardy, and the battle of Solferino on the 24th of 
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for progress; for true progress in all directions it will have the necessary 
spirit of self-sacrifice.” : 

Again, on the 7th of August a semi-official article written in Vienna 
lamented in the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung: “The temper in Vienna is both 
depressed and irritable. Between the emperor and his people a coterie has 
intruded itself. After all, where are the followers of the concordat policy 
and its consequencest How wofully in error are those who believe the con- 
cordat will be greeted with unanimous joy by the whole body of clergy! 
There are—apart from the inferior clergy who are delivered by the concordat 
into the hands of the ambitious and therefore hated bishops—many bishops 
who shake their heads whenever the concordat is mentioned. Nevertheless 
all possible efforts are being made to bring about a change of persons in the 
principal offices, and unhappily not without success—hence the ever-increas- 
ing despondency. There must be a change; the sound feeling of Vienna pro- 
tests with too much energy against the present state of things, and public dis- 
pleasure manifests itself too unmistakably to remain much longer unattended 
with result. In this fact lies at the moment the (unhappily) sole hope of 
improvement.” 

At last on August 22nd the Wiener Zeitung announced the longed-for dis- 
missal of Bach and Kempen. The latter was simply pensioned; the former 
may have regarded his nomination as ambassador in Rome as an advancement, 
for this over-salaried post passed as the first in Austrian diplomacy after that 
of minister of foreign affairs. Bruck’s restless but somewhat fruitless ambi- 
tion accomplished the dismissal of Toggenburg at the same time, and demanded 
the unwarrantable suspension of the ministry of commerce, whose agenda 
were distributed among the different departments of finance, foreign and do- 
mestic. The avalanche came with a rush, after the first impetus had once 
been given; but who would have believed that, fully twelve years later, no- 
body would yet have an idea which direction, once set in motion, it was likely 
to taket* 


THE OCTOBER DIPLOMA (1860 A.D.); THE FEBRUARY PATENT (1861 A.D.) 


After some hesitation the emperor undertook a series of reforms tending 
gradually to introduce the constitutional régime into his states. He first 
created a strengthened Reichsrath, or imperial council (March 6th, 1860)— 
that is to say, he added to his ordinary council thirty-eight members taken 
from among the notables, and representing the different countries of the em- 
pire; they were to employ themselves with the finances and general legislation. 
This assembly, which was purely consultative, had no right of initiative. It 
was but a small concession in face of the hopes and demands of the peoples. . 
Finally, these were listened to. Goluchowski, a Galician nobleman, and con- 
sequently a stranger to the quarrels between Germans and Hungarians, was 
summoned to the ministry, and with his help the diploma of the 20th of Octo- 
ber ( Oktoberdiplom) was elaborated. This was the charter of the new liberties, 
The following is a summary of it: 

Henceforth the sovereign exercised the legislative power in concert with 
the diet and with a Reichsrath composed of delegates from the diets. The com- 
petence of the Reichsrath extended to legislation concerning interests common 
toall the countries of the empire—finance, commerce, communication, and war. 
Other matters were the province of the diets. All citizens were equal before 
the law as regards religious creed, financial burdens, and military service. 
The number of members of the Reichsrath reached about one hundred; the 
ministries of the interior, of justice, and worship were suppressed. The diets 
still remained organised on the principle of privileged castes. 
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ceremony; it is a mutual contract in which the sovereign makes an oath 
acknowledging the historic rights of the kingdom; hence the importance which 
the Czechs and Magyars attach to it. The legists, not recognising the un- 
crowned king, wished to vote only a resolution; Dedk persuaded them to 
draw up an address. In this document, remarkable for its lucidity and its 
logic, he appeals to the historic rights of the kingdom. 

“The fundamental condition of our political life and of our national inde- 
pendence,” it said, “is the legal autonomy and the independence of our coun- 
try. Our first duty is to consecrate all our faculties to obtaining that Hi 
shall remain Hungary and keep her constitutional righta. We solemnly 
declare that we can sacrifice to no consideration, to no interest, the rights de- 
rived from treaties, laws, royal letters, and coronation oaths.” It claimed the 
execution of the laws of 1848 and of the engagements undertaken in the 
matic Sanction. The government of Vienna thought it could daunt the Hun- 
garians by force. The diet was dissolved (August 22nd). The assemblies of 
the comitats were forbidden, royal commissioners were substituted for the 
refractory Obergespanne; but the Magyars persisted in their resistance, even 
when Schmerling had succeeded in attracting to Vienna the deputies of Tran- 
sylvania, 

mi Bohemia was scarcely more satisfied than Hungary. She complained with 
reason of the iniquity of the electoral system granted by Schmerling; she sent 
her deputies to the Reichsrath, but only with the reservation of all the rights 
of the kingdom. After 1863 they ceased to take part in the debates of this 
assembly. The only liberty for which thanks were due to Schmerling was 
that of the press; but the Slavs profited little by it. In Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, within the space of three years, fourteen Czech journals shared between 
them sixty-one months of imprisonment, simple or severe (with fasting and 
irons), and 21,500 florins i in fines. 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION (1868-1866 A.D.) 


The insurrection of Russian Poland in 1863 provoked an intense ferment 
in Galicia and plunged the Vienna cabinet into serious embarrassmenta. Its 
attitude was veryambiguous. Whilst Prussia concluded a military convention 
with Russia against the insurgents, Rechberg, then minister of foreign affairs, 
preserved Machiavellian caution towards both parties. Napoleon II, in 
sympathy with the Poles, had reckoned on Austria for a campaign against 
Russia and Prussia. He wished to help the Vienna cabinet to resume Silesia 
and secure to Austria the Danubian Principalities in exchange for Venetia. 
These projects were neither understood nor liked at Vienna. The government 
of the emperor Francis confined itself to addressing diplomatic notes to St. 
Petersburg and finally placed Galicia in astate of siege. This ambiguousocon- 
duct irritated to a singular degree not only the Poles but also their congeners 
of Bohemia and Moravia, who were more inclined to sympathise with the 
Polish revolution than with the Muscovite autocracy. 

The work of Schmerling was not of the kind which is destined to endure. 
In 1865 the emperor undertook a journey to Pest in order to come to an 
understanding with the Hungarians; he gave them a new chancellor and dis- 
missed Schmerling. The partisans of parliamentary Germanism lamented, but 
in the provinces the joy was immense. Prague, Pest, and Lemberg were 
illuminated. Schmerling was replaced by Belcredi, a Moravian by origin and 
far less enthusiastic than his predecessor for the hegemony of the German 
nationality. The diets of the great Slav countries, Bohemia and Galicia, 
showed themselves grateful for the change of ministry and hastened to react 
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his kingdom. The diet protested and caused Holstein to be occupied by the 
federal troops. Rechberg was at this time Austria’s minister of foreign affairs, 
and in 1863 he had declared that it was not his intention to raise the question 
of nationalities—a question to be dreaded by Austria more than any other 
power. However, he allowed himself to be drawn by Bismarck into under- 
taking the seizure in the name of the confederation and in concert with Prus- 
sia. Twenty thousand Austrians, co-operating with the Prussian army, 
attacked the Danes (January 27th, 1864). The two armies, in spite of the 
heroism of the Danes, gained an easy victory. Rear-Admiral Tegetthoff flew 
the Austrian flag with honour in the North Sea, and by the Peace of Vienna, 
on the 30th of October, 1864, King Christian IX yielded all his rights over 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg to the conquerors. 

But if it had been easy to win this booty it was less easy to divide it. It 
was evident that the duchies were too remote from Austria to admit of her 
usefully possessing them either wholly or in part. Prussia offered to buy her 
right of possession. On the 14th of August, 1865, the Convention of Gastein 
was signed. Austria ceded the duchy of Lauenburg to Prussia for 12,500,000 
francs. It has been calculated that this was about 149 francs for each inhab- 
itant. Austria kept Holstein while Prussia reserved Schleswig for herself. 
The small states protested in vain against this immoral convention, which com- 
pletely disregarded the rights of Germany. A little later Prussia offered 
300,000,000 francs for the cession of the duchies; Austria refused, but sub- 
jects for chicanery were not lacking to the statesmen of Berlin: they com- 
plained of the over-liberal administration of Austria in Holstein, they raised 
claims to intervene in that administration.’ Friedrich Giehne‘ thus describes 
the situation at this time:+ 


Giehne’s View of the Situation 


After the war cloud in the north seemed for the time to have blown over, 
one finds oneself again face to face with the Schleswig-Holstein question, which 
lay behind the cloud, and again one is driven to wonder at the innocence 
which allowed itself to become responsible for this complication. If the mat- 
ter be regarded without prejudice, it will appear far simpler. Let us, for 
example, suppose that some one from the far west of America came over to 
Europe, some one who had heard absolutely nothing about the matter, and 
that he was appointed arbitrator; he would put a number of questions, in 
order to learn how the matter stood, and there would be some such dialogue 
as the following: 

“Has the war against Denmark then been conducted in the name of Prus- 
sian claims to Schleswig-Holstein!” 

“No; there has been no thought of such a thing; nor indeed in that case 
would Austria have had any possible reason for participating in the war.” 

“What then was the actual cause of the wart” 

“Well, for one thing, the right of the German Confederation to Holstein; 
for another, the separation of the Danish succession from that of Schleswig- 
Holstein, which descends to the duke of Augustenburg.” 

“So then it appears this claim has been renounced—or is it handed over to 
Prussia?” 

“Neither; but Count Bismarck now declares that the king of Denmark has 
been the one and only lawful duke of Schleswig-Holstein.” 

“So then Count Bismarck will, by right of succession, reinstate him in 
the dukedom!” 

“Not so much that, so they seem to say in Berlin; we will rather draw the 
other conclusion—that rightfully Denmark should retire from the dukedom, 
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to fight. Now he was watching from Polat for the moment when the enemy 
should give him an opportunity to fight. Persano did not dare to attack him 
there. When ordered by Ricasoli to put an end to his inaction, he turned 
towards the island of Lissa, attacked its fortresses on the 18th and 19th of 
July, and endeavoured, though without success, to land troops there. On the 
20th, when he had thus spent the stealer part of his coal, he received the 
news that Tegetthoff was approaching. 

In three “wedges ”—first the even iron-clads with the flagship the Maz at 
their head, then the large wooden ships led by the Kaiser, and last of all the 
smaller vessels—the Austrians advanced towards the enemy’s fleet, which was 
drawn up in two long lines. In the first row there were twelve ironclads, 
forming three groups, separated by large spaces; the second, at @ considerable 
distance, was composed of the wooden ships. The middle group was led by 
the Re d'Italia, Persano’s flagship, but the admiral himself was not on it; he 
sailed on board the smaller Ajfondatore towards the hindmost wedge of the 
Austrian ships, though without accomplishing anything there. Tegetthoff, 
on the other hand, broke through one of the intervening spaces and attacked 
the centre group from behind. He threw himself with four ironclads upon 
the Re d’ Ralia, to whose assistance came only the Palestro, whilst the wooden 
ships of the Italians timidly held back and the other ironclads were wholly 
occupied with the Austrian wooden vessels. When he had thus surrounded 
the enemy’s ship on all sides he suddenly bore down broadside against her 
with his Maz and made a huge rent in herside. Ina few minutes the sea 
sunee in and the proud vessel sank with her whole crew. 

The Palestro did indeed manage to get away, but a shell had set her bunkers 
on fre; the flames spread and reached the powder magazine. In vain did the 
captain order his men to leave the vessel in time; like himself, the sailors 
chose to perish with their ship. A terrific explosion announced the moment 
at which brave men met an heroic death. Though the Kaiser caught fire and 
was compelled to retire, no ship was lost on the Austrian side. Tegetthoff 
brought his vessels safely through the enemy’s ranks and took up his position 
with Lissa behind him. Persano, however, hastened, as fast as his coal sup- 
ply permitted, to return to Ancona, and in the harbour lost even his Affondatore, 
which was sunk under very suspicious circumstances. Thus the battle of 
‘Lissa was a much more distressing defeat than that of Custozza, and the disap- 
pointment reacted in so discouraging a manner, whilst the state of the fleet 
was besides so deplorable, that the ministers could find no admiral who would 
venture a second attack at sea. 


Preliminaries at Nikoleburg 


The Prussians, in the mean time, had duly profited by their victory. On 
the 5th of July, after an armistice which Gablenz had requested on the 
4th had been abruptly refused, the advance began which, on the 6th and 7th, 
brought the victorious armies across the Elbe. The Silesian corps under 
Mutius alone remained behind to watch Koniggritz and Josephstadt. The 
occupation of Prague and the north of Bohemia was assigned to the Miilbe 
reserve corps, which was coming up from Saxony. The crown prince marched 
on Olmiitz, Frederick Charles on Briinn, Herwarth on Iglau. These move- 
ments were not interrupted by Napoleon’s offer of mediation. By the night 
of the 5th of July it had reached the king; and, like that addressed to Victor 
Emmanuel, it included a proposal for an armistice. If France was not to be 
driven straight into the Austrian camp, there could be no question of an 
abrupt refusal. The king therefore immediately replied that he himself had 
no real objection to offer to the French proposal, but that he must first be 
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cording to Article 4, Austria was obliged to give her consent to a new con- 
struction of Germany without taking into account the imperial state; to recog- 
nise the northern alliance, and acquiesce in the agreement that the states south 
of the Main should join in an alliance—further explanation of the national 
connection of the latter with the northern alliance to be reserved between the 
two parties. 

‘Ten days later, on the 3rd of October, the “union of the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom with the kingdom of Italy” was sanctioned by the Peace of 
Vienna, Austria thus publicly declaring her official recognition of the fact. 
According to Article 5, Italy assumed the whole remainder of the debt of 
Monte Lombardo-Veneto, as it stood, which had been left to Austria at the 
Peace of Zurich, as well as the payment of 35,000,000 gulden of silver accord- 
ing to the reckoning of the Venetian share of the national loan of 1854. 
Count Belcredi, however, found that from these two treaties of peace nothing 
had resulted save that there was one province less, 

Like Benedek’s world-historic “plan” during the war, the minister’s plan 
for the reorganisation of the monarchy now faced biting ridicule with despair- 

ing resignation. Easy though it was for the count to wrap in impenetrable 
mystery @ plan amounting in the end to an utter want of plan, nevertheless 
two points shone like stars from out the darkness of the night. Belcredi be- 
lieved that he had finally rid himself on the flat plain of Koniggritz of the 
suspended constitution, and, according to his own reckoning, he now needed 
less than ever to trouble himself about the German burghers. The official 
paper took a high tone: “Whilst the centralists hold by the constitution of 
February, no one will deal with them; should they give it up, they would 
still have no right to demand that they should be met.” 

The Germans recommended to the generosity, the tender mercies, of the 
Czechs and Slavs! The Germans represented as the sole victims of the day at 
K6niggratz—they who had, on the contrary, brought to the Slavs and the 
reigning clique dominion over the monarchy as a princely post-nuptial gift! 
The conclusion of the preliminaries of peace and the proclamation of the state 
of siege in Vienna had scarcely been allowed by the government to get abroad, 
and the tongues of the German Austrians were scarcely gagged, when minis- 
try and Slavs both prepared to cook their own soup at the devastating fire 
which had run through the empire. From the 9th to the 11th of Augusta 
meeting arranged by the leaders of the Czechs took place in Vienna in the 
hotel Zur Stadt Frankfort—a meeting that chose pompously to christen itself a 
“Slav congress”; but, to Belcredi’s great vexation, it only demonstrated the 
utter impossibility of getting the Slav races under one hat, to say nothing of 
throwing them into the scales as a make weight in favour of a united state, 

as against the pretensions of the Magyars.> 
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country now stands on the threshold of the fulfilment of its wishes,” the 
rescript ran; it offered the appointment of a responsible ministry for Hungary 
and the establishment of the municipal self-government of the country; the 
unity of the imperial army, of the customs system, of the indirect taxation 
were to be preserved; concerning the state debts and the finances a compro- 
mise was to be effected. It was i rmuiriced. that in the other provinces also— 
they were comprehended after the name of the little river which at one place 
forms the boundary between Hungary and the duchy of Austria, under the 
designation Cisleithania—the “system of responsible government” must come 
into force, which was indeed a necessity. In the December of that year Beust 
himself went to Pest in order to come to an understanding with the leaders of 
the Dedk party. That the government at Vienna, where it was the custom to 
do everything either too soon or too late, should have wished to grant by an 
ordinance of the 31st of December, before the reconciliation of Hungary, a 
general obligation to bear arms, was a folly for which Beust was not responsi- 
ble and which at once proved itself impracticable. 

The ministers persuaded the emperor to summon an extraordinary Reichs- 

rath to conclude the negotiations with Hungary, but Beust’s influence induced 





Von Brust (1800-1886) 


him to abandon this policy; on the 4th of February Belcredi was dismissed, 
Beust became minister-president, and the February constitution was restored 
with the narrow Reichsrath. Hungary now received a responsible ministry, 
with Count Julius Andrdssy as the first prime minister. 

The Reichsrath met at Vienna on the 22nd of May, 1867. In the beginning 
of June it presented to the Crown an address demanding a revision of the 
February constitution and the completion of the reconciliation with Hungary. 
On the 8th of June the ceremony to which the Hungarians attached so much 
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ume, concerning which no agreement could be arrived at, was reserved. The 
reconciliation once effected, the relation of the king remained undisturbed in 
accordance with the chivalrous and loyal character of the nation; the Hunga- 
rians were especially gratified to find that the “queen” felt more at home in 
their country than in Vienna. The majority of the returned refugees also 
attached themselves honestly and zealously to the king. They could do so the 
more easily when Francis Joseph, at the end of that year (1868), sanctioned 
the law which gave the country its own Honved or militia army with an 
archduke, Joseph, as commander-in-chief. The speech from the throne, with 
which Francis Joseph in person closed the diet, extolled the integrity of the 
realm of St. Stephen, and the official designations—Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy, Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria, king of Hungary—left no doubt 
of the recovered independence. 

It was the party of Dedk which had won this victory and continued to 
dominate the situation. On the 17th of December their leader, the most influ- 
ential of the Hungarian statesmen, gave utterance to a phrase which gained 
double weight from the fact that he from whose lips it came had never voiced 
a different language: ‘The existence of Austria is as important to us as ours 
is to Austria”; and in an election speech in the beginning of 1869 Count 
Andréssy pointed out with still more emphatic eloquence how advantageous 
to Hungary the Ausgleich was. The elections of March, 1869, were also in 
favour of this party. In the new parliament they had a majority of 90 
votes, 30 of them Croatian. Nevertheless, the opposition, which still con- 
sidered the connection with Vienna too close, had increased from 120 to 170 
votes, and the increase had come mainly from the Magyar comitats them- 
selves, On the 23rd of April the king opened the new diet with a speech in 
which, with much justice, stress was laid on the necessity of internal reforms. 
With such reforms, school laws, interdenominational laws, abolition of cor- 
poral punishment, judicial reform, municipal laws, the now pacified country 
busied itself; in 1870 a loan of fifteen millions was granted for the purpose of 
beautifying the capital so that it might not be inferior to Vienna. In a cer- 
tain sense the centre of the empire was now in Buda.¢ 


THE REVOCATION OF THE CONCORDAT (1868 A.D.) 


On New Year’s Day, 1868, the Biirgerministerium, the first parliamentary 
ministry of Cisleithania, came into office under the presidency of Auersperg. 
Its first task was to alter the condition of subservience to the Roman church 
produced by the concordat of 1855. By May it had won the passing of three 
laws: restoring the civil laws concerning marriage, in place of those of the 
Catholic church; circumscribing the influence of the clergy in educational 
matters; and regulating to the disadvantage of the Roman church questions 
concerning the religion in which the children of mixed marriages were to be 
educated, conversions to other denominations, etc. These laws, which virtu- 
ally abolished the concordat, evoked an indignant protest from Rome, and the 
higher clergy in Austria itself exhorted their flocks to resistance; but this 
action, far from resulting in an abolition of the laws, roused a strong counter- 
agitation, and in 1870 the government formally repudiated the concordat. 


STRUGGLES OF NATIONALITIES WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


‘The ill-will and malice of the higher clergy was only one hindrance among 
many, and was so formidable only because it was partly united, partly in alli- 
ance with the resistance which the separate nationalities opposed to the con- 
stitutional state of Cisleithania. 
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The new law concerning military service required the inhabitants of southern 
Dalmatia, who had hitherto been exempted from that duty, to serve in the 
militia, The Bocchese, or inhabitants of the district round the Bocche di Oat- 
taro, rose in rebellion, and, the first attempt to quell the rising having failed, 
quiet was restored only by an agreement which granted all their demands. 
But Taaffe’s proposal for a conciliatory policy towards the nationalities gen- 
erally was rejected by the emperor. Taaffe withdrew from the ministry and 
the measures taken by his successors only rendered the situation worse. 

The protest of the Polish deputies against the attempts to curb their inde- 
pendence took the form of a simple refusal any longer to attend the delib- 
erations of the diet; and in this they were imitated by the Slovenes and the 
deputies from Gérz, Trieste, Istria, and Bukowina, so that the rump parlia- 
ment which they left was now almost wholly German. It was now decided to 
adopt a conciliatory policy, and a ministry under Count Potocki was ap- 
pointed to execute it.¢ 

The Potocki cabinet, whilst pressing the constitution of December, 1867, 
tried to elaborate a project which might prove satisfactory to federalism. 
The upper chamber was to be composed of members elected by the diets, the 
Reichsrath of members nominated by direct election; the nationalities would 
have received some satisfaction. These good intentions remained without re- 
sult. The advent of the Franco-German War still further complicated the 
situation. Austria was not, from the military point of view, in any condition 
to afford aid to France and demand of Prussia satisfaction for Koniggratz; 
she left the preponderance in her government to the Germans, who applauded 
the success of their Prussian compatriots and celebrated the glory of the new 
Germany through the medium of journals inspired from Berlin. The Mag- 
yars for the most part rejoiced over the victories of Prussia; let the absorp- 
tion of Cisleithania into a greater Germany be once accomplished, and they 
would have their hands free to realise all the dreams of Hungarian ambition. 
It was under these circumstances that the emperor thought himself called upon 
to summon (February, 1871) to the head of affairs a cabinet designed to 
assert a federal policy. 


Bohemia and the Fundamental Articles 


Count Charles Hohenwart, governor of Upper Austria, introduced into 
this cabinet two Czechs, Jiredek in the department of education and Habétinek 
in that of justice. This fact alone indicated the spirit which was to animate 
the new ministry; it was evident that the first thing was to satisfy Bohemia. 
But the task of the Hohenwart ministry was a very difficult one; the Germans 
had to be deprived of the supremacy which the existing organisation of the 
electoral system incontestably assured them. A struggle must be begun with 
the Teutons within and without. One of the chiefs of the German party ex- 
claimed in the Reichsrath itself: “To concede to Bohemia what is granted to 
Galicia would be to reduce two millions of Germans to the position of the 
Ruthenians. But it must not be forgotten that these Germans are the blood 
relatives of a great neighbouring people.” Another orator said, “We have 
not conquered at Sedan to become the helots of the Czechs.” Certain news- 
papers compared Bohemia to Schleswig, and made very plain allusions to 
Prusaia’s rile of liberator, 

Neverthelesa the minister set to work valiantly: he opened negotiations 
with Rieger and Palacky, the political chiefs of Bohemia, and laid before the 
Reicharath a new law which enlarged the powers of the provincial diets and 
granted them the initiative in matters of legislation. This bill was of course 
rejected. A little later he presented a special bill concerning Galicia which 
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to the highest degree the self-love of the Germans and Hungarians. The 
Hungarians dread Slavism, for they know that the emancipation of the Slavs 
of Bohemia, Carinthia, and Carniola would give the Serbs and Slovaks a moral 
strength which might at any moment be turned against the Magyar domina- 
tors; as to the Germans of Austria, it is a very small number of them which 
desires to put into practice the celebrated axiom of Francis II: Justitia erga 
omnes nationes est fundamentum Austria. Many of them look for a greater Ger- 
many, and ask nothing better than the annihilation of that Czech nation 
which obstinately rears its head between Vienna and Berlin, and which is, 
as has often been said, a thorn in German flesh (ein Pfahl in deutschen Fleisch). 


AUBTRIA’S FOREIGN POLIOY 


For the first four years, while Beust was chancellor, the foreign policy was 
still influenced by the feelings left by the war of 1866. We do not know how 
far there was a real intention to revenge K6niggritz and recover the position 
lost in Germany. This would be at least a possible policy, and one to which 
Beust by his previous history would be inclined. There were sharp passages 
of arms with the Prussian government regarding the position of the south 
German states; a close friendship was maintained with France; there were 
meetings of the emperor and of Napoleon at Salzburg in 1868, and the next 
year at Paris; the death of Maximilian in Mexico cast a shadow over the 
friendship, but did not destroy it. The opposition of the Hungarians, together 
with financial difficulties, probably prevented a warlike policy. In 1870 
there were discussions preparatory to a formal alliance with France against 
the North German Confederation, but nothing was signed. The war of 1870 
put an end to all ideas of this kind; the German successes were so rapid that 
Austria was not exposed to the temptation of intervening—a temptation that 
could hardly have been resisted had the result been doubtful or the struggle 
prolonged. The absorption of south Germany in the German Empire took 
sway the chief cause for friction; and from that time warm friendship, based 
on the maintenance of the established order, has existed between the two em- 
pires, Austria gave up all hope of regaining her position in Germany; Ger- 
many disclaimed all intention of acquiring the German provinces of Austria.e 

Numerous interviews, of which the Gastein baths were most frequently the 
pretext, afforded an opportunity for exchange of ideas. It was observed that, 
in the summer of 1871, these interviews had been very numerous at Ischl, 
Salzburg, and Gastein. There on several occasions the emperor of Austria 
had met the German emperor, and Bismarck had interviewed . Thus 
all the German and Magyar influences were united to baffle the hopes of Bo- 
hemia; the emperor Francis Joseph thought himself obliged to give way before 
this coalition. The ministry made a first backward step by declaring that the 
Fandamental Articles would be submitted to the next Reichsrath; for those 
who know how that assembly was composed the result of such an expedient 
could not appear doubtful. Rieger, on a journey to Vienna, put forth a 
supreme effort. to secure the execution of the engagements undertaken by the 
sovereign. Lesa fortunate than Dedk, he failed. On his return to Prague he 
was the object of a warm ovation, A singular spectacle was then offered to the 
world: the Hohenwart ministry resigned (November, 1871); Von Beust, for 
reasons atill not fully known, was relieved of his functions as chancellor, and. 
charged with the ambweadorship in London; Andrassy, the leader of the 
Hungarian cabinet, was appointed iu his place, and thas the Magyar prepon- 
derance in the councils of the monarchy was aecured.¢ The following sketch 
of Andriay's policy shows to how great an extent this was s0.¢ 
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Hungary from 1871 to 1876 


But discord was everywhere—amongst the Magyars themselves, where the 
De&k party and the Left could not agree; and between the Magyars and their 
subjects, the Serbs, the Croats, and the Rumanians. The Deék party had 
proposed that general elections should take place only once in five years, 
instead of once in three. It calculated that, as the dualistic compact, the 
Ausgleich, had to be renewed in 1877, it would then be master of the situation; 
whilst if the Left were to triumph at the general elections of 1875, it would 
be that party which would be in power at the time of the renewal. An 
attempt was made to effect a compromise between the two parties, but it failed. 
The Deék party maintained itself in power only by the vote of the thirty-one 
Croat deputies, as at Vienna the constitutional party only prevailed in the 
Reichsrath, thanks to the Galician vote. 

When Lényay, the head of the Hungarian cabinet, saw that the Croat 
nationalist party had won the day in the Croatian diet elected in 1871, he 
hastened to dissolve that diet at its first sitting and to direct fresh elections, 
with the intention of either seducing the national Croat party by concessions 
or, if he failed, of obtaining at Pest the vote of an electoral reform depriving 
more than one hundred thousand electors of the right to vote and extending 
the duration of the mandate from three to five years. The Left manwuvred to 
prevent these two bills from coming under discussion, by causing each of its 
members to make a long speech on each of the one hundred and four articles 
of the bill, so as to prolong the discussion till the 19th of April—the date at 
which the last sitting of the Hungarian diet must take place. Count Lényay 
was @ manipulator provided with a giddy speed. He had attained to the min- 
istry in spite of De&k and never had any consideration in the parliament, but 
he was agreeable to the court. 

His hand weighed heavily on the Serbs and Croats. He decreed the dis- 
solution of the Serb congress (July, 1872), and appointed Griijic, bishop of 
Pakracz, metropolitan. A new congress was convoked, to which General 
Molinary was despatched as royal commissioner, and on the 21st of August he 
in his turn dissolved the assembly. 

During this time the elections to the Hungarian parliament had taken place 
(July), and the result was the return of 245 Dedkist members and 145 for 
the Left. Miletitch now protested, in the name of the Serbs, against the auto- 
cratic proceeding of the Hungarian government. The Croatian diet, in which, 
in spite of the same proceedings on the part of the Magyars, the national party 
had got the better of the unionists, sent deputies to Vienna to demand the 
revision, by agreement with the Hungarian deputies, of Article I of the com- 
promise of 1868; to which request the emperor consented. 

On the 6th of September, 1872, took place that famous interview of the 
three emperors at Berlin, which was the subject of so many comments in the 
European press and drew the three courts close together in that alliance which 
the Eastern Question so much disturbed. Hungary only manifested through 
the delegations the more resistance to the increase of the war budget, so greatly 
did she fear lest Austria should allow herself to be tempted into interference 
in European affairs, which Transleithania, occupied only with her own con- 
cerns, did not admit. On the 18th of November an unprecedented scandal 
was produced in the diet: a member of the Left, Csernatonyi, denounced with 
so much energy as well as evidence the financial jobbery carried on by Lényay, 
that the Intter had to hand in his resignation. 

He was replaced by Joseph Szlivy, the son of an Austrian major, and, like 
Andréasy, a participant in the insurrection of 1848, which had cost him five 
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Bohemian Germans, backed by the government, which did not scruple to gag 
the press, resulted in the return of a German majority at the ensuing elections. 
The indignant Czech minority refused to share in deliberations whose results 
must necessarily be contrary to their wishes, and the Germans consequently 
had it all their own way. 

The Auersperg ministry now undertook a scheme designed to do away with 
the inconvenience of the constant struggles with the provincial diets. This 
was to deprive those diets of the right to elect the members of the Reichsrath, 
who were to be chosen in future through direct election by the people, the 
right of voting being vested in the electors for the provincial diets. The Poles 
headed the opposition to this measure, which. was sharply contested; and 
when it was finally carried both they and the Czechs refused to vote. The 
Reichsrath was now dissolved, and a new one, elected on the new system, gave 
the administration a majority of 113. 

Before these elections took place Austria’s political troubles had been cast 
into the shade by a violent disturbance in the financial world.> 


THE VIENNA KRACH (1878 A.D.) 


In consequence of the war of 1866 Austrian paper had suffered a consider- 
able depreciation, though it was happily of short duration, thanks to the 
excellent harvest of 1867, which gave rise to a prodigious export of articles of 
food and in consequence a return of specie to the country, which soon recov- 
ered itself. 

Moreover, the grant to the Hungarians of an independent constitution and 
the peace which had thus been made between Austria and Hungary, after 
the long centuries of social war between them, produced an era of commercial 
confidence and an extension of speculation which only served to corroborate 
ined happy effect of the good harvest of 1867. Unfortunately, this period of 

rosperity was not to be of long duration; the exaggeration of the good hopes 
of the future which the Austrians had conceived and which was also a conse- 
quence of the satisfaction which they felt at having obtained a parliamentary 
constitution, engendered a perfect fever of speculation, culminating in the 
financial crisis or Krach of Vienna in 1873—a crisis whose memory has been 
preserved in the minds of the Austrians under the name of the “epoch of 
foundations,” because the whole activity of the speculators consisted in found- 
ing new financial establishments and inundating the market with their shares. 

At first these operations were carried on seriously enough. Thus several 
great lines of railway were built which had a certain practical purpose and 
have rendered useful services to the country. But in a moment the founda- 
tions became wholly dangerous, for speculation was directed to the creations 
of banks, each of which set. to work in its turn to form new establishments 
and factitious enterprises of every description. Now we learn from a report 
published in 1888, on the Austrian economical movement since 1848, that 
during the period ‘from 1867 to 1873 there were founded at Vienna and in the 

rovinces 1,005 stock companies, most of which failed in 1873. In this num- 
T are reckoned more than seven hundred banks, There were at Vienna at 
this time so many companies for tho construction of business houses, and they 
had acquired so much ground, that in order to carry out their programme to 
the letter the Austrian capital would have had to “increase its size to propor- 
tions surpassing the extentof London and Paria together. The frenzy reached 
ita height nt. the moment of the preparations for the universal exhibition at 
Vienna in 1873. 
A fow days after the Lat of May, the date of the inauguration of the ex- 
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THE FORMATION OF THE YOUNG CZECH PARTY 


This same year saw the Young Czechs resolutely break with the policy of 
abstention, which, ever since 1867, had proved of such little use to the Old 
Czechs, without in any way abating the autonomist claims of Bohemia, but 
without giving up the hope of obtaining for the kingdom of Premysl a com- 
promise, or Ausgleich, like that which the kingdom of St. Stephen had ob- 
tained. They declared in September, 1874, that they would take their seats 
in the provincial diet of Prague, that they would recognise the constitution of 
December, and that they would go to the Vienna Reichsrath to endeavour to 
win there a triumph for their ideas; this to the great scandal of the feudal- 
ists, like Thun, Belcredi, and Clam-Martinitz. The same month, on the occa- 
sion of the great military manwuvres of Brandeis, Francis Joseph made a 
journey to Prague, where he was received with enthusiasm, but where he 
refused to hear any autonomistic address. Already the Czechs of Moravia 
had taken their seats in the Reichsrath in the hope of bringing about a recon- 
ciliation on the basis of existing institutions. This did not mean a reconcilia- 
tion with that German party which, while adorning itself with the title of 
Verfassungstreu (faithful to the constitution), looked to Berlin alone, aspired 
to lose itself in German unity, and considered Austria only as a refuge for 
the time being, in default of anything better. 

The Serbs also received some satisfaction; their ecclesiastical congress was 
held in July at Karlowitz. This congress is the only national instrument 
which the Serbs possess; and it may be regarded as a large diocesan council, 
at which clergy and laymen take part together, which appoints the members 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and administers the considerable funds of the 
churches, the foundations, and the schools. 


AUSTRIAN OCOUPATION OF BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


In 1874 an insurrection broke out between the Slav peoples, Serbs and 
Croats, of Bosnia and Herzegovina. For the causes of this revolt we need 
not look further than the disorders and excesses of the Ottoman administra- 
tion. Austria, instead of wholly taking the side of the Christians and playing 
towards them the part of liberator, was paralysed by her internal dissensions 
and by the pressure brought to bear on her by her two powerful neighbours, 
Bussia and Prussia. The Triple Alliance, which has its origin in the parti- 
tion of Poland, was renewed and drawn closer on the occasion of the probable 
dismemberment of Turkey. In September, 1872, the three emperors had an 
interview at Berlin, and from that time the oriental policy of the three chan- 
cellors, Bismarck, Andrdssy, and Gortchakoff, remained more or less uniform. 
Everyone knows that in this Triple Alliance the chief part was played by 
Russia and the third part by Austria, When in 1874 the cabinet of Vienna 
concluded directly with Rumania a treaty of commerce and 8 convention rela- 
tive to the railways of the two states, the Porte thought itself called upon to 
protest against this violation of its sovereign rights. The three chancellors 
came to an understanding to refuse its claims. “The day will come,” cried 
Arifi Pasha sorrowfully, “when it will be impossible for any human will to 
curb the torrent which the long series of violated treaties will unchain.” 

From the first the insurrection of Bosnia and Herzegovina was the cause of 
serious embarrassment to Austria; she had to propitiate at once the ill will of 
the Magyars and the anxious jealousy of her own allies. The Hungarians felt 
that the Slav race was already too numerous in the empire, and had small anx- 
jety to see a new annexation increase the element which must one day sub- 
merge them. It was by no means to the interest of Russia and Prussia to 
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AUTONOMY 


‘The strenuons opposition of the Hungarians to the oriental policy of the 
central government was a main cause of the fall of the liberal ministry of 
Auersperg, who handed in his resignation in February, 1879. The presidency 
of the cabinet was now assumed by Stremayr; but the ruling spirit was Count 
‘Taaffe, the minister of the interior. The liberal party was defeated at the 
elections, and Count Taaffe formed a ministry of members of all which 
was known as the “ministry of conciliation.” Itfailed of itseffect. ‘The lib- 
erals’ unwise opposition to an army bill ended in their defeat, and this dealb 
the final blow to the constitutional party. ‘Taaffe was obliged to rely on the 
support of the clerical party and on the Poles and Ozechs, and consequently 
he was unable to avoid making concessions in the direction of that federalism 
which was their cherished object. In 1880 an ordinance was passed which 
obliged officials in Bohemia and Morayia to transact government and law busi- 
ness in the language of those with whom they had to deal; and the result was 
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CHAPTER VI 


A REVIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRIA IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Wrirres Srecuviy vor riz Presexr Work 
By FRANZ X. VON KRONES, 
Professor in the University of Gmz 


THE EMPEROR FRANCIS I AND AUSTRIA BEFORE THE REVOLUTION oF 
MARCH, 188 


SeeeERsigesve Francis I ended his days on the 2nd of March, 1835, at the 
co og Pag years, during forty-three of which he had exercised his he- 
fourteen years over the German and twenty-nine over the Aus- 

trian Empire. In inorganic fashion and under many vicissitudes this exten- 
‘sive state seems to have been built up in the course of centuries out of old 


Baad lordships, German imperial territories, dominions of the Bohemian 
crowns, out of the possessions of the Habsburg-Spanish power 

= of Italy and the Netherlands, with eastern Galicia (Halicz-Wladi- 
and the north Carpathian districts of the old kingdom of Poland, that 

is, elements and nationalities fundamentally different both historically 





mt Leet atig Francis I wore the German imperial crown more or less as an 
heirloom had belonged for many centuries to the house of Habsburg. 
Anstria, until the end of the “Holy Roman Empire of the German nation” 
Misatibe (as04}, he had already assumed the title of a hereditary emperor of 
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” of Burope as a result of the congress of Vienna, and the Aus- 

‘in the confederacy assumed the place in Germany of the 

empire. The emperor’s declining years were darkened by the rec- 
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[1847-1648 an.) 
and the first constitutional ministry of Cisleithania (that of Freiherr Franz 
von Pillersdorf) was hurried ever swifter and swifter in the democratic cur- 
rent, a significant token of which was the removal of the imperial court from 
Vienna to Innsbruck in Tyrol; meantime, beyond the Leitha, matters were 
drawing to acrisis, In Hungary the newly established constitution had insti- 
tated a responsible ministry similar in kind to the Cisleithanian, in place of 
the old Hi court authorities and central administrative offices. The 
advance of the radical Magyar party towards a personal union with Austria 
hastened the rising of the non-Magyar nationalities of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary against the hegemony of the Magyars. Upon this was founded the pop- 
ularity of the ban of Croatia, Jellachich, who soon went into opposition 
against the Hungarian ministry as insubordinate and thus found himself for a 
time in a false position relative to the imperial court. 

The Slav party also made an attempt to bring about a common understand- 
ing, though the Slav congress of Prague was able to do little to bring such an 
understanding into effect. Similarly in Moravia the feeling in favour of pro- 
vincial independence or autonomy showed itself to be stronger amongst the 
Slav inhabitants than the desire to go hand in hand with the Czechs who were 
thirsting for the pre-eminence. The Poles pursued their own way, but in face 
of the friendly attitude adopted towards the government by the Ruthenians, 
the Galician revolution had first no prospect of success, all the less since in 
Russian and Prussian Poland an impulse towards national movement had no 
room for free play. For the Whitsuntide rising in the capital of Bohemia a 
speedy end was prepared by the commandant, Prince Alfred Windischgritz. 

On the other hand, several circumstances seemed likely to renew the his- 
torical coherence of Cisleithania with Germany and to strengthen it nationally 
and politically. These were the strong representation of German Austria in 
the imperial parliament at Frankfort, and especially the choice (July 29th) as 
administrator of the German empire of Archduke John, who since 1809 had 
been the most popular prince of the house of Habsburg-Lorraine, and, in addi- 
tion, the election of a German imperial government with Anton, Ritter von 
Schmerling, a constitutional centralist from Austria, as imperial minister of 
the interior (August); but when it came to the question how effect was to be 
given to this coherence, insurmountable difficulties had soon to be encountered. 

The Austrian diet in Vienna, freshly created in the time of the new Aus- 
trian ministry (Wessenberg-Dobblhoff-Bach), as the parliamentary represen- 
tation of the collective non-Hungarian provinces of the imperial state (July 
22nd), was opened by Archduke John shortly after the retirement of the 
Pillersdorf ministry (July 8th), and here too its three hundred and thirty-eight 
members soon showed signs of antagonistic principles in questions of national- 
ity and party politics, Here we find first of all the attacks of the Slavs on the 
political leadership of the Germans, and, on the other hand, the strife between 
the conservative Right and tho liberal and democratic Left. Amid such feuds 
between nationalities and political parties, amid dogmatic and doctrinarian 
squabbles, the young parliament of Cisleithania could show only one perma- 
nent constitutional achievement—the abolition, on the motion of Hanns Kud- 
lich, of the subjection to the soil (Grundunterthdnigkeit) and its burdens, by 
which the peasant class were to be immediately won over to the political 
movement for freedom. Meantime, Radetzky, the vigorous field marshal, 
who had reached his eighty-third year, had energetically begun an offensive 
war against Sardinia on the soil of Austrian Italy. By the end of July, 1848, 
the Milanese was again in his hands, Only Venice persisted in her secession. 

‘The situation in Hungary, however, soon took an ominous turn, a8 was 
shown by the imperial rehabilitation of the ban Jellachich, by the retirement 
from his untenable position of the archduke palatine Stephen, who had been 
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i, injured the peace of the denominations, and was necessarily injurious to 
lucation. 

But the absolutist system, and more particularly its exponent Bach, the 
statesman who had gone over from the revolutionary party, did not find foes 
only in the camps of the German liberals as friends of the constitution and 
autonomists. The feudalists, especially those of Bohemia, cheated out of their 
territorial jurisdiction, also bore a grudge against the absolute system; and 
in Hungary Bach was the best hated man, not only amongst the nationalist 
liberals of 1848-1849, but also with the conservatives who stood forward for 
the Hungary of the days before March and for her “historic rights.” As for 
their right wing, the “old conservatives” or “notables,” in April, 1850, they 
had still set their hopes on a memorandum to the crown. And even yet, in 
1856, this party ventured once more to make an attack on Bach, but again 
without success, although the “address” which they offered to the crown 
(printed 1857) overflowed with protestations of loyal submissiveness and of 
sorrow at the “errors” of Hungary (1848). 

It even came to a trial of strength, which the new system had to abandon 
in face of the growing discontent on the hither side of the Leitha and the pas- 
sive resistance beyond it. Here, as always and everywhere, all depended on 
the vanquishing power of success and this again was conditional on the situa- 
tion in regard to external politics. 

Until the year 1852 Austria, in close alliance with Russia, had the upper 
hand in the German question. Prussia’s humiliation at Olmiitz (November 
20th, 1850), the results of her withdrawal from the affair of the Hessian elec- 
torate and the Danish question, the decline of her political credit in Germany, 
the Dresden conference (December, 1850)—fruitless as far as Prussia was con- 
cerned—all this Schwarzenberg had lived to see. His successor was Count 
Kar! Buol-Schauenstein, who could not command the same restless energy and 
weight as his predecessor. 

Czar Nicholas I believed that in consequence of his assistance in the put- 
ting down of the Hungarian rebellion, and the aid he had rendered in the 
Prussian question, he might reckon on the unlimited gratitude of Austria; and 
her effective interference with Turkey in favour of the menaced state of Mon- 
tenegro appeared to him as a further pledge of the political co-operation of 
Austria in case of Russia's taking up arms against the Porte. The fatal half- 
heartedness of Austria’s foreign policy in the Crimean War (1853-1854), her 
wavering between neutrality and partisanship, in the course of which matters 
went as far as the conclusion of a convention with the Porte and the tempo- 
rary but costly occupation of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Dobrudscha, earned 
her the lasting emnity of Russia, without being able to win for her the friend- 
ship of the western powers, at whose head, since the coup d’éat (December 
2nd, 1853), stood the new empire of France with Napoleon III. 

‘The so-called Holy Alliance was therefore finally dissolved. Prussia, since 
1857 under the prince-regent William (soon King William I), again won the 
ascendant in the German question, and from 1852 possessed in Bismarck the 
dest of advocates for her cause at the confederate diet of Frankfort. 

Napoleon ITI now took up the idea of nationality, the most dangerous for 
@ monarchieal state composed of different peoples as Austria was, and he be- 
came the active supporter of the policy of the Italian minister, Cavour, which 
aimed at Italy's unity and erection into a great power. Soon (1859) Austria 
stood alone in a war with Sardinia and the latter's ally, Napoleon II. The 
immense requirements of the war essentially aggravated the financial situation, 
to improve which Freiherr von Bruck, tivance minister since 1855, had laboured. 
in every direction; the minister of foreign affairs, Buol-Schauenstein, soon 
retired (14th May). His successor was Count Rechberg (previously presiden- 
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from making annexations at the expense of Austria and Saxony. The for- 
mation of the North German Confederation and Prussia’s treaties of alliance 
with the conquered states of South Germany preceded (July 5th-25th) the 
Nikolsburg negotiations (July 26th) and the definite Peace of Prague with 
Austria (August 23rd). 

Austria withdrew from Italy and from Germany, with which she had been 
in close historical and political connection for more than a thousand years; 
and thus the German question was finally solved in favour of the predominance 
of Prussia and the idea of German unity. 


THE AUSGLEICH WITH HUNGARY AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL DUALISM OF 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY DOWN TO THE NEW INTERNAL CRISIS OF CISLEI- 
THANIA (1967-1878) 


The entry of the whilom Saxon prime-minister, Ferdinand Freiherr von 
Beust, who had hitherto represented the anti-Prussian policy of the central 
states, into the service of Austria as conductor of foreign affairs (October 
80th, 1866), opens an era of transition which brings with it the retirement 
of the minister of the interior, Belcredi, and an Auagleich (agreement) with 


Hungary. 

When, on the 6th of January, 1867, Belcredi dissolved the provincial 
diets of the Alpine districts and also those of the Bohemian group of terri- 
tories and of Galicia, because there his federalistic system seemed to be com- 
bated, while, on the other hand, in Prague and Lemberg the strife between 
the various nationalities was raging furiously; and when writs for elections to 
provincial diets were then issued for the purpose of securing from the new 
provincial diets an extraordinary Reichsrath, the German liberals responded 
(January 18th) to this attempt on the part of the government to win a fed- 
eralist majority with a refusal of the elections, and at the same time issued a 
declaration signifying that they would only depute an “ordinary ” “constita- 
tional” Reichsrath. 

Iu this they could at least count on the support of Beust, whose removal 
the federalists were endeavouring to obtain; and Beust hastened Belcredi’s 
diamissal, which involved a reconstruction of the ministry (February 7th, 
1867). Beust was placed at its head, and soon (March) we also find a trusted 
follower and old friend of the emperor, Count Eduard Taaffe, included in it 
as minister of the interior. Ten years later, under the same conditions, he 
‘was destined to provoke a fresh state crisis. 

Beust, new to the state of affairs in Austria, and rather an acute diploma- 
tist than a solid stateaman, had soon made up his mind to make an Auagleich 
with Hungary according to Dedk's scheme or Formel—a course which was 
indeed unavoidable; on the other hand, he was resolved to maintain for 
Cisleithania the “narrow ” Reichsrath as the only representative body possible 
for the western half of the empire. Thus the imperial rescript of the 27th of 

*February addreeeed to the Hungarian diet, by its recognition of “statutory 
continuity” (Reedtacontinedtat) in Hungary and of ber constitution of 1848— 
implying the final abandonment of the centralistic idea of unification which 
Schmerling’s constitutionalism had still maintained—opened a new era in the 
existence of the Austrian state: and nothing is more significant of the change 
of the times and of the state policy than the fact that the formation of the 
new responsible ministry af Hungary fell to Count Jalius Andréssy, who 
from IS49 to 1800 had been counted amongst those condemned and exiled by 
the government, 

On the Sth of June the coronation of the emperor Francis Joseph took 
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of the opposing party and also in Hungary, who saw her interests 
, succeeded in i imme a ie paler 
emperor agai! 
brought about ‘the dismissal of the Hohenwart cabinet. 
“this, ih Chg the important interview of the Austro-Hungarian 
cis Joseph, with the German emperor, William I, had 
e ase and Gastein, at which the two imperial chancellors, 
° ie peta Yoihaye come to.an agreement as to the bases of 
Beust had then no idea that Hohenwart’s resignation 
me followed by his own dismissal (6th of November), and the 
abeyance of the imperial chancellorship. Count Julius Andrissy, 
minister-president of Hungary, took his place as minister of for- 
for both sections of the empire. He pee the main pills aes 
protector of Magyar interests, and, as the possessor o: 
ce in international politics, also the advocate of a good under- 


nia German liberal eentralism once more took the helm. 
Vie pert 25th, 1871), usually called the Doltorenministe- 

c Auersperg at its head, was to a certain extent a con- 
the Birgerministerium of the years 1867-1570, worked in the 
and hoped by the elective reform bill of the 15th of February, 
of the interior, Doctor Lasser), to make an advance towards 


rough the provincial diets; but 
th elections were Seren independently of the provin- 
e which at a previous time it had been attempted to carry 


u peers and deputies, and sanctioned by the Crown as 
At the same time was accomplished an increase of the 
n 203 to 353, and they were henceforth chosen in the 








republic was courting, 
of the dualism of Austria-Et 


begin with concessions to the 

of the 19th of Apri, 1880) and to the clericals 

of the 2nd of May, 1883, as an amendment of some 

leetlaone at the school law of 1869), and eres soon embarrassed by com- 


er are ae tae 2 Boheme to tie prt 
ing ascendency of the Czechs was increasing in vigour. The government 
anxious to (oe! it, and in January, 300; Cece the Vienne Ausgleich- 
conference, intended, am other things, the question of the 
nationalistic delimitation of the judicial ei satis its, which had been the crying 
one on the German side since 1886. Besides this, Taaffe had also to inquire 
the vet rene necessity of insisting on German as the state language, 
pee emphasised, in especial by the military party and its 
as chief inspector of the forces. But the German 
moto iy Werni made in the Reichsrath in 1880 and 1884 had 
forces of the whole Right as well as the German feudal- 

and was laid aside, 
| the Ausgleich ministry remained in an uncertain attitude, wavering 
the: (et party, the united Left, and its op) et 

In February, oe the place of the minister of 

eee was taken by the German Austrian, Doctor Steinbach, 
© the government’s ‘uMeulties increased, for their party had 
oe cppeniiion, which was com of the so-called “ popular 
the fractions of that ‘independence party” which 
he dualism at a personal union of Sie atlaten Austria. 
ath, the son of the ex-governor Louis Kossuth Qe died 
, Succeeded in obtaining the rights of citizenship in Hungary 














CHAPTER VII 


THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF HUNGARY IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Warren SPECIALLY FOR THE Present Work 
By H. MARNALI 
Professor in the University of Budapest 


“THE greatest of the Hungarians,” Count Stephen Széchényi, wrote in 
1822 as a motto for the diary which he kept in German: La Hongrie n’est 
presque pas comptée parmi les nations! (Hungary is hardly reckoned among the 
nations.) Shortly before, his father had descended to the tomb, despairing of 
the future of hisnative country. Herder believed that he foresaw the extinc- 
tion of the Hungarian language. And now Hungary is an important element 
in the political life of Europe, and her people have also demonstrated their 
ability and determination to progress both economically and intellectually. 
This change, at a period which nevertheless was not favourable to the devel- 
opment of the smaller nations, I will now briefly describe in its causes and 


z Down to the end of the seventeenth century Hungary was in constant and 
active contact with the political and intellectual movements of the West. But 
when the house of Austria and Catholicism acquired the ascendant, they did 
their utmost to prevent this contact from which Protestantism, then very 
powerful in Hungary, derived its force. Under Maria Theresa and Joseph II 
the government did indeed endeavour to do a good deal for the improvement 
of the country, which, owing to the Turkish wars and internal anarchy, had 
remained in a very backward state; but their best intentions were laid open 
to suspicion and rendered fruitless because they attacked not only noble-privi- 
lege, but also the nationality and self-dependence of the realm. Joseph I, by 
introducing German as the official language, gave the very impulse that was 
needed to secure a better cultivation and an improvement of the Hungarian 

, which had hitherto been somewhat neglected in favour of Latin. The 
diet of 1790, which confirmed the constitution, was the first to prescribe the 
study of the Hungarian language in the higher educational institutions. The 
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94 THE HISTORY OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

[1908-1804 4.p.] 
been able to produce any effect on Hungary; it has merely rendered more 
difficult the renewal of the Ausgleich and the commercial treaty. F 

First the political struggle and then the financial situation hindered reform, 
and Tisza’s motto was Quieta non movere. Nevertheless, the ever-increasing 
difficulties in the sphere of legislation concerning marriage finally necessitated 
@ radical reform of church policy, which was carried out under the Wekerle 
ministry (1892-1894), after a severe contest. Under the succeeding B4nffy 
ministry the Hungarian state made great progress, but the parliamentary 
absolutism which he exercised brought on a parliamentary revolution, to which 
he succumbed. His successor, Koloman 8zéll, made a compact with the party 
of the minority, and in accordance with this introduced purity of elections 
and the jurisdiction of the curia (supreme court of justice) in electoral ques- 
tions. The many necessary reforms of the administration, as well as the heal- 
ing of the evils in the economical situation, are probably the chief task of the 
internal government of Hungary in the near future. 

Hungary is a state with thoroughly modern institutions, but with partly 
medisval economical conditions. The work of Kossuth and Dedék has borne 
fruit; that of Széchényi towards the social development of the nation still 
waits for its continuator. Equality of political rights has been obtained, but 
@ wide gulf still divides the ruling and lower sections of society; for a great, 
prosperous, cultured burgher class, which may constitute the kernel of the 
nation, has not yet been entirely developed. It is upon this—upon how it 
may be brought into existence, upon the extent to which, besides the great 
political capacity and the historically developed virtues of the nation, the 
value of its intellectual and material labours may also make itself felt—that 
the development and progress of the Magyar state probably depend. 
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BOOK III 
THE HISTORY OF MODERN GERMANY 
INTRODUCTION 
DEVELOPMENT OF GERMANY FROM 1740 to 1340 


Whcerres Srecuatir yon rar Parsuxr Worx 
By REINHOLD KOSER 
Professor in the University of Berlin 


‘Tre century of Bacmss. history which lies between the years 1740 and 
and is covered by the reigns of three zines of Prussia (Frederick II, 
William I, aed F ick William If), and the Austrian sover- 
Theresa, her sons, Joseph If and Leopold TH, and her grandson, 

owes its political character to the dualism which existed from 1740 
between Austria, the old leading power, and the rising kingdom of 
which had rapidly grown into a state of Buropean importance. The 

y is further characterised by the development and intensification of Ger- 
aoa after the collapse of outward forms that had sub- 





prugnaament and taahantly vialieatel in France 
ert Revolution of 1789, gathered new force in Ger- 
brought about the transformation of the absolutist régime 
tio as 


0 and Prussia began asa struggle for the pos- 
[ ee possession, in fact, of Silesia, padally 
‘more comprehensive phase, until it became a contest for 
H ‘The conquest of Silesia by the youthful king, Fred- 
oz 
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ILECTOR OF BKANDENHURG 
d- (414-1486) 


in Transylvania in 1226, but met with no success. The 

the order were then summoned to the aid of the Polish duke Con- 
ovia in his conflict with the Prussians. In 1231 they constructed a 
ch they ually pushed fartherand farther. In thesameyear 

ko crossed the Vistula. The order founded Thorn 

er in 1233 after the battle of Sirguna; and Elbing in 1237. 

ported by the duke Swantopolk of Pomerellen (1242-1245), 

and justice was shown to the converted Prussians. The 

“d into four bishoprics—Pomeranien, Lébau, Ermland, and 

then made a bold stroke in the northeast, and founded 








area of thirty-one thousand 
importance to justify us in pausing to consider it somewhat more in detail.* 


JOHN SIGISMUND (1008-1019 A.D.) 


a most difficult and responsible herit which the elee- 





Agriifin 

poracinese John Kiistrin, 
r of the elector 

‘ounger brother John 

a most liberal and 


. In 

hard battles which he had to fight from the 
f his reign—for the pos- 

Prussia on the one side 

ves on the other, as 


broad-mindedness regarding the religious questions 
between the Lutherans and the Calvinists. Already 












THE RISH OF BRANDENBURG 


alliance. A fleoting idea arose that it would be well to 
r direction of the war to be undertaken 


necessary 
of Br was made to depend on the issue of the war between 
oon batt in which it ald not dare to take pars 


WALLENSTEIN’S IMPERIAL ARMY 


¢ unparalleled vicissitudes were presented by this world-struggle! 
great spectacle 





was that of an imperial army, an army at last truly 

h led by an independent general who himself had mustered 
into north under Wallenstein with the intention of op- 
‘great alliance w! had for its object the restoration of the ex- 
of Bohemia. 


‘a piece of fortune for Brandenburg not to have taken part in 
= had it 


Ee eremere by 
n mark was directly affected. When Wallenstein, who 
secured a free hand by resting in Hungary, came from 


to a decisive attack on Denmark, he occupied the passes 
of the electors; the Danes, too, were entering the 

But it was not in the territory of Brandenburg 

be fought, Nowhere could the Danes offer serious re- 
completely mastered them by a successful move- 








on 
provided, 
he should remain master of Pomerania until they igatelony and that he 


of their states to remain intact, were fruitless; 
stuck firmly to the edict. Wallenstein had once 

minister that an exception would be made in 
allenstein himself was compelled, by the majority 
to the Edict of Restitution, to resign. It was thought possible 
of Sweden even without him, and some thoughts were enter- 
new confiscation on those who should adhere to his side: 
would have to be thwarted immediately, In Ratisbon there was 
f forming for this purpose « union of all the evangelicals under the 
‘of the twoelectors. The deliberations wavered long between loyalty 

ion; at the assembly at Leipsic the latter was determined upon. 

reflecting, we may easily assume that the rising of Gustavus 
his victorious advance along the Oder lent the necessary enthu- 
yet no agreement with the king had been arrived at; the prob- 
hat such an agreement was imminent was certainly taken into consid- 
Already people began to talk of the conditions to which the king 
to acquiesce. Chief among these were the restoration of every- 
h conquered or should conquer, without indemnity, and the 
jhe should conclude no peace in which the evangelicals received 
We see that this is not altogether in agreement with what 
ins had allowed himself to promise in Pomerania. Moreover, 
randenburg with two further demands; for his security he 
fortresses of Kiistrin and Spandau should be open to him. 
d in his distress that, by doing so he would offend emperor 
king’s reply was that as the emperor himself did not adhere 
bat as it suited his caprice, it was not likely that an 
be justified in doing what his situation demanded. It is 
nd William fought obstinately. ‘The 
; they established themselves 





tion in the territory of Jilich and Cleves was 
the help of Holland and the Bote: 
ae gained over the Spaniards in Wesel and 


powers took a similar form of development, eractcet the in 
Mtn the Spaniards, who at that time had no longer 


but in such tempestuous times it required extraordinary 

er a safe course. George William was not without ambition: 
dwelt on what history woul one day say of him; and he wished 
before his contemporaries as an honourable and trustworthy 


omplexity of affairs which characterised the epoch, however, 
ol of one matter or of another fell chiefly to his secret coun: 
in t two conflicti 


it regard ; to his side rallied Knesebeck, Leuchtmar, 

med a close bond of association among themselves on Ae 
° Shey, conceived for the colleague whom George William 
of Schwarzenberg, who was a pesticneashy favoured 

had made himself indispensable to the 

the Jiilich and Cleves affair; Catholic as he waa, 

d And so it happened that the universal conflict 
A vepeepe to the secret council of the elector and 

h councillors were for Sweden, Schwarzenberg for 








THE PEACE OF PRAGUE 


of Saxony, in consequence of this change, felt himself moved to 
of Prague, in which, it is true, the emperor now allowed 


Japse; in religious matters a condition was to 


Restitution to 
cea ree Fem Retire Hie iale Of ite oie’ inthe year 1627, 
was 


be 


len had been the outcome of the opposition to the edict. 
in this also to follow the example of Saxony! It is 

of Prague no satisfaction was afforded to the just 

of Protestantism which had begun to be oppressed jong 


amongst other ideas the provisions of this treaty contain 


and they seemed to decide its future, 


imey Feuguiéres observes that William 
Gsrmauy if his territories hed ict been taken 


and Cleves, so far as his claims to nm 
are of fact 


held by the Swedes; in the chief territory, 
title of elector rested, several strongholds had been 


Swedes: the elector was directing his whole atten- 
in the event of the death of the frail old duke, 
not bs A ath he wished to live only long 


with 


Instead of the Peace of Prague 


which should have made 

¢ understanding with France and Sweden; he was terrified 

it he had to go over from one side to the other—that he had 
those with whom he had previously been in alliance. But the 











GEORGE WILLIAM AN ALLY OF THE EMPEROR 


this basis George William joined sides with the emperor. 
directed to the acquisition of Pomerania for his house in alliance with 
1 and the empi u 


em) 

ices were far from satisfactory. The Swedes main- 

selves not only in Pomerania against the attacks of the imperial 
‘of the Saxons, but they also penetrated into the mark itself. 

d the ruinons consequences which a change of political sys- 

when it has not the support of the populace. While 

it the elector over to the side of the emperor, the Swedes 

ies of the inhabitants; this could be seen at the first mili- 

when Wrangel into the mark, Not only did he 

any resistance, but the town of Berlin assured him that it had no 

ounsel and decisions 


saddened and overclouded by this conflict. In his 
pst the supremacy of the Swedes, whom nevertheless he 
stronger and stronger in his country. His death (May, 
effect of causing the great subjects of contention, which 
nia but the whole empire, to stand out in full prom- 





: ion of Saxony. The Branden. 
ratio the Seda ‘hem kod ae e bitten 

7 mar] nm a ) 

Rita elt on yhen Georgy Willen dled 





‘THE RESULTS OF GEORGE WILLIAM’S VACILLATION 
| now the conflict, though of a universal nature, had broken out more 


cheat in, fiaroksvot the palatine hove, Serer cae 


of the empire, which at that time had again acquired fruitful authority, 
‘80 ill founded as had been assumed. In avoiding everything which 
0 6 eter ce te ba, He wan xponed to the misfortune of 
ence of his electorate and of his dukedom placed su Jeoertyby 
Restitution. Hereupon, not without a sense of the disaster 

from his conduct, but under pressure of extreme danger, he went 

to the opposite side, and joined the king of Sweden. 
this was the only condition under which Brandenburg could con- 
m which it had acquired. But the Swedes 
ous for none more grievous than for the house ed 

Bren ake tee Orne they blighted. It was cooped uj 

ce the rocks in the pitta lageail 

vane them, threatened 





it with ex- 





servility to the Se a aes ancien to ie 

rg statesmen of that time, but rather a reckless ambition: 

win fame for himself by association with others, and by the rais- 
person; but how little did the issne of events correspond with 
pacts ia ey ares! he, the 

flee to Prussia. 


devastated his territory 
: Serer ae aco ere upon an Bat 
the Swedes in Pomerania, which he accordingly under- 
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took, he was struck by the blow dealt by its opponents to the allies of the 
house of Austria. 

On the whole this mishap was due to the variety of his provinces and their 
remoteness one from another; the dissensions of his councils which he had not 
the personal capacity to overcome; but above all to the superiority of the 
great world-elements embodied in the struggle, and to deficiencies inherent in 
his own resources. Amid the storms and tempests in which the times were 
plunged George William saved at least the dynastic possession of his territo- 
ries, not, it is true, without serious damage; he left them in extreme danger 
and misery. But in such a condition of affairs the state of Brandenburg was 
of little use to the world. These territories, peaceably and cautiously gath- 
ered together by the men of the past, offered no warrant that they would rise 
to a peculiar and fateful significance; the successor to them would have to be 
fashioned of harder metal, informed by genius, and favoured with a larger 
share of fortune.° 








CHAPTER II 


THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF A KINGDOM 
[1640-1740 a..J 


@ terrible crisis the German nation had sacrificed her position in the 

and utterly ruined her old political unity. But the seeds of new life 

her and in the independence of those fractions which had now a 
confirmed by imperial law. The pedantic imperial jurists 

to see in this imperial constitution a marvellously wise mix- 

i , and democracy; they might continue to prize 

successor of the Roman Casars: clear-sighted minds 

publicist of Pomeranian origin, law Chem- 

us a Lapide), sought as early as 1640 to establish the unlimited 

of the imperial estates on a historical basis, in the contention 

iginal and that the enipire rested upon usurpation; and the 

fendorf, indicated as early as 1667, as the best aim for the 

Germany, separation from Austria, annihilation of 

incedoms, and # purely secular confederacy of states. Asa 

living forces were directed to the single states—unpon them 

of the nation. Certainly no one could as yet say how a new 

erial constitution was to be developed from these contingent independent 

5 which were all guided by the reckless pursuit of their separate inter- 
e6ts, by what they called the Staatsraison. But the fate of the imperial consti- 
which still maintained a formal existence, overtook the organisation of 
based upon estates and confessions—it outlived itself. In 

rt the great war their incapacity had received actual illustration. 

ral with absolute command on the fleld had won the greatest successes 

n , and he had trodden under foot all the rights that belonged to 

The evangelical estates had been saved from this dominion of 
king, whose authority was unlimited in the field as well as 





‘THE IDEAL STATE 


‘a new ideal state rose into existence—the state with a supreme 
based upon the concentration of all the powers of the state 
monarch, upon the subordination of the estates to his will, 
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5 |S vppecatlla ee paper ipnenedenr tear rap 


otherwise in Brandenburg. In strips of land still territorially sepa- 
4 Gobiadinvabio diniansies, tio lands of the Hohenzollern stretched 


work on poor soil, a strong 

ness; and the attitude of the 

d Naiyrttae hibake to its subjects, of 
great sie eile Lutheran, 

are of toleran far 


unity of the nation —first a Warcu-Towen or rae Mmnpie Acxs 
then a Grossmacht, At 
by conquering Hungary, founded an indepen- 
pitithe fret Sera half of which, however, lay outside Germany, 
on existing between these units of power—the north German 
Protestant and the sonth German Bavarian Catholie—was 


constitution in its process of stagnation. Great as was the 

ir competition brought upon Germany, it was only the rise of 
dent states which could insure the political endurance of a 
ave eters foreign supremacy. For it was a time of the 


wer soon disap- 
ae Ported monarchy, 


of Magdeburg 
and Kammin, beautiful, fertile districts, the first three of 
great value for communication between Brandenburg and the 
but yet they seemed to him no true equivalent for Stettin, 
Oder, and the sea-coasts, for he knew how to value the 
But the elector was a man who calculated on 
Hither Pomerania was lost for the present and it was of 
to establish himself in aaa districts which be 


native and ae tax which tee to collect and 
classes contributed. By this means he gradually in- 
eres (which at his accession had amounted to only 

000 thalers, and yet the country quickly recovered 

r, economical and prudent in the employment of all resources, 


n Christina, the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, laid 

n (654). Her cousin, Charles (X) Gustavus, had followed 
by King John Kasimir of Poland, in whom a scion 

Frederick William stood exactly between 

now made war on each other. The elector had at 
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‘revenge the loss suffered at the last 
evidenced the Swedes in 


B 


i 
i 


or of Brsndenivag vas still te 
Te- 

of her allies; should they prevail, he 
Poland, and even to 
Pane of the consequences that 
from this! The king was far away—he 
himself exposed without aid to the hos- 
enemies; under stress of this dange: 


against abandoning his cause. It was impos- 
for him to suffer Denmark to be completely de- 


i 


i 
ie 


politics and the prospects to which 
him every day more and more on to 
would naturally be more agreeable 
perial authority continue unbroken 


Sesepatior. next favoured. That Sweden 
dominate Poland had equally little eee 
hi ee, as this power herself 

| former dependence on her. All nis preset — aan tJ THE 
directed towards securing the recogni % TEENTE, AND COM- 
“als his dukedom from Po- — Sevewrnnwrn Cxwron?™ 

At no cost would 
cn a unstable eps concerns of Poland: 
. Baers czar or emperor would not take 
‘the Polish thronet What would become of him then? The 
which he possessed in the field gave weight and effee- 
Nobody did such justice to his ideas as the 


states-general, especially Jan de Witt, in other respects 













ble: pol him, 
once changed his course and at last arrived safely in port. For the 
r Oy Ae ap ln eer nage ned is immeasurable, 
See hh uetieaiion tovato oattanltteae ce eee 
an he gould puns his ovn tc 
both Holland and Denmark, the latter of which 
indeed the most brilliant mili- 


i i even into Jut- 
of Brandenburg played a decisive part in 


troops 
(1659). Oharles X, relying on the assistance of France, 
in February, 1660, he was overtaken by an early 
which governed for his young son hastened to conclude at 
near Dantzie, on the 3rd of May, 1660, the peace which had 
‘been initiated. The Weblau Treaty with Poland was confirmed and 
le great powers. Henceforth, Frederick William was sov- 


OPPOSITION OF THE ESTATES 


‘ered Frederick William might turn his attention to 
state the different provinces over which he ruled. It 
various districts which set themselves against the unity 
their “lil ” that is the unrestrained freedom ihe 
in their was endangered. Instead of rul 
estates, the elector attempted to do so by means of 
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Hasoman’s Foorsaivor, Noxexaenc, were Tururamyra-Cenruny Fonrurrcations 


and twelve hundred foot, forwarded on carts, he hurried on. On the 25th he 
took Rathenow, and thus divided the hostile army, which was posted from 
Saal to Brandenburg. The left wing of the Swedes made haste to cross 
the Rhine, which forms the old boundary of Havelland and the countship of 
and leaves only a few fordable places, At one of these, near Fehr- 
the ole eae of Bellin, a sandy plateau full of fir woods, the elector 
ive battle, June 28th, 1675. With 5,600 horse, which 

rail his lightning speed, and 13 cannon, he attacked the 
aon ae strong (4,000 oe horseback, 7,000 on foot, and 88 cannon). 
the very beginni he espied, with the keen eye of a general, an unoceu- 
hill, which feienanacen the battle-field; thither Tier naenaed with the 
Tt was here that the fight was hottest; here his faithful horsemen 
(to cut out a way for the elector himself from the midst of the foes who 
him; here his master of the horse, Emanuel Froben, fell at his 
master’s side, and here the fate of the day was gloriously decided for the 


He 


power had conquered the Swedes, whose warlike renown had 
since the days of Gustavus Adolphus; the elector had 
ns task which can fall to the lot of a soldier—he 


‘his fatherland from foreign violence. Seven days later not a foe 
remained on the soil of the mark. The empire now declared war against Swe- 
¢ Denmark, covetous of Bremen and Verden, which indeed were also 

entered into an alliance with the Great Elector, as his contempora- 


him. 
Frederick William proceeded to an attack on the German 
Tn 1676 almost all Pomerania, in 1677 Stettin, and in 
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by storms and pressed by a superior enemy, had 





tor the Bilessan claims (1686), and also reaigned to im 
tei pace ey act 


recognised 
the disputes of the church and wns let ieee = 
a amnesty 
coreligionts in Francot, By his Potolan Bike ke opened 
eet By 
‘Ties to the fugitives, who brought their industry and skill with them. Louis 
angered at this; 7 redline os Sete ele 


Yo Key ames 1 ns pay aan ejection, drew fu thse rnsctong 
Frederick William, who bequeathed the execution of his 
ors he was himself prevented by death, to his son, Frederick 


Great Elector stands forth as the only really great ruler that Germany 
in the seventeenth century. It was by him that the melancholy 
¥ was first made to yield blessings to Germany, For when 


cee the imperial form of government in Germany and made 


of Prussia and Germany; to him Prussia owes 
ctions vanished before the sense of tasegice to 
that every man, whether he were of Cleves or of Brandenburg, 
or of East Prussia, felt himself to be a member of one whole, 
b up for Germany aie rep wer which was to take the place 
Si Ce nees Which he concluded in and 
r with his featpuiteant forces, opposed the overwhelming 
“XIV, and was thus enabled to prevent the preponderance of 

ope. He was the first who stood forth 





whieh | ae eae ae D 
‘ohtha Palstinain (1088), and the Tecpel eee 
{war wan abn loos how to defend the empire, Breserick 

thy of his father; and uniting Saxony, Hanover, and 


the electors of Branden- 
XIV, 


seemed out of the question, but in his extra- 
Prussia. Prince who was not well dis- 


momentary 
vailed. And so at Kénigsberg, on the 18th of January, 1701, Fred- 
the royal crown on the heads of himself and his consort in the midst 
A pomp, and henceforth styled himself Frederick I, 
It was only from the fature that this Lad received its ig 
“Tt was,” said Frederick the Great, “as though by it he said to 


reel for you a title; make yourselves worthy of it. Ihave 


d ogy ee er ee a 
” came into existence. The king’s consort, the 
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‘THE WAR OF THE POLISH SUCCESSION (1783-1785 A.D.) 
eae wee er ocerok, Willson I 


hel should be handed over to Russia on the ex: 
Epuainenh, of of the German ducal house of Kettler. 


A Russian 


corps. as led the French. ian king 
ee took place; France withdrew her demands; 
received as compensation the duchy of ate 
at his death (1766), fell by virtue of the treaty to Fran 
Lorraine, Francis 


hen, who since 1736 had been the 


was indemnified with Tus- 


Pragmatic Sanction, ‘Thus was 
the empire in the interesta of the Austrian family, 






had married Frederick IV of Schleawig-Holstein-Gott: 
erat Charles Frederick, On the death of Charles X! 
jah throne were set aside in favour of Charles XE’s 
onora, who became queen of Sweden (1718), 
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beating her with his stick, and kicking herso violently 
precipitated from the window to the pavement if her 
the its, 


of scoundrels; that he understood 
them, his son should suffer death, and 


of Anhalt-Dessau, known by the name of Anhalt 
‘same who is often mentioned in the wars of Freder- 
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ro aa flee ee petal Ease sinful, foolish, only 
of merey; and piously himeelf to die on these 
three Letters of his to his father, which can still be 
Wilhelmina’s Book, the sound of it Like that of di 
‘helmina ities 


wind evidently pi 

See eee 

nt and submit; left with Chaplain Miiller a of pious con- 
the Prince to submit. These are Katte’s last em- 

in his prison at Berlin, after sentence had gone forth. 


CARLYLE DESCRIBES KATTE’S END (NOVEMBER 6th, 1730) 


On eyoning, 5th November, it is intimated to him, unexpectedly at 
" tants toe Ce inn nd tore tine eaten ee 
gate. eee ne hatoen ary, petites hae teers then; 
under charge of his old Major and two brother Officers, who, and 
Miiller, are in the carriage with him, a troop of his own old Cavalry 
nt escorting, he leaves Berlin (rather on sudden summons); drives all 
n towards Ciistrin and immediate death. Words of sympathy were not 
ting RES tentang cheerily; grim faces wore a cloud of sor- 


morning, 6th November 1730, that Katte 
He took kind leave of Major and men: Adien, 
with you evermore!—And, about nine o’clock, he is on 
Rampart of the Castle, where a scaffold stands, Katte 
ly like the Prince’s; the Prince is already 
order: poate ered tha in se sha ee 

rt sm it into abeyance) ; ans 
Faithful Miller was in the death-car along 
to himself one Besserer, the Chaplain of the 
ace Here is a glimpse from Bes- 

an nothing: 

directed to God; and we (Miiller and 1), 
up heavenwards, by presenting the exam- 
the Lord,—as of God’s Son himself, and Ste- 
—till, under such discoursing, we approached 
wistful looking about, he did get sight of his be- 
the Crown-Prince,” at a window in the eas- 
ression, spoken in 





CHAPTER III. 
THE EARLY YEARS OF FREDERICK II 


[1740-1786 .p.] 


death of Frederick William I in May, 1740, Frederick was only 
of age; his essentially active mind, excited still more by 
ication to the sciences, and by constant communication with 
men, was adapted for the most profound subjects of research. The 
ry had transported his thoughts far beyond the narrow confines 
imes, and had instilled within him the most elevated ideas of the 
of which his first acts as sovereign gave immediate evidence, 
shown that he was resolved to be his own ruler; his activity in the 
of affairs, the attention he devoted to all subjects, from those 
import down to those of the most trivial nature, his sacrifice 
the strict distribution of his hours, so that not one should 
inactivity—all this excited the greatest astonishment in those of his 
had never heard of, or been accustomed to witness their sovereigns 
themselves so many sacrifices for the government of theirdomin- 
extraordinary effect thus produced is very aptly described by a 
re agreed when Sioned to eae ane “Tn order to ule a 
‘correct idea new reign,” he says, “it necessary to state le 
does all the work himself, whilst iis prime minister has noth- 
but to issue forth immediately from the cabinet the commands he 
without ever being consulted upon the subject. Unfortunately, 
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prevent some accident in such a caset 
Tony Frederick, postow ine Menperka) 

to a still higher piteh. Maupertuis is on the road, and 

im before long. 





Py And Dvery One shall get to Heaven in his own Way 
e another little fact which had immense renown at home and abroad, 
u months and afterwards. 


Protestants into Catholicism”: annexed, or ready for an- 
specific Report of Fiscal General to this effect ”:—upon which, 
rao ues. to) direct na to dot 
y writes on the margin these words, aerate ready, which we 
grammatical blotches on them; indicating a mind made up 
which was much more dubious “then, to most other minds, 
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|, and cannot keep down 

, loud unwise persuasion, and “rebuke it into silence 
Freedom of the Press will not answer very long, among 
egy aca tmnt enol con Hose 


of Frederick’s first week. Let these suffice as 

kind. Splendid indications surely; and shot forth in 

| Se ere upon an attentive world. Be- 
ul we say, what internal sea of splendour, struggling to disclose 
ly lies in this young King, eran bck Gia eres go for man- 
1 Yes, surely:—and introducing, we remark withal, the 
Seeread htenment and so much else; with French 
Bae weld suicided” hanging in therear! Clearly enough, 
Frederick, foremost man of his Time, and capable of 

te or dumb aspirings, belongs that questionable honour; 

one it would have seemed to Frederick, had he lived to see 


and activity, in the first months of his reign, were 
; as indeed, through life he continued to be a most 





ne Eerorane i basics nit as ineuleated by William TIT 
people’s minds, and fully prevailed in the 


wie the diplomatic word namely, that the peace of 
vty te eenuRiaricavs rental the neeentitna 


ri jas the two great continental kingdoms, whilst the two sea 
Holland, by inclining first to one, then to the other, 
Frederick I] rejected this view as now completely 

d the true state of the powers, and evolved a very differ- 


powers,” sald he, “are France and England. I give 








nothing but raw young recruits, who were filled with inde- 

consternation at the quick fire of the Prussians, and abandoned 

ir when their wooden ramrods broke, making it impossible 

i to shoot at all. They heay their knapsacks on the 

0 ah ela patie fusillade; each sought to shelter 

his comrades, the battalion gathered into a dense and disor- 

‘mass. Nothing would induce this mob to go forward, but neither did 

ground until Count Schwerin, who took the chief command after 

rT had left, ordered the whole body of his infantry to fix bayonets and 
advance to the attack with drams beating. 

Austrian officer testifies to the impressive effect of such a spectacle on 

of a true soldier, even when it is rent by the thought that the enemy 

. A-splendid parade march across a battlefield drenched with blood, 

but in grim earnest, yet carried out with the same strict order, 

same mechanical precision, the same attention to detail, as on the 


hs 


ay all their cartridges and had nothing but their bayonets left. 
ri ts in the first division wheeled round, one from the sec- 
In vain did Neipperg and his generals endeavour to in- 

.at least to stand; there was no stopping them, and a general 
inevitable. Neipperg Beasn stint seven o'clock, got back to 


under cover of the and Berlichingen’s cavalry, 


Grottkan and thence 


reached him at the critical moment, and who 
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everything was the rapidity of our resolutions 
precision with which they were carried out by the 
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EUROPE IN LEAGUE AGAINST AUSTRIA 
For Frederick's cause the consequences of the battle of Mollwitz were sur- 


ing; for the noble princess who sat on thethrone of Hi 
were lamentable. The news of the victory of Prussia 


over the party for Spain took fresh 
-was formed to deal Habsburg its death-blow and to dismember 


the French cabinet to obtain the im- 
majesty’: 


rms,” he wrote to Fleury, 
my only support and help.” 
occupy itself with the German question 
ision was indeed in its hands, 
dread of Austria. Atfirst the Prussian 
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the king said, “Frederick is afool, Fleury; heisaknave.” But gradually his 
advance began to give pleasure. Amelot, Maurepas, and Belle-Isle, actually 
spoke in the king’s council in favour of an alliance with Frederick and a war 
against Austria. 

Belle-Isle, who was looked upon as the upholder of gallantry and military 
discipline in the army, was a lean man, hot-blooded still, in spite of his fifty- 
seven years. Cherishing the most audacious plans, and confident of his ability 
to perform the most difficult tasks in statecraft and war, he handed to the 
king at this time a treatise on the political situation of Europe. Certain ideas 
recur from time to time in the life of nations, and Belle-Isle’s plan in this trea- 
tise is not something quite new, but merely the repetition of ideas already 
entertained by Henry IV and Richelieu—namely, to dismember Austria and 
make France the dominant power in Europe. 


FLEURY’S TREACHERY 


Fleury handed in an opposition report pointing out the poverty, the de- 
population of France. In vain! The king was ruled by his mistress and she 
wished for war a8 8 means of covering up the disgrace of her relations with 
the king and of winning over the nation, which hated and despised her, by a 
glorious war. When Fleury saw that his opposition to the war was being 
made use of asa lever to overthrow him in the king’s favour, he gradually 
altered his course. His letters to Maria Theresa at first overflowed with prot- 
estations of devotion and with assurances that France would be faithful to 
the treaties. Now he excused himself on the ground of the necessity of his 
position; he would guarantee to Maria Theresa Tuscany only; he protested 
that the king must help an old friend, the elector of Bavaria; that the guar- 
antee of the Pragmatic Sanction which Louis XIV had given to the late em- 
peror could bind him to nothing by reason of the restricting clause: “without 
detriment to the rights of a third person.” Thus at its close Fleury besmirched 
his meritorious and hitherto spotless career by falsehood and violation of 
faith, and laid the burden of a terrible war on his conscience, merely for the 
sake of retaining the power that had become so dear to him. 


BELLE-ISLE’S POLIOY 


Belle-Isle was despatched to Germany as ambassador extraordinary of his 
most Christian majesty, with unheard-of powers and a sum of 8,000,000 livres. 
Received everywhere with royal honours, he made a triumphal progress 
through that country in order to weave the net in which that noble quarry, 
anid was to be snared and done to death. 

the beginning of March, 1741, Belle-Isle left Paris, proceeeded up the 
Moulin to Cologne, Treves, and Mainz, the n to Dresden, finally to the camp at 
Mollwitz, where Frederick remained for two months after the battle, to re- 
model his cavalry and render it fit to withstand the Austrian. The French- 
man came with an escort of a hundred and twenty horse, instead of a parade of 
troops. Frederick instituted in his honour an eight days’ bombardment of 
Brieg, as the result of which the commandant, Piccolomini, was compelled, on 
May 4th, to surrender the town; the garrison was allowed, on a pledge not is 
serve against Prussia for two years, to depart with arms and 
imaginative Belle-Isle was already quite certain of the dismemberment of 
Austria. Frederick II himself says scornfully: “To hear him you might have 
thought that all the lands of the queen of Hungary were under the hammer.” 
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bidder, 
-Isle departed to Dresden, where his reception was 
inion at court veered like the weathercock in varying 
was very casei the queen was for Maria Theresa, 
Frederick, whose malicious tongue had loosed many a shaft 
minister, the growth of the Prussian power was looked on 
When the awe Ot the defeat of the Austrians at Mollwitz 
eg aces ohana ey wished to share in the 
although it continued negotiations with Maria Theresa and England and 
‘offered help—at an enormous price. Francis Stephen should be recognised as 
Sara eres have the vote of Saxony at the election of an emperor, but 
\ must in return pay within eighteen years 12,000,000 thalers, 
vality of Krossen from Prussia and give it to Saxony, together 
of land half a milo in width extending from Lusatia to Poland, in 

to Saxony an uninterrupted communication with that king- 

eventof mts repel peters election as emperor he must raise Sax- 

rank of a the electoral prince king of Rome, 
no heir of nesta ond house. But this was too much for Maria 

fpeleteration of Re Pasony into a kingdom would, she thought, bri 
of the epee constitution, for other electors also wouk 

‘This refusal wounded the sensitive feelings of the 
it was at moment that Belle-Isle and the Spanish ambassador 
den, and the tempting bait of Moravia was offered him. Belle- 
“that he should soon clinch the matter and betook himself to 
®, political adventurer that he was, he was received as a pro- 
aecorded royal nay and was granted a private house in 
suite and apartments for himself in the elector’s palace at 
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CHARLES OF LORRAINE 


contingent was at last raised and equipped, the reappear- 
in the field having had a very accelerating efec upon the 
received Hun- 


foree and fire Maria Theresa hoped for a fresh impulse and a new turn in the 
‘whole conduct of the war. This general was her brother-in-law, the stately 
ul who certainly showed in the first days of his command 
young in years and temperament without having a 


uthful general who. wrote such fine military disquisitions showed 
yacillation in the field. “Which shall I attack—the French, the 
the Prussians?” he incessantly inquired of Vienna, and regularly 
the only appropriate answer: “The general on the spot must 

hat point; not to question but to strike is his duty.” The prince 
acouneil of war on the 4th of March, and it was there decided that 

t foes, namely the Prussians and the Saxons, were to be attacked 


ce was not yet at ease and sent to Count Browne, whom illness 
from the council; the latter advised: ‘On the contrary, let us 
¢ thousand men of Marshal Broglie, then the Saxons will retire 


ee In this strait, he applied again to 
to Bartenstein, who was for attacking the 
‘Theresa’s concurrence that the 


ed first. 
bringing this command fell into the hands of the Prussians. 
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by Leopold’s subordinates), which had its effects shortly. 
there in arranging that left wing; Leopold is look- 
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the Euemy comes 
them :—“ And you, stout old General eee 
right a little, hidden behind this rising 
left wing by a few squadrons, which _ an 


himself out, as bidden: had Buddenbrock been rein- 
horse that could do no good on our left wing, it is 
pace better. Buddenbrock in this way, secretly, out- 
his right all forward, he has that string of marshy 
of Catkwite so-called, outflowings from the Brook of ‘Neuhof), 
in flank by any means. Brook of Neuhof, which meee 
y, farther i esacit ought to have reerossed bast 
hereabouts a mere fringe of quagmires and marshy 
boundary on the west or right; Brook of Brtlinka city 
of the Deerpark) bounds us eastward, or on our left. Prince Karl 
en, this time, is in two lines, cavalry on right and left but rather in 


“ : 
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eel 


us at both ends (being dainty of his ground, I sup- 

‘and comes on in hollow-crescent form:—which is not reckoned orthodox 
men. What all these Villages, human individuals and terrified 

I never can conjecture! Thick-soled peasants, terrified 
ide, I should say; mount your garron 
hide your batter-pots, meal-barrels; run at least ten miles 


ee 8 ® hot May morning, the Austrians very near;—and 

his Majesty coming. Majesty has marched since four; 

all, His men rank at once in the corner 

one of his horse-generals, Lehwald, is sent to the left, to put 

beawry there (cannot quite do it, he either):—and the 

who secretly outflanks here on the right, this shall at 

fee qommouner: fas Lis Wajecty got upon the little eminence or 
and scanned the Austrian lines for an instant or two, than his 
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lop,” to see what can be done upon them with the white weapon. Old Bud- 
denbrock, surely, did not himself ride in the charge? He is an old man of 
seventy; has fought at Oudenarde, Malplaquet, nay at Steenkirk, and been 
run through the body, under Dutch William; is an old acquaintance of 
Oharles XII’s even; and sat solemnly by Frederick Wilhelm’s coffin, after so 
much attendance during life. The special leader of the charge was Bredow; 
also a veteran gentleman, but still in the fifties: he, I conclude, made the 
charge; first at a trot, then ata gallop,—with swords flashing hideous, and 
eyebrows knit. 


The Dust Tempest 


“The dust was prodigious,” says Frederick, weather being dry and ground 
sandy; for a space of time you could see nothing but one huge whirlpool of 
dust, with the gleam of steel flickering madly in it: however, Buddenbrock, 
outflanking the Austrian first line of horse, did hurl them from their place; 
by and by you see the dust-tempest running south, faster and faster south, — 
that is to say, the Austrian horse in flight; for Buddenbrock, outflanking 
them by three squadrons, has tumbled their first line topsy-turvy, and they 
rush to rearward, he following away and away. Now were the time fora fresh 
force of Prussian cavalry,—for example, those you have standing useless be- 
hind the gullies and quagmires on your left wing (says Stille, after the event) ; 
—due support to Buddenbrock, and all that Austrian cavalry were gone, and 
their infantry left bare. 

But now again, see, do not the dust-clouds pause? They pause, mounting 
higher and higher; they dance wildly, then roll back towards us; too evi- 
dently back. Buddenbrock has come upon the second line of Austrian horse; 
in too loose order Buddenbrock, by this time, and they have broken him:— 
and it is a mutual defeat of horse on this wing, the Prussian rather the worse 
of the two. And might have been serious,—had not Rothenburg plunged 
furiously in, at this crisis, quite through to the Austrian infantry, and 
restored matters, or more. Making a confused result of it in this quarter. 
Austrian horse-regiments there now were that fled quite away; as did even 
one or two foot-regiments, while the Prussian infantry dashed forward on 
them, escorted by Rothenburg in this manner,—who got badly wounded in the 
business; and was long an object of solicitude to Frederick. And contrari- 
wise certain Prussian horse also, it was too visible, did not compose themselves 
till fairly arear of our foot. This is Shock First in the Battle; there are 
Three Shocks in all. 

Partial charging, fencing, and flourishing went on; but nothing very effec- 
tual was done by the horse in this quarter farther. Nor did the fire or effort 
of the Prussian infantry in this their right wing continue; Austrian fury and 
chief effort having, by this time, broken out in an opposite quarter. So that 
the strain of the Fight lies now in the other wing over about Chotusitz and the 
Brtlinka Brook; and thither I Perceive his Majesty has galloped, being “al- 
ways in the thickest of the danger” this day. Shock Second is nowon. The 
Austrians have attacked at Chotusitz; and are threatening to do wonders 


Prince Leopold’s Left Wing, as we said, was entirely defective in the eye 
of tacticians (after the-event). Far from leaning on the wall of the Deer- 
park, he did not even reach the Brook,—or had to weaken his force in Chotu- 
sitz Village for that object. So that when the Austrian foot comes storming 
upon Chotusitz, there is but “half a regiment” to defend it. And as for cav- 
alry, what is to become of cavalry, slowly threading, under cannonshot and 
musketry, these intricate quagmires and gullies, and dangerously breaking 
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after such experimenting in the Brtlinka quarter, gal- 
the Prussians in the rear;—“pleasanter by far,” j 

“to plunder the Prussian camp,” which they desery in those 
accordingly they rush. Too many of them; and the Hussars 
the sorrowful indignation of Prince Karl whose right arm 
in this manner. After the fight, they repented 
to say so, as if with the rope about their neck; 


Shock Third 


‘Nor is Prince Karl’s left wing gaining garlands just at this moment. 
Shock Third is awakening :—and be decisive on Prince Karl. Chotusitz, 
set on fire an hour since (about 9 A.a.), still burns; cutting him in two, as 

or a left wing from his right: and it is on his right wing 
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Karl ing for victory, at present; his left ving: ruffled by 

“ Prussian charges of horse, with occasional Prussian swift 

being left to its own inferior luck, which is beginning 

onit. And, lo, on the sudden (what brought finis to the business), 

Seizing the moment, commands a united charge on this. left wing: 
dashes forward on it, double-quick, takes it furiously, 


ustrian left wing cannot stand it at all. 
stormed in upon in this manner, swags and sways, 
upon the right wing; which latter has its own 


N or point of defence to hold by, Prince Karl is emi- 
and will be hurled wholly into the Brtlinka, and the islands and 
-he mind! Prince unre gives th esd for him!—noticin; 
‘phenomenon, rap’ ives the word for retreat, to avoi 
‘Noon; four hours of battle; very fierce on both the 
Sallectatalyt in tis contre’ (weotwerd, ct Ohotmaits) mostly 
than half the Prussians” standing with arms shouldered. 
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power. 

particular, the réle of spectator, which it 

of Breslau, was all the more difficult to 

in which it was to take no further part had to be fought on 

soil, with German countries, and the very crown of the empire at 


of his first war the king had aimed at nothing more 

if the Prussian dominions. In return for the cession of 
give his voice in the election to the imperial 

lof the heiress of the house of Habsburg, 

that is to say, he had been prepared to counte- 

Austrii A8 crown 
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good wishes for his elevation to the imperial dignity, 
no man ying, who deserved it more or was better 


unexpectedly, Prussia practically held 

; The elevation of the elector of Bavaria to 
e was in the main the doing of Prussia. Thus Bavaria was 
titude towards her benefactor, while, after the elector of 
the coalition, the Saxon ambassador pathetically bewailed 
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the representative of the new dynasty soon became painfull, 
Oe ee ey tie A a on which 

Habsburg line had always been able to reckon. In the elec- 
24th, 1742, the unanimity of the electoral college 





@ fashion ree inauspicious for the newly-elected emperor, 
Austria, thongh shorn of her imperial state, could rely on 
mn of two separate groups, and on every division in a 
-six voters these formed the solid nucleus of an Austrian major- 
place there were the so-called “pensioners” of the court of 
gave their votes in accordance with the notorious formula, in om- 
eral date ‘the small temporal principalities which owed their admission 
the conneil of princes of the empire to the favour of the Habsburg em- 
families whose seions had been for generations courtiers or soldiers of 
+ Lobkowitz, Salm, Dietrichstein, Auersberg, Schwartzenstein, 
r Fiirstenberg, and Liechtenstein. The nine heredi- 
-of these houses were generally reinforced by four representative 
the “Grafenverbinde” of the Wetterau, Swabia, Franconia, and 
The second mighty stay, when it was necessary to secure a de- 
Austria’s favour, was to be found in the compact body of Germania 
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wrote a parr yeniant letter, accompanied by a costly casket. 


mother 
Tn the of My Own Frederick" pec of the event at Hohen- 
friedberg as 80 rare, so worthy of fame, that it should be inscribed in 
; ieramian annals in golden letears. He adds of the whole army present on 
that d ec eee ct “Addaa 1h nt salar in roe: 
an s 
of France in less flattering terms; he had 
d the order of things at berg; the battle of Fontenoy and the tak- 
0 y were honourable to him and advant us to France; but for 
diate i a le on the of the Scamander, 
ing of Pekin, would have been equally useful. 
Battle at Soor (September 80th, 1745) 


of means drove the king from one camp to another. The enor- 
‘troops needed for the transport from Silesia reduced his force 
Prince Charles saw in his own superior numbers this advan- 
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tage. He pushed on from Jaromierz towards Kéniginhof, and concealed his 
strength so well behind the clouds of light infantry, that General von Katzler 
came back to the king’s camp on the night of September 29th without having 
seen the main body of the enemy’s force. The next morning Charles stood in 
battle array, opposite Frederick’s right wing, and bombarded the Prussian 
camp before daybreak. The king had commanded a march to Trautenau the 
evening before; he now ranged himself under the enemy’s fire in such a way 
that he was parallel and opposite to him; but the right wing of his cavalry at- 
tacked the Austrians and overthrew them; the infantry, after three attempts, 
succeeded in storming heights which were protected by cannon. The enemy 
drew upon a second and a third height, but the impetuous onslaught of the 
Prussian cavalry forced them to retreat. 

Up to now the king had held the cavalry of the left wing in reserve; now 
he brought up that of the right wing to reinforce it, and with these two at- 
tacked the foe. The Austrian infantry held their position near Prausnitz for 
ue time, but finally the flight became general and the victor encamped at 

rr. 

Nadasdi had intended attacking the Prussians, in face, in the rear and on 
their left, whilst Prince Charles simultaneously engaged them on their right. 
But his light infantry pillaged the camp and baggage, and so assisted the king 
to defeat them. “Just imagine,” wrote Frederick to Fredersdorf, “how we 
*fought—eighteen against fifty, my whole transport in confusion. In all my 
life I have never been in such straits as on the 30th; and for all that, [emerged 
—you see no bullet hurts me.” The camp library was also lost at Soor, and 
Duhan' had to make haste and send Cicero, Horace, Lucian, Voltaire, Bossuet, 
Rousseau, and Gresset, so that the study of the muses could continue. The 
gene Erlend was also commanded to have a fine edition of Racine in readiness 

for return. 


Victory of Hennersdorf (November #84, 1745 A.D.) 


The advanced season necessitated the journey into Silesia by the difficult 

pass near Schatzlar. Frederick divided his army, which Prince Leopold was 
to command, between Schweidnitz and Striegau; and on the 28th of October, 
the day when his convention with England was arranged in Hanover, he went 
to Berlin, where, on the 8th of November he heard from Wiilfwenstierna, 
Swedish minister to the Dresden court, of a scheme on foot, projected by 
Count Brihl, for the invasion of Berlin, which should force him to yield Silesia 
up to Austria; and Magdeburg, Halberstadt, together with Halle and the sur- 
rounding districts, to Saxony. 
. The court of Dresden had “long hankered after its neighbour on the Spree, 
for Berlin, thanks to a new system of government, began to be of importance. 
Prussia, steadily growing in moral strength, was at last becoming a power of 
the first rank in Europe, and could hold her own against the house of Habs- 
burg in matters both of church and state. With whom then should Saxony 
side? The Second Silesian War had made her hateful to Prussia, as she had 
been an adherent of Austria, and Frederick, during his progress through her 
territory, had not kept his troops under the strictest discipline; even at Hohen- 
friedberg the bitterest animosity had been shown towards Saxony. 

The prince von Griinne led 10,000 Austrians through Saxony and marched 
on to Berlin; Prince Charles pushed forward with 40,000 men into upper 
Lusatia, joined issue with the allies, and intended carrying on the war in the 
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tion to duty which did not fail when the king did actually, as in the notorious 
lawsuit of Miiller, let himself be beguiled into the mistake of interrupting the 
independent course of justice, though it had been done with the very best 
intentions. 

Thus from Frederick’s school there proceeded a host of officials who were 
objects of admiration and envy to the whole of Germany, compared as they were 
with the venal, inert, lazy, and ignorant men, who formed the same class in 
all the other states. It was they who withstood, and in a great measure suc- 
cessfully, the corruption of the government which followed, and preserved for 
later days the traditions of a conscientious and punctilious ‘administrative and 
judicial body, operating for the public benefit, and possessed of intellectual 
culture and thoroughness, which produced a rich harvest for the regeneration 
of the Prussian state.* 

The period of eight years which had been allowed to the different states of 
Europe from the Peace of Aachen until a new war broke out, did not produce 
in them the desired feeling of united firmness and security; but, on the con- 
trary, all seemed unsettled and in dread of the new commotions which hovered 
over this brief state of repose. For it was but too evident that the inimical 
powers so recently roused up—not having as yet found their equilibrium—had 
only made a pause for the purpose of soon resuming hostilities against each 
other with renewed vigour. The empress-queen could not brook the loss of 
Silesia, and she felt this loss the more acutely, inasmuch as she was obliged 
to undergo the mortification of knowing that the king of Prussia, by adopting 
& proper course of administration, had been able to double the revenue of that 
beautiful country. Frederick, on the other hand, was too clear-sighted not to 
foresee that a third struggle with her was inevitable. Among the other Euro- 
pean powers, too, there was a restless spirit at work; they entered into alli- 
ances, looked about them—now here, now there—for friends, and increased 
their strength by land and sea. Europe was at this moment divided by two 
leading parties: France, Prussia, and Sweden adhered to the one, Austria, 
England, and Saxony to the other; the rest had not yet come to any conclusion 
as to which party they should support, but their assistance was eagerly sought 
by both. Maria Theresa at first cast her eye upon the powerful state of Rus- 
sia, whose empress, Elizabeth, appeared inclined to hurl back her bold north- 
ern neighbour into his former insignificance; and eventually both parties con- 
cluded an alliance by means of the grand chancellor of Russia, Bestuschef, 
who had a personal dislike to the king of Prussia, because the latter refused 
to gratify his avaricious disposition. In order to induce Russia to take active 
measures against Prussia, England found it necessary to act upon the grand 
chancellor with her money, and by this means a war was all but declared 
already between Russia and Prussia. George II of England more especially 
desired this, in order that he might by such war be relieved of the anxiety he 
felt for his principality of Hanover ; for as he was already engaged in a mari- 
time war with France, with the view of acquiring new territories in other parts 
of the world, it was to be expected that France in union with Prussia would 
forthwith attack his electorate. Maria Theresa, however, on her part, saw 
this storm preparing in the north of Europe without fear or inquietude, as she 
nourished strong hopes that it would give her an opportunity of reconquering 
her Silesian territory.? 


PRUSSIA, ENGLAND, AND THE NEW PROVINCES OF FRIESLAND (1751-1788) 


England lost an ally in the fresh conflict with France which loomed, a per- 
petual menace, on the horizon, while the relations between the English royal 
family and their near kin of the royal house of Prussia grew more and more 
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the contrary, from his earliest performances it seemed not improbable that he 
might develop into a ruthless and insatiable conqueror, such as Napoleon 
gradually became. And even the soberest politicians were convinced that in 
his alliance with France he contemplated the seizure of Hanoverian territory. 
When, about the same time, a project for the election of aking of the Romans 
came to nothing, the failure was regarded as a result of Prussian intrigues, and 
in the summer of 1753 matters had come to such a pass that hardly anyone 
soutied that there would be a speedy outbreak of hostilities between England 
and Prussia. 

The fact made George II realise all the more keenly the necessity of knit- 
ting closer the ancient alliance with Austria. But, to his surprise and disap- 
pointment, he found that the overtures of his ambassador were received with 
increasing coolness at the court of Vienna. Maria Theresa did not even seem 
particularly interested in securing the election of her own son as king of the 
Romans. King George was clearly more “imperial” than the empress and 
mother herself. This indifference on the part of his “natural” ally stirred 
the ready choler of the British monarch. He felt his consequence as an elec- 
tor and his greatness as king of England deeply wounded. To those about 
him he let fall angry words concerning this “vagabond stranger whom he had 
helped to the throne.”! 

Meantime Frederick, taking quick advantage of the situation, formed and 
put into immediate execution a plan no less unexpected than extraordinary. 
Abandoning the lukewarm aid of France, which lay, as it were, in a state of 
political lethargy, and had afforded him but very trifling assistance in his Ero 
Silesian wars, he suddenly turned to England, now so much in 
power and enterprising boldness, and claimed her alliance; and the English 
nation acceded to his proposal. Both nations needed this reciprocal aid 
against other adversaries; and, at the same time, required the confidence of 
each other in order that England might be at ease with regard to Hanover. 
Hence the alliance between England and Prussia, which based its security in 
the sympathy of both nations, might be truly termed a natural alliance, and 
was founded upon firmer grounds than those of mere state policy. 

By this single turn the relations which had hitherto existed between the 
different states of Europe were altogether changed. Prussia had declared her- 
self independent of France, and England of Austria; and through a singular 
capricious sport of fortune, France and Austria, who had been enemies for 
three hundred years, now found themselves, to their own astonishment, placed 
in close proximity, and called upon to give each other their hands; and all 
the rules of political calculation hitherto held as immutable were at one blow 
demolished. Luckily for Austria, she possessed in her prime minister, Prince 
Kaunitz, and in the empress Maria Theresa herself, two whose power of mind 
enabled them at once to perceive and avail themselves of the altered position 
of affairs, and who did not suffer themselves to be held in check by ancient 
custom. They sought for an alliance with France, and obtained it. On the 
1st of May, 1756, the Treaty of Versailles was drawn up, after that between 
England and Prussia had been already concluded at Westminster in the month 
of January of the same year.” 
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court of Vienna profited by the passions of sovereigns and their ministers, to 
attract them to itself, and govern them according to the purpose proposed. 

During these sudden and unexpected changes of system the English ships 
no longer kept any measures with those of France. The vexations and infrac- 
tions they committed enforced the king of France, in his own despite, to de- 
clare war. The French ostentatiously announced that they were preparing to 
make a descent on England. They lined the coasts of Brittany and Norman- 
dy with troops, built flat-bottomed boats for their transportation, and assem- 
bled some ships of war at Brest. These appearances terrified the English, and 
there were moments during which this nation, which has the character of so 
much wisdom, imagined its destruction near. To remove these fears, King 
George had recourse to Hanoverian and Hessian troops, that were brought 
into England. 

The first thing necessary, at the commencement of the war, was to deprive 
the Saxons of the means of making themselves parties in it and of disturbing 
Prussia. The electorate of Saxony must be traversed to carry the war into 
Bohemia. If Saxony were not conquered, an enemy would be left behind; 
who, depriving the Prussians of the free navigation of the Elbe, would oblige 
them to quit Bohemia, whenever the king of Poland should please.' 

In the autumn of 1756, therefore, Frederick, unexpectedly and without 
previously declaring war, invaded Saxony, of which he speedily took posses- 
sion, and shut up the little Saxon army, thus taken unawares, on the Elbe at 
Pirna. A corps of Austrians, who were also equally unprepared to take the 
field, hastened, under the command of Browne, to their relief, but were, on 
the 1st of October, defeated at Lobositz, and the fourteen thousand Saxons 
under Rutowsky at Pirna were in consequence compelled to lay down their 
arms, the want to which they were reduced by the failure of their supplies 
having already driven them to the necessity of eating hair-powder mixed with 
gunpowder.> 


THE DEFEAT OF THE SAXONS AT PIRNA (1786 A.D.) 


Whilst the chill October rain descended without intermission upon the 
wretched Saxon soldiers, their leader sat warm and dry in the impregnable 
fortress of Konigstein. Through the floods that poured across the window- 
panes of the commandant’s quarters he saw the long columns of his battalions 
cross the bridge and struggle painfully up the slippery footpath which led 
from the hamlet of Halbestadt to Ebenheit, above the precipitous river bank; 
he saw the exhausted horses toiling vainly to draw the light guns up to the 
plateau, the cavalry crowding in the narrow space between the declivity and 
the stream till their turn came to defile. 

And when he turned his eyes from the dreadful throng, the hopeless con- 
fusion by the river, towards the spot whence, in fair weather, the domes and 
towers of his capital could be seen gleaming, he saw, to his dismay, the Prus- 
sian hussars already on the table-land where his own camp had stood during 
the past weeks. He saw the bold horsemen climb down the pass by which 
his own troops had just come, he saw his own men in terror cut the cables of 
the bridge and let it drift down-stream. Nor did the darkness draw a merci- 
fal veil over the mournful scenes at his feet. His camp had no rest. Far 
into the night he could not choose but hear, in angry grief, the shouts of the 
triumphant enemy, busy over the plunder of the abandoned tents and baggage 
wagons, and searching his own late headquarters at Struppen for spoil. But 
one ray of hope was still left to the unhappy elector. When the day dawned 
he fancied that he should see his army cut its way through the ranks of the 
enemy. 
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The Capitulation 


Next day (Friday, October 15th) Count Rutowsky went over to Struppen 
to arrange the details of the surrender with King Frederick, who had hastened 
thither from Bohemia. He found the monarch, to whom he submitted a draft 
of the terms of capitulation, in the worst of tempers. The unexpected delay 
which the obstinate resistance of the Saxons had imposed upon his milit 
operations had embittered him. He would hear of no terms and demanded an 
unconditional surrender. In vain did Rutowsky try to save at least the Po- 
lish body-guard of the king and the Household Grenadiers from the general 
dissolution that menaced the army. Nay, even the status of prisoners of war 
was not assured to them in plain terms, On the contrary, Frederick with his 
own hand wrote on the margin of the document: “If the king will give them 
to me they need not become prisoners of war.” Nor was it possible to obtain 
a promise that no one should be forced to serve Prussia. Arms, cannon, 
tents, and all military stores naturally fell to the victors. The small conces- 
sion that officers might retain their swords and that the drums, flags, and 
standards should be placed in safe keeping at Konigstein was obtained with 
difficulty. Ina postscript to the deed of capitulation Rutowsky stated that 
he was empowered to let the troops lay down their arms, but not to absolve 
them from their oath. The elector, too, refused to yield this last point. But 
they could not hinder the king of Prussia from dealing as he pleased with 
the unfortunate soldiery. And Frederick feared that such a large number of 
prisoners of war, whom he could hardly expect to exchange, would be a great 
anxiety to him personally and an enormous drain on his military resources. 
‘These reasons impelled him to'a course of conduct unprecedented in history 
and opposed to every law of civilised nations. 

No one who has not experienced it can form any conception of the bitter- 
ness of feeling which such a dire catastrophe stirs in the breast of the soldier. 
To his last hour he is haunted by the painful memory of the fatal day that 
witnessed the destruction of the army to which he had devoted his life’s ser- 
vice and dissolved forever more the bonds of comradeship which had grown 
dear to him; and every year that goes by makes the thought of the past more 
grievous. In proportion as the darker features and the little drawbacks of 
the old state of things recede from memory, the advantages of what is now 
lost to him shine forth more brightly. But the capitulation which annihilated 
the Saxon army took place under circumstances 80 peculiarly galling that they 
left a sting even to succeeding generations. It dated its fame from the earli- 
est days of standing armies; it had fought with distinction against the terrible 
Charles XII, and even against its present opponent. Its present evil case was 
not the fault of its leaders, but of the wrong-headed policy of its master and 
(to a still greater extent) of his notorious minister, Brihl. And in spite of 
all, the soldiers had borne the disasters of the last weeks with exemplary dis- 
cipline and unmurmuring subordination. 

And for their reward they were spared none of the humiliating formalities 
which an ancient and barbarous custom imposes on the vanquished. The 
victors could not deny themselves the pleasure of seeing the captured army 
march past them on Sunday, the 17th of October. On that march there were 
only about twelve thousand left to give up their weapons. It is easier to im- 
agine than to describe the sensations with which the disarmed warriors must 
have gone down the Elbe by the craggy valley (now the resort of thousands 
of tourists) which leads from Waltersdorf to Niederrathen. At the point 
where now the motley swarm of visitors to the Bastei flows to and fro through 
the summer weather, they found the bridge which was to have led them to 
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THE BATTLE OF PRAGUE (1787 A.D.) 
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FREDERICK AFTER PRAGUE AND KOLIN 
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to this side of the river, and are treated in the same manner as the Prussian 
soldiers are.” 

After receipt of the despatches relative to the battle of Prague, Lord Hol- 
derness writes: “‘The admiration we already had for his Prussian majesty is 
raised to the highest pitch. Men, women, and children are singing his praises. 
The most frantic marks of joy appear in the streets.” 

Mere admiration, however, did not help the king out of his difficulties. 
He therefore said to Mitchell: “I see I have nothing to expect from England. 
‘The English are no longer the same people. Your want of union and steadi- 
ness has dissipated the natural strength of your nation, and, if the same con- 
duct is continued, England will no longer be considered of that great impor- 
tance in Europe.” 

Six days after these expressions (18th of June) the battle of Kolin was 
lost. “The morning after the battle,” Mitchell writes, “the Prussian army 
retired to Nimburg, in perfect good order, with their baggage and artillery, 
having left behind them only some few cannon whose carriages had been dam- 

in the action. It is the unanimous opinion of all the officers I have 
talked with that, had the cavalry done their duty, victory was certain.” 

In a second letter of the same day he says: “The desire of the king to give 
immediate succours in lower Silesia, his impetuosity of temper, and, above all, 
the contempt he has conceived for the enemy, have been the causes of this 
defeat. He might have had more infantry with him, and there was no neces- 
sity to attack the enemy so posted.” 

On the 29th of June, Mitchell continues: “On Monday the 27th, the king 
of Prussia arrived at Leitmeritz with fourteen battalions; 80 we have here an 
army of fifty battalions and seventy-five squadrons, all in perfect good order 
and in great spirits. When the king rode along the front of the camp, the 
soldiers of themselves turned out of their tents, and said, ‘ Give us but an op- 
portunity, we will revenge what has happened.’ An Austrian officer said, 
“We have repulsed the attack, but have not gained the battle.’ The king 
bears his misfortune greatly, though it is the first of the kind he has ever met 
with. Since his arrival here he was pleased to describe to me the whole action 
of the 18th. He says the posts the Austrians occupied were indeed too strong, 
but he does not think them stronger than those he drove them from in the bat- 
tle of Prague. He had too few infantry, and it was not the enemies’ soldiers, 
but their artillery (upwards of two hundred and fifty cannon), well posted, 
that made his men retire. 

“He imputes the loss of this battle to the ardour of his soldiers, who at- 
tacked the enemy in front, contrary to his orders; for by the disposition he 
had made his left wing only was to have attacked the right of the Austrians 
in flank. This they did with great success, took several batteries, advanced 
two hundred paces beyond them, and, having gained the flank of the enemy, 
put them in great confusion. From this right wing he had intended to draw 
troops to support the attack on the left, if there should be occasion; and by 
remaining in the position he had placed it in, the left of the enemy would 
have been kept in respect, and could not have acted. But the good effects of 
this disposition were entirely defeated by the too great ardour of his soldiers 
towards the centre, who, unhappily seeing the progress the left wing was mak- 
ing, and eager to share in the victory which they began to think certain, at- 
tacked first a village, which lay a little to the centre of the Austrian army, 
which they took, and then the whole Prussian wing engaged, and was by that 
means exposed to the dreadful fire of the Austrian battery and lines, whose 
artillery were all charged with cartridge shot, 

“The cause of these misfortunes is chiefly owing to the great success 
the king of Prussia’s army has had in eight successive battles against the 
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it is too mean a footing for me to put myself upon. Considering the 
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abusing them,’ For nine months together,” adds Mitchell, “in con- 
the internal dissension of England, the king has been answered 
But in the situation his affairs are now in, there is no time 
Jost; if England will not endeavour to save him, he must save himself as 
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THE DEATH OF SOPETE DOROTHRA 


On the 28th of June, ten after the battle of Kolin, died Sophie Doro- 
ick. Mitchell speaks in several despatches 
feigned and profound sorrow. 
” (he writes on the 2nd of July) “has seen nobody since he has 
news, and I hear he is deeply afflicted. His grief, Iam sure, is 
never did any man give stronger marks of duty and affection than 
on every occasion to his mother; and no mother ever deserved 
her children than shedid. Yesterday,” he continues on the 4th of 
“the king sent for me, which was the first time he had seen anybody 
he received the news of the death of his mother. I had the honour to 
n with him some hours in his closet: I must own eye lordship I was 
affected to see him indulging his grief, giving way to the 
ions by recalling to mind the many obligations he had to 
‘mother, and repeating to me her sufferings, and the manner in which 
she did to everybody, and the comfort he had to have 
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gentleness, and acknowledging that in his youth 


deserved his father’s indignation, which, however, 
the impetuosity of his temper, had carried too far. 
's persuasion and that of his sister of Bayreuth, he 
under his hand, declaring he ne 
on than princess Emilia of England; that this was very wrong 














own 
him. But much of this feelin, Nee Basen eee likewise, through be- 
how Frederick, with the aid only of own Prussians, had to contend 
hordes of barbarians from the east, as well as the hated and most for- 
: enemy from the west; whilst in the interior he had to face the Aus- 
trian armies of soldiers all differing in language, customs, and man- 


imperial was already in Thuringia, and made preparations for depriv- 
ing the ns of the whole of Saxony, whence the Totter received their 
‘stores and supplies of provisions. 


THE BATTLE OF GROSS JAGERNDORF (AUGUST 80TH, 1757) 


‘This was not the only side by which Frederick was hard pressed. The 
Swedes spread themselves throughout the whole of Pomerania and Ukermark, 
those countries under heavy contributions, whilst they had only to 
themselves of their whole force in order to advance direct upon Berlin 
itself, and make themselves, with scarcely any opposition, masters of that city. 


|, Apraxin, had already entered Prussia with one hundred 
to oppose him Field-Marshal Lehwald had only twenty- 
; nevertheless, he was forced to give the Russians battle, 
e ‘the sacrifice, as Frederick sent him strict orders to drive out 
and put an end to their devastations. Accordingly the 
‘action took place at Gross Jiigerndorf, near Wehlau; but the most undaunted 
‘desperate cournge displayed by the Prussians was employed in vain 
ast a force so overwhelming.4 The Prussians advanced in three columns 
forests against the left flank of the Russians. ‘They threw back 
pete ae Lee first line of infantry and captured three batteries. 
artillery fire, how 
n General Romanzo 









now appeared irretrievably lost— 
ii of advancing, withdrew to 
n frontiers ten days after the battle he had gained. 
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Thus we find, from time to time, the troubled path of Frederick illumined 
by a glimmering ray of hope, which appeared to lead him on to better for- 
tune. This time it originated in the serious illness of the empress Elizabeth 
of Russia; and the grand chancellor Bestuschef, believing her death close at 
hand, and having his eye directed to her successor, Peter—son of the duke of 
Holstein and an admirer and friend of the Prussian hero—lost not a moment 
in commanding General Apraxin to withdraw his troops from the Prussian 
dominions. This enabled the army under Lehwald to march against the 
Swedes, who, on the approach of the Prussians, evacuated the entire country 
and retreated as far as Stralsund and Riigen.¢ 


BATTLES OF ROSSBACH AND LEUTHEN (1757 A.D.) 


Autumn fell, and Frederick’s fortune seemed fading with the leaves of 
summer. He had, however, merely sought to gain time in order to recruit his 
diminished army; and Daun having, with his usual tardiness, neglected to 
pursue him, he suddenly took the field against the imperials under the duke 
of Saxe-Hildburghausen and the French under Soubise. The two armies met. 
on the 5th of November, 1757, on the broad plain around Leipsic, near the vil- 
lage of Rossbach, not far from the scene of the famous encounters of earlier 
times. The enemy, three times superior in number to the Prussians, lay in a 
half-circle with a view of surrounding the little Prussian camp, and, certain 
of victory, had encumbered themselves with a numerous train of women, wig- 
makers, barbers, and modistes from Paris, The French camp was one scene 
of confusion and gaiety. Ona sudden, Frederick sent General Seidlitz with 
his cavalry amongst them, and an instant dispersion took place, the troops 
flying in every direction without attempting to defend themselves—some 
Swiss, who refused to yield, alone excepted. The Germans on both sides 
showed their delight at the discomfiture of the French. An Austrian coming 
to the rescue of a Frenchman, who had just been captured by a Prussian, 
“Brother German,” exclaimed the latter, “let me have this French rascal!” 
“Take him and keep him!” replied the Austrian, riding off. The scene more 
resembled a chase than a battle. The imperial army (Reichsarmee) was thence 
nicknamed the runaway (Reissaus) army. Ten thousand French were taken 
prisoners. The loss on the side of the Prussians amounted to merely one han- 
dred and sixty men. The booty consisted chiefly in objects of gallantry be- 
longing rather to a boudoir than toacamp. The French army perfectly re- 
sembled its mistress, the marquise de Pompadour.’ 

The Austrians had, meanwhile, gained great advantages to the rear of the 
Prussian army, had beaten the king’s favourite, General Winterfeld, at Moys 
in Silesia, had taken the important fortress of Schweidnitz and the metropolis, 
Breslan, whose commandant, the duke of Bevern (a collateral branch of the 
house of Brunswick), had fallen into their hands whilst on a reconnoitring 
expedition. Frederick, immediately after the battle of Rossbach, hastened 
into Silesia, and, on his march thither, fell in with a body of two thousand 
young Silesians, who had been captured in Schweidnitz, but, on the news of 
the victory gained at Rossbach, had found means to regain their liberty and 
had set off to his rencontre. The king, inspirited by this reinforcement, hur- 


'Beldlitz, who covered himself with glory on this occasion, was the best horseman of the 
day. He is said to have once ridden under the sails of a windmill when in motion. One day, 
when standing on the bridge over the Oder at Frankfort, being asked by Frederick what he 
would do if blocked up on both sides by the enemy, he leaped, without replying, into the deep 
current and swam to shore. The Black Hussars with the death's head on their caps chfetly 
distinguished themselves during this war. 





RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


sustained by her army at the battle of Leuthen, as well as 
the distressed condition to which the war had reduced her states. She was 
likewise influenced in her resolution by France who insisted upon the continu- 
ation of the war in Germany, otherwise that power would be obliged to con- 
alone ee Hence the offers of Frederick were rejected, 
for a fresh campaign renewed on a more extensive scale than 

Charles of Lorraine, who had lost the confidence both of the army 

» was forced to resign the chief command. It was found, 

y difficult to meet with his substitute, for the brave field- 


ay supplanted; 
than thers for iene 
eestelpaeee were likewise reinforced, and another general-in-chief, 
‘was appointed instead of the duke of Richelieu. The latter, 
, returned to France with all the millions he had exacted, during 
; ‘of his service, upon which he lived in the most extravagant, gor- 
| Style, in the face of the whole world, and in defiance of all shame and 
u Lae also joined in the desire for a continuation of the war, and 
Restuschef, who had in the previous year recalled the army 
was removed from office, and another leader, General Fermor, 
tthe head of the Russian troops; he, in fact, lost not a moment, 
at once et Prussia, in the month of January, and conquered 
without any resistance, owing to the absence of General Lehwald, 
army was then in Pomerania, contending against the Swedes. 
Re eee make a stand against such serious and overwhelm- 
was forced to summon together the entire and extreme 
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ahem he might pare dejenlence, he jemeewer only England and a few 
princes in the naeth af Germany, and these were alresly paralysed by the dis- 
greet Convention of Chater Reven, 
a him very favourably at this moment in England; 
Nich natinn, slenza reuby to acknowledge and appreciate patriotic 
mente tn every guste, wae inspired by the battle of Roesbach with 
jet cubhinelaem for Frederick, whilst the most complete disgust was 
Wy evedted ssysinat the le ‘ ion of Closter Seven. In ac- 
Hance willy thee ferlings, the celebrated William Pitt, who had just been 
. eanaed (his treaty, which had not as yet been con- 
and det ined to continue the war with 
hwith augmented, and the appointment 
‘k himself. His eagle eye soon fixed 
traondinary powers to be chosen to co- 
operate with biimeelf, and he accordingly furnished the allied army with a 
fruly diatinguiahed chief, Perdinand, duke of Brunswick, who by his good 
mMahip xa well jnatified Frederick's choice that his name will ever con- 
fo waintaln its brilliant position on the side of that of the great king, in 
ndaof (hia sanguinary war, 
ing ton plan agreed upon between Frederick and himself, the duke 
eampaign in the month of February, and, marching at the head of 
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Vessinna; the odd« between the two armies were great, for the duke had only 
10,000 wen against their 100,000, But with him all his measures were so well 
calentated, whilst on the part of his adversaries so much negligence and frivol- 
ify existed, in combination with the ineapacity of their general, that in a very 
few weeks the ¢ conplotels sneceeded in driving them out of the entire 
conmtyy aifttated between the Aller and Weser, and the Weser and the Rhine, 
» Deing so yveat that they abandoned all their provisions and am- 
nd mow than 11.000 were taken prisoners by the allied army. 
near Diisseldort, hoy 
they deceived themselves, Duke 
side ot the Rhine, attacked them at Crefeld, and, in spite of their 
1) in numbers, he put them completely te rout, cansing them a loss 
WO asain After this battle the city af Diiaseldorf surrendered to the 
his lieht valry scoured the country throughont the Austrian 
nds, even to fhe very gates o: Rrnssels itself. 
.tnring this interwai, had pot been idle. He commenced with 
. oye to Nchweidnity, whick stroug and important place still remained 
in the Tot the Austrians. and earme: i¢ by assanit on the 18th of April. 
Vield Marshal Dann menntime remainec. stationary in Rehemia. and need 
jon feent of the mareb o: Prederick inte that eamntry for he fally 
alte be otfseked ther by the king Rnt whilst he imagined himeelf 
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THE BATTLE OF ZORNDORP (1758 A.D.) 


Clausewitz) describes the battle as the most interesting of the whole war, 
And he is + it is one of the most interesting in all ry. We know of 
‘no other where two opposing forces have revolved about each other 
in such a vortex. 

_As it was impossible to ontflank the right wing of the Russian army which 
had the Zabern hollow in rear, King Frederick determined to make a frontal 
attack. He had long recognised that he must not, as in his first war, rely so 
exclusively on his solid infantry, drilled by the old Dessauer; that, contending 
with the great numerical strength in artillery of the Austrians and Russians, 
‘he mnst overwhelm one point by multiplying his attacks in that direction, 
We see him here bringing up masses of artillery, and in the first place direct- 

continued fire of sixty heavy cannon against the spot he desired to 


In 


The | battalions of the vanguard remained as described with their 
| the Zabern hollow, but the leader of the first division thought he 
ES ee - The battalion 
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It has been remarked that it was here King Frederick realised for the first 
time that his old and trusted infantry from Prague and Kolin was no longer 
adequate to his needs. This remark, however, hardly seems to apply just 
here, for it was the East Prussian regiments that gave way and fled—that is to 
say, those regiments that till this moment had suffered least, sustaining rela- 
tively insignificant losses and counting only a few recruits among their almost 
untouched ranks of seasoned men. It is indeed said that the king never for- 
gave this regiment for its flight at Zorndorf. 

It is known that the right wing of the Russians, probably without receiv- 
ing any decisive word of command, started off amidst loud hurrahs to follow 
the flying Prussians, and seemed able to move forward only some few hundred 
paces without falling into disorder. Seidlitz, whose fame rests on this day 
above all others, used the moment, dashed with his squadrons across the Za- 
bern valley, repulsed the Russian cavalry, who themselves were in pursuit, 
and so utterly routed the Russian infantry that those of their men who escaped. 
bd Erase ian swords were not able to form again or to reappear on the field 

it day. 

The left wing of the Russians stood on the farther side, in the east of the 
Galgen (Gallows) hollow, and so protected against a flank attack from the cav- 
alry under Seidlitz was quite undisturbed; but it was obliged, after the 
defeat of the right wing, to await quietly, or rather inactively, any further 
events, since there was no possibility of turning the now doubtful result of 
the fight by means of an attack in the rear. Seidlitz, who could not start out 
with his cavalry on any further enterprise from the field of victory, led them 
back to Zorndorf, there to reorganise them and let the horses rest. An at- 
tempt was also made to reorganise the infantry of the left wing, and this ap- 
parently succeeded—but only apparently. In consequence occurred a pause 
of two hours’ duration in the battle, which was occupied by a cannonade. 
During this, the king ordered the right wing of his infantry to press forward 
@ little, so as to engage the enemy’s attention. 

About three o’clock began what may be called asecond battle. This again 
came near being lost to the Prussians, and again it was Seidlitz who with his 
cavalry rode to the rescue and changed into victory what might have been de- 
feat. This time it was the right wing of the Prussians which was to attack 
the extreme left of the Russians at Doppel (double) valley. The Prussian left 
wing, formed from those battalions which had suffered defeat earlier in the 
day, was held in reserve. The Russians made an unexpected rush, partly 
between the Zabern and Galgen hollows, partly between the latter and Doppel 
hollow. Those in this latter direction pursued, and after some initial success 
came to grief in attacking the Prussian infantry; the other division once more 
chased the Prussian battalions of the left wing till they fled in wild disorder 
as far as Wilkersdorf. 

But Seidlitz closed with his cavalry the breach once more made in the 
order of battle and drove back the Russian cavalry, which was partly de- 
stroyed, into the swamps near Quartschen, and then fell upon the Russian 
infantry. The right wing of the Prussian infantry broke at the same time 
into the ranks of the Russians, and the end was a complete rout of all that re- 
mained of the Russian force which had taken the field that day. This was 
preceded by a final struggle with naked weapons, a mode of combat which has 
scarcely ever been resorted to in modern warfare. It was about ten thousand 
cavalry and nine battalions numbering not more than five thousand men, which 
defeated the entire Russian military force. 

Late in the evening, the Prussian generals succeeded in getting their troops 
drawn up in line in fair order, in a position where the right wing had the river 
Miitzel on its rear, whilst the left extended to Zorndorf. The also, 
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Syinelann was officially estimated at 21,529 men, among 
about 2,000 prisoners. But when it is remembered that the four 
regiments Pavin, which numbered before the battle 4,595 men, 
uocording to this general's special report, of 3,120 men (1,389 
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case complete dispersal was as good as impossible, The 

condition of the Russians was in itself sufficient hindrance, and 

‘more the impassable swamp almost immediately in the rear of the 5 
destruction of an enemy’s army on the field itself is practically pa le 
‘only in case of an enormous number of prisoners being taken. it the 
3 would not submit; they carried resistance to the farthest possible 
ly out of principle or “Roman pride”: their obstinacy had 

ons more pecniiar to themselves; for instance, Huropean war was 

n, and the soldier, not kno that he could surrender himself 

d d only fighting with the Turks, where men were simply 

‘as they ceased to defend themselves, In the Prussian 
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Hons that the men shot at each other blindly and struck down their own 
officers. 

At daybreak on the 26th of August the Russians from their position on the 
Zabern ground opened a lively cannonade, and went through some manwuvres 
as if they intended attacking—no doubt merely to impose on their enemy and 
save themselves from an assault, so that they might get safely through the day 
without further mishap, and under cover of the sheltering darkness venture 
on the dangerous retreat round the left wing of the Prussian force. 

In order to attain this end, Fermor had recourse to another plan, which 
was really stupidly conceived, as it betrayed in what great danger he felt him- 
self to be; he proposed a truce, ostensibly for the purpose of burying the dead. 
The truce was refused by the Prussians, but nevertheless King Frederick could 
not decide upon making afresh attack. The Prussian army, drawn up in 
line as it now was between the Miitzel swamps and the land surrounding Zorn- 
dorf, was to all appearances, compared with the forces the Russian generals 
had at the same time drawn up in line upon the Zabern ground, the superior in 
numbers; but still the king might have very good reasons for not renewing 


the fi 

i the enormous expenditure of ammunition the day before, his troops 
were no longer lavishly supplied, and this alone was an all-sufficient reason for 
not pushing matters to extremities. But besides this, the Prussian army being 
now on the march and in readiness for battle, a few hours of the night for rest 
under arms could be afforded. The men had so far eaten nothing, or as good 
as nothing, and were completely exhausted. It is natural enough that King 
Frederick, after his experience of the preceding day, should not be inclined 
under these circumstances to place great confidence in his infantry. Then, no 
doubt, the king reasoned with himself that the Russian army, even as things 
stood, was sufficiently disabled for the rest of the campaign, and scarcely yet 
in condition to hazard a decisive move; that it would therefore be unwise to 
place again in jeopardy the success of the previous day. 

The Russians set against their unwilling detention in the Zabern hollow 
the advantage that the greater part of their troops, wandering desultorily in 
the neighbourhood, would be enabled to find their way back to their flag. 
Only about two thousand of these scattered men fell prisoners into the hands 
of the Prussians. During the following night the Russians marched back to 
their barricade of wagons near Great and Little Kamin, and intrenching them- 
selves in this position had nevertheless already forsaken it on the evening of 
the 31st, in order to unite themselves on the 1st of September, at Landsberg 
on the Warthe, with the cavalry brought there by Rumintzow von Schwedt. 
Here they remained till the 19th of September.9 


THE BATTLE OF HOOHKIROH (1758 A.D.) 


The four weeks from September 12th to October 14th in Lusatia, where 
Frederick the Great opposed Field-Marshal Daun, chiefly in his camp at Stol- 
pen, have a sort of strategical reputation, because of the skill in mancuvring 
shown by both generals. The whole case was reduced to very simple elements. 
Frederick the Great advanced and took up a position near Dreaden, where he 
could easily replenish his commissariat. Daun had several advance posts on 
the Bautzen road, the principal one being near Radeberg, under Landon. 
Frederick the Great advanced upon him; Laudon retreated half a mile and 
took up his position. This he also yielded some days after, and so came to 
Bischofswerda. Thereupon the king encamped near Bischofswerda opposite 
Daun’s right wing. 





THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 
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his general, Harsch, might have time to conquer the fortress 
Frederick, however, who perceived his aim, hastened to 


same time a confidential favourite, represented to him the great 

he exposed himself by taking up this position, and, hesitating 

he finally refused to pitch the camp there, in spite of the king’s com- 

He was, howeyer, forthwith placed under arrest, and his duties were 

into the hands of another. The army continued encamped here 

days, completely exposed to the attacks of tho enemy, 80 much superior 

in numbers; whilst Frederick remained obstinately deaf to all the representa- 

He considered that, asthe Austrians had never attacked 

ly calculate that Field-Marshal Daun would never think 

and that he was quite incapable of accomplishing it; 

this self-deception, he was betrayed by an Austrian spy, 

bought over, and who accordingly furnished him with 
8 and proceedings. 
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ion, 
‘Theresa, however, by her urgent appeals to the sovereigns of France 

and Russia tocarry on the war, endeavoured to effect the destruction of Fred- 
erick with far more certainty than could have been accomplished by all the 
‘bans pronounced against him by the imperial dict. ‘The empress of Russia, 
of mankand great wealth having requested to be permitted to serve in the 
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in order to obliterate the stain of the battle of Zorndorf, sent fresh troops un- 
der the command of General Soltikov, a brave and active officer. In Paris, 
the duke de Choiseul, hitherto French ambassador at Vienna, and the chief 
promoter of the war ‘against Frederick, was now chosen prime minister, and 
he determined to employ all the forces at command, in order to reconquer 
‘Westphalia, Hanover, and Hesse. Had this design been brought into execu- 
tion, these countries would have experienced the most dreadful persecution, 
and Hanover more especially would have been singled out by France as the 
object upon which to wreak her vengeance for the losses she had sustained both 
at sea and on her coasts, from the naval expedition of Great Britain. For the 
glorious victories obtained by the British men-of-war had greatly diminished 
the maritime force of France, whilst both in North America and the East In- 
dies all her settlements and possessions were reduced or captured. Prince 
Ferdinand with his small army was, however, the only disposable power at 
command to oppose the enemy in his designs from this quarter against Ger- 


many. 

Ferdinand was menaced upon two sides: on that of the Maine by the army 
of the duke de Broglio, whose headquarters were at Frankfort, which he had 
taken by surprise—for, in spite of its being an imperial free city, and although 
it had accordingly furnished, without hesitation, its ota ot of contributions to 
the confederation in men and money for the war against Frederick, it was not 
the less exposed to attack; and from the lower Rhine, Marshal de Contedes 
advanced with the main body of the army, to invade and overrun Hanover. 
Ferdinand hoped to be able, like Frederick, to make a successful stand against 
both armies through the celerity of his movements, and marching at once 
against the duke de Broglio at the opening of the campaign, came up with him 
on the 12th of April at Bergen, near Frankfort. He immediately attacked 
him with his brave Hessians; but the position occupied by the French was 
too strong: they were enabled to replace the troops they lost by continual 
fresh supplies, while the Hessians were repulsed in three attacks. Ferdinand 
now prudently resolved not to expose his army to the chances of a total defeat, 
and accordingly made a retreat in good order. It required, however, the ex- 
ercise of all the genius and experience he possessed to enable him to protect 
lower Saxony against the attack of Marshal de Contades. This general had 
succeeded in crossing the Rhine near Diisseldorf, and, marching through the 
Westerwald towards Giessen, formed a junction with Broglio, and took Cassel, 
Paderborn, Miinster, and Minden, on the Weser. In all his operations thus 
far he had been equally prompt and successful, and Ferdinand found himself 
forced to withdraw as far back asthe mouth of the Weser near Bremen, whilst 
the French general now regarded Hanover as already within his grasp. 


BATTLE OF MINDEN (1780 A.D.) 


In Paris all were in high glee at this glorious beginning, but the German 
hero soon changed that exultation into the opposite feelings of sorrow and de- 
pression by gaining a brilliant victory. Ferdinand, placing full confidence in 
his resources, marched to meet the French army, and found it, on the 1st of 
August, near Minden, occupying a position the nature of which offered him 
every advantage for the attack. Contades was forced to fight, inasmuch as 
his supplies were cut off, but he calculated upon his superiority in numbers; 
he however gave very few proofs on this day of his talent and experience, 
although at other times he had not shown himself wanting in ability. Con- 
trary to all military practice hitherto, he placed his cavalry in the centre, and 
this very error in his tactics, which, no doubt, he expected must operate to 
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tetany, wees Gssdy Bracers bal seedy tes, 
and charge the enemy’s cavalry—a bold and idea, which | 
its realisation an addit Pe tees ot Feet, 
which at such a moment directed him to swerve from 
of operations. French ca , forming the élite of 
, astounded at this daring attack of the allied infantry, met the 
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charge with 
their bold opponents and gallop over them; but every attempt 
“eee ranksof hana waco defeated, 
at length the aac erecting \Gisch — of the artillery, t er with 
it: by the well-aimed muskets of the , produced 
‘the, confusion among them, and put them com) to flight. 

i now orders to General Sackville to through the hollow 
space thus left in the centre of the French line, with his British eavalry, and 
Heeler ae ee by obeying which orders he would have completely 

the two wings of the French army, and thus ered by the 
allies, its entire destruction must inevitably have followed. it 
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retreat. As it was, however, lost eight thousand men and 
of cannon. But the results of battle were still more impor- 
tant. being now continually pursued, withdrew along the Weser to 


Cusel, 
army of Ferdinand captured snocessively Marburg, Fulda, and ‘Minster, in 
co TR tall lt a pl Bat disti: general found 
once more in possession of the same territories he occupied at its com- 
‘King Frederick had not sh: his usual to the pai 
a own his usu: eas to open the cam 
this year, inasmuch ag his advantage did agi es tel amie ore 


mencement of the war, depend upon the results of prompt measures, but the 
object of his plans at this moment was rather if possible to prevent the 


‘strong position near Landshut, whence, by sudden incursions directed equal) 
against the Russians in Poland and the Austrians in Bohemia, he rested 
from them their most valuable magazines, and thus prevented both armies, for 
a considerable time, from undertaking any important enterprise; for when, 
according to the system pursued by the belligerent parties at this period, the 
uartered in a country for any length of time, they abstained 
‘a8 much as possible from depriving the inhabitants of all their provisions; 
whence much greater supplies were rendered necessary for the troops. 


THE BATTLE OF KUNERSDORF (1769 A.D.) 


however, the Russians, consisting of 40,000 men, crossed the 

lou and was waiting ready to join them with his 20,000 Austrians. 

Frederick, in such an extremity, resolved in order to save himself to have 4 
u measures. Amongst his generals he had one, yo 


whether or not the senior generals would submit to his orders. 
decided 


at once to adopt the plan of the Romans, who in 
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sandy forests was slow; the day 
when they were still far from their goal, 
an obstacle to their 


western side 
eae eenely, ie his force must then be cut in halves and that one half 
would be of small 


march through the forest, the advance to its borders—all this again 
demanded time, was difficult, and conld not be done without great fatigue to 
also exhausted. The attack on the Mihl- 


the Russian battalion of the line could not be “rolled up,” as 
the tacticians of that time used to express it, from the left to the right wing. 
Within the Russian position there were several trenches lying parallel to the 
conquered flank, in the right corner touching the front line. These were suit- 
able for defence and could be occupied efficiently without much loss of time. 
‘Jost such a trench was the Kuhgrand (‘‘cow-hollow ”); farther westward was 
another on the so-called “Deep way ” and a third at Taudon’s hollow [as it was 


westamtotistisontion ofthe round ant othe srtionot ata, the 
of this cover was equalled by its depth, and the right wing of the Russian 

& com) reserve. Here, guided by cireumstances, one troop 

these natural trenches as though automatically, for no 

that time would have been equal to arranging such a movement, 














GENERAL LAUDON ON THE BATTLEFIELD OF KUNERSDORF 


(After the paluiing by Slegmund L7Avemand) 
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considerable; it amounted in dead and 

wounded to nearly 16,000 430 including 559 and 

2,216 Austrians, 1s ; 15,696 in all), As the Russian army 

not. boast of great tactical ability, it well for the 

next few days not be in proper i—in consequence of its loes in officers 
—to undertake in energetic atyle and decided oj 
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is well known what dangers to his own person Frederick the Great in- 
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condition to fight longer with the Russians; 
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Oder, he will get, Hadik on this side: nevertheless, I 
he might attack him on the way, and try to beat him. If 

stand against misfortune, and hold matters 
circumstances,” 


desperate 

“This is the only advice which in these 
circumstances Ican give; if I had had any resources I should have 
on Reine ee endian: hopes But, as a fact, the king 
neither command of the army. Already d the 
the 12th-13th he had considered how he might bring such troops as 
in any within reach to the help of the defeated army. This night 
sotpath Count Hordt, who, returned from his skirmish- 
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force of thousand. The day before he had already named Reitwein 
to as a place of meeting—u proof that he to keep his divi- 
sion here for some across the Oder was of course ; 
army which confronted the Swedes was it over it. On 
formally resumed the post of command, and held it undaunt- 






Russian generals had not yet recovered 
held a solemn thanksgiving service and 
activity. Nothing of all that the ing had 
eame to pass, chiefly because what 

view regarded as the inevitable consequence of a 
the ken of most of the strategists of his time.v 
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‘THE BATTLE OF TARGAU (1760 A.D.) 


to this despairing state of mind of the king was that 
squeen, who in spite of the misfortune of Liegnitz urged with 
‘adecisive step against him. In her, as we have already said, 
treat the direction of military affairs, and the supreme military council 
her Occasionally Daun would send his generals’ opin- 
without adding any of his own, wait for a decision, and 


were decisive for the policy followed in the field. 
al ings fo have ve another action Er apsitah SlOraaD at which 
could really become an accomplished fact, 


were nob disinclined to co-operate in such an action. 
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But Laudon, the general of the ordnance, usually so enterprising, declared 
against it because the transport of the necessary siege material offered an in- 
superable difficulty. In fact, the Austrians themselves would not have been 
pleased to see an effective union of the two armies in Silesia, for the Russians, 
by reason of their small pay, were almost compelled to resort to plunder, and 
their commissariat would have involved great inconvenience. The empress 
also thought of taking Schweidnitz, as only by its possession could she be in- 
sured against further invasions of the king. She demanded this undertaking 
even in the case of ita causing a battle, of which she herself would take the 
full responsibility. . To this Daun replied that it was impossible to carry on 
the siege and at the same time be protected from the attacks of the king. 

In the mean while Frederick had effected a junction with Prince Henry’s 
army, and taken up a strong position. Maria Theresa thought her troops 
strong enough to attack it; it was intolerable to her that the campaign should 
end without resulting in any important victory for her. And as far as we can 
see Daun actually decided one day on su ‘h an attack, but the king exchanged 
his position for a still stronger one, in which he was unassailable. As noth- 
ing could now be accomplished in Silesia, Laudon advised the removal of the 
scene of war to Saxony. Lacy conceived the plan of making an incursion in 
conjunction with the Russians into Brandenburg, he himself taking command 
of the enterprise. It was not his intention to take possession of the country, 
but rather to plunder it chiefly for the benefit of the Russians. 

This movement as well as the critical position of affairs in Saxony deter- 
mined the king to leave Silesia and to meet his foes elsewhere in person. For 
the sake of Brandenburg such a move was necessary, as it had already been 
vacated by the invaders. The empress felt it was of the greatest importance 
for the Austrian army to follow up the king to Saxony, and she ordered her 
field-marshal especially to hold Leipsic and Torgau, and if necessary to ven- 
tare a battle for this. And soit happened. Daun had taken up a strong po- 
sition on the heights of Siiptitz near Torgau, and fortified it with numer- 
ouscannon. The king attacked it forthwith (November 3rd). It was here 
that Zieten gained his fame. Zieten still represented the sentiments and char- 
acter of the times of Frederick William I. He had gained his reputation as 
leader of the hussars who so successfully encountered Nadasdi’s Croatians. 
His undertakings met with such success that everyone wished to serve under 
“Father Zieten” (as they called him), and the highest military posts came 
within his reach. The half of the army which Daun was to encounter was 
intrusted to him. It is not known whether the king attacked prematurely or 
whether Zieten tarried longer than was expected. At last he appeared. 
Then victory was assured to the Prussians. Attack and resistance were wor- 
thy of each other. “It was,” says Frederick, who never lost his literary vein, 
“as if two thunderstorms driven by contrary winds came into concussion.” 

‘The Austrians retreated to Dresden. The king defeated them once more, 
but he did not thereby bring about any notable change in the situation. “I 
must,” he said, “expel the Russians from the Neumark, Laudon from Silesia, 
and Daun from Saxony. I shall be in a no better position after the battle 
than in the preceding year.” Thus he entered on the year 1761. 


THE OAMPAIGN OF 1761 


It was felt in Austria, and during the winter the feeling was confirmed, 
that nothing could be done against the Prussian power, which had the best 
positions in Saxony and occupied the fortresses in Silesia; but yet the contin- 
uation of the war was desired as the country was sure of Russian support. 


Russian corps that had remained with Laudon to 
Silesia. 


to conquer Hanover, It has been maintained 
mow Dat Eats the field by them had never been 


it them with the cleverest manceuvres, even after they 

incessant small engagements he saved Hanover; 

as far as Kinbeck, but he obliged them to evacuate 

Nevertheless the French held their own in Hesse; from Miihlhau- 

sen, which they held, they were in touch with the imperial army, which had 
25 faras Saalfeld. It was the common fate of the Prussian i 


id 
and in ing it to the French because it was north German. He was 
il of , whose strategic principles he adopted. The defensive 
he was compelled to adopt he carried out by a system of continual 
He also knew how to unite for a great aim the various divisions of 
advancing under different colours. By his tactful combinations he 
the enemy, even though superior in number, and finally repulsed 





the Russian army, led to the placed 
head of a movement which had a national complexion. But those in Vienna 


to the king, and she gave orders to her army to return to Rus- 

old system of the empress Elizabeth was permanently abandoned. 

Itwas at the commencement of her reign that Catherine conceived the idea, to 
which she adhered to the end of her life, of taking up a position between 
Reet ticnct owen But this also led to a further change in the relation 
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after some time Schweidnitz fell into his hands, on the 9th of October. 
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aries, were unquestionably in the ascendant. In the mean 

ly attacked the French, and in a cam- 

icissitudes he managed to besiege Cassel, the most important 
the French, and to foree it to capitulate on the Ist of No- 
did notin any way conelnde the great struggle. Austria 
remained armed, and it was not evident how their alliance 
Prussia would be broken. An unexpected change of affairs was then 
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PACIFICATIONS 


he peace negotiations between France and England that had been often 
v and always interrupted were now formally entered upon. It can- 
panserted. that England ates overlooked her obligations towards Prus- 


once reference was made to the Treaty of Westminster in 
on the return of Wesel, Gelderland, and the West- 
‘ions of the of Prussia. George III declared that he could 
the matter without the assent of Frederick. But far more de- 
consideration shown by France to Austria. Choiseul let the 
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© of France and the undiminished existence of the Prussian state were 
but connection between the 





THE PEACE OF HUBERTUSBURG (1765 A.D.) 


The of ratifications of the treaty was accomplished by the three 
mbertusburg, on the 1st of March, 1763. On that oceasion 

tech delivered a inst Article XVOJ of the Austro-Prussian 
treaty of the Jilich succession, which was accepted by Hertz- 
mu ‘on Collen! with a counter-protest. This was the last time that, 


Frederick thereupon received the plenipotentiaries at Dahlen. Col- 
lenbach could not sufficiently praise the great consideration which the king 
had manifested for the empress at this conference. He sincerely wished to 
there preva etary Maria Theresa, At the Austrian court, also, 


of the month. ‘The delay sprang from the desire of the Austrian govern- 
obtain the assent of the French court, which was given only reluc- 
the lutier evinced some surprise at the readiness with which the 

“court had yielded to the Prussian demand in respect to the empress 


= Saxony was no longer needed, Frederick de- 
for Seely aire in that province his personal super- 

pe steneien crassa he returned to the capital, which he had not 

since the 12th of January, 1757. ‘The queen had returned from Mag- 
the 17th of February, and was received with lively demonstrations 

) public rejoicing reached its height, when, one half-hour after 

rier from Leipsic brought the news that the peace was con- 
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EUROPE AT THE OLOSE OF THE WAR 


King Frederick avoided a solemn reception; he arrived in Berlin at a late 
hour, towards nine in the evening. At his side was Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
who had journeyed to meet him. The king was not in a happy state of mind. 
On the 25th of February he had written to D’Argens: “As for me, poor grey- 
headed man, I go back to a city where I know only the walls, where I find 
none of my old acquaintances; where immeasurable labour awaits me, and 
where my old bones will soon find a refuge that will be disturbed neither by 
war, nor by misfortune, nor by man’s baseness.” 

The task which awaited Frederick he himself describes with sharp strokes. 
“The Prussian state is like a man covered with wounds, weak from loss of 
blood, and about to succumb to the weight of his sufferings; he needs fresh 
nourishment to raise him up, a tonic to strengthen him, balsam to heal his 
scars. 

The nobility were exhausted, the lower classes ruined, a multitude of vil- 
lages had been burned down, many cities laid waste, partly through sieges, 
partly by incendiaries in the service of the enemy. A complete anarchy had 
overthrown the administrative and police regulations, monetary conditions 
were deranged ; in short, the devastation was universal. The army was in no 
better condition than the rest of the country. Seventeen battles had snatched 
off the flower of officers and soldiers. The regiments were ruined, and con- 
sisted, in part, of deserters and prisoners. Order had almost vanished, and dis- 
cipline had become so lax that the old infantry regiments were no better than 
a raw militia, It was necessary to fill up the regiments to restore order and 
discipline, and, above all, to reanimate the young officers with the spur of 
fame in order to restore tq this degenerate mass its former energy. 

Great Britain, also, had heavy burdens to bear as a result of a war 
on three continents. The national debt was almost doubled and reached the 
amount of nearly £150,000,000. But the public credit remained unshaken, in- 
dustry and commerce received a fresh start, the value of imports and exports 
during the war had increased by millions, and the new conquests more than 
compensated for the large expenditure of money. That the English people 
did not garner the fruit of its glorious achievements was the fault of its un- 
wise and unjust government. It is true that Lord Bute was obliged to give 
way to the universal hatred: he gave up his office on the 8th of April, 1763, 
and stepped behind the curtain; but the narrow-minded and short-sighted 
governmental system of George III and his ministers was not thereby changed. 
The final result was that England stood alone among the European powers, 
without a friend, that the grievances of the colonies against illegal treatment 
and oppression rose higher from year to year, until the climax was reached in 
the open breach and the declaration of the independence of the American col- 
onies of the mother country. However, even afver the dissension and separa- 
tion there still remained as a result of the Seven Years’ War the prize of vic- 
tory—not the least among those striven for on the German battlefields—that 
the future of America belonged to the Germanic race. 

‘Wholly otherwise was it with the powers that were mainly responsible for 
the war—France and Austria, Louis XV had abandoned the most loyal colo- 
nies for the German war, shaken to its foundations the maritime position of 
France, and utterly exhausted the finances. True, Choiseul’s diplomatic skill 
had isolated England, while France maintained her alliance with Spain and 
Austria. Charles III of Spain counted on France for a future reckoning with 
Segiand. and as far as Germany was concerned, the French court directed ita 

aim after, as before the war, to “binding the cabinet of Vienna to itself by the 








order. 
the dissolution and dismemberment of Prussia, Maria Theresa had 
4 to make her house, and also the Catholic church, supreme in Germany, 
‘The wisdom and perseverance of Kaunitz enabled him to 
pose into the service of the empress the gold and the armed power of France, 
sitey as the armies of Russia and the contingents of Sweden and 


. Thus the superior and indomitable perseverance of a g 

pekionece be the and faithfulness of a Pitt, and—when the 
latter to give way to the intrigues of his opponents at court—by the 
sudden and complete reversal in the policy of Russia, had enabled him to 
keep the field against terrible odds. On the other hand, Maria Theresa saw 
her plans of conquest frustrated, and although she came out of the struggle 
with honour, yet her country could not so easily recover from the evil results 
of the war. national debt, which in 1755 amounted to 180,000,000 flor- 
ins, was raised to 271,870,164 florins—a burden s0 intolerable that it was no 
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re-establish a balance between income and diture. The 
authority in Germany more than ever was weak , and the states 


id matured, 
had sunk low at the close of the Seven Years’ War, yet her heart 
was sound. Under the heroic leadership of her great king her existence was 
saved, and the baptism of fire and blood which the Prussians received enabled 
them to rise to new power and prosperity. This was a blessing for the entire 
German race. As Goethe says: “Frederick saved the honour of a part of 
Germans against a united world, and e member of the nation was al- 
the victories of this great prince by applauding and admir- 
was the brilliant polar star around whom Germany, Europe, 
world seemed to revolve.” When later Prussia was again 
it was out of this glorious past that she drew the strength to 
‘for the great conflict, to demonstrate to all the world her moral 
intellectual energy, and to approve herself the shield of the German name 
honour. OES eC tid ld An porate 
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THE STRATEGY OF FREDERICK AND NAPOLEON 


partly essential, partly the result of circumstance, between 
and Napoleon, lies in the fact that Frederick's army 
and was not an army of 
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rules of war was considered from quite a different standpoint than a battle 
under the old rules. 

Battle is the most efficient means for deciding the issues of war. It seems 
as though almost any mistake that can be made in strategy can be retrieved 
by avictorious engagement; and @ general who decides upon a pitched battle, 
and in it comes off conqueror, appears, in no matter what circumstances, to 
have done well in war. Accordingly one might suppose that, at any rate, 
the stronger of two adversaries in war could have no other intention from 
beginning to end than to force an encounter, and by repeated victories con- 
vince his opponent that he has no resource but complete submission. 

But this is not always unconditionally the case. There are also Pyrrhus 
victories. It may happen that the advantage to be gained by victory is so 
small that it disappears when compared with the losses involved and the dan- 
ger—never entirely to be overlooked—that even after a battle is won there 
may come a reverse; and the general may count with safety upon serving the 
purpose of war better in some other way. A general with such a force as Na- 
poleon or a general of our time in such a position and in such circumstances 
cannot act rightly in this way. 

The number of his forces enabled Napoleon invariably to follow his victo- 
Ties to the utmost extent and to occupy whole countries. For his swift volti- 
geura no position was impregnable, and if the enemy once in way did find 
such a position, it was still easy for Napoleon, hampered by no anxious fears 
for his commissariat, to find a way round; and even if the enemy did not then 
come within fighting range, his army was so numerous that he could march 
past the force of the enemy and occupy so much of his territory that the latter 
was compelled to follow lest he should lose the whole. 

Frederick could do nothing of this kind. The advantages which he might 
have expected from a victory were far fewer. For instance, it happened to 
him that, after his brilliant victory at Soor, in Bohemia, he had to go back to 
Silesia over the mountains. He could neither pursue in Napoleon’s fashion, 
nor, owing to the smallness of his army, could he occupy the enemy’s country 
as Napoleon did. And eventually he found the enemy collected in bands un- 
assailable by the rigid lines of his infantry. He must feel the loss of a bat- 
tle far more heavily than Napoleon. According to the nature of linear tac- 
tics, a battle for him was a much bloodier business than for Napoleon; he 
often lost a third, and more than a third of his force; for Frederick, also, 
losses were far more difficult to replace than for Napoleon. 

For these reasons Frederick’s strategic system, and not his only but the 
system of his epoch, of Turenne, of Eugene, of Marlborough, of Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, necessarily differed from Napoleon’s. Let us next examine the 
leading features of the Napoleonic strategy, without personal reference to 
Frederick. 

To call it “methodical warfare” is not a happy expression, nor is the 
meaning very clearly defined. It is an unfortunate phrase, for, after all, 
every war waged according to a plan, whether Napoleon’s or Moltke’s, is me- 
thodical; the method is only different from that of the eighteenth century. 
The idea is, besides, not sufficiently defined, because it is often used merely 
for a system which has become stereotyped. We have therefore called it the 
system of the old monarchy, which lasted from the Thirty Years’ War and 
Louis XIV up to the time of the Revolution. The train of thought underly- 
ing this system is as follows: 

‘The weapons of war at one’s disposal are not sufficient completely to defeat 
the opposing power. We should not, even after the very greatest victory, be 
in a position completely to destroy his fighting strength, to take his capital, 
and occupy the greatest part of his possessions, Therefore he must be reduced 
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Maneuvring and the Pitched Battle 


system of the old monarchy has therefore two opposite 
poles—maneuvring and the pitched battle. In the Napoleonic system, ma- 
in the above sense, played scarcely any part, and was only rarely 

On the other hand, two theorists of the eighteenth century, Lloyd 

» wont 80 far ag to declare pitched battles to be quite superfluous, 


the commissariat is sup) ), only in so far that, joined to the terml- 

‘nus of the “base,” it should forma right angle; and declared, “skilful generals 
will al make knowledge of the country, selence of position, eneampments, 
the groundwork of their regalations, rather than let the matter 

‘rest upon the uncertain issue of a battle.’ Those who understand such mat- 
ters can direct campaigns with geometrical exactness, and conduct a long war 
rent ever finding it necessary to come to a “pitched battle.” Here we 
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contemporaries showed itself, because he so immeasurably excelled in the 
great military quality of boldness; and by virtue of this quality, to keep to 
our metaphor, stretched as far towards the pole of battle that, on the other 
hand, he closely embraced the opposite pole of manwuvring. It is clear that 
@ general with such a grasp of mind might in practice easily make use of a 
stratagem whose difference from the Napoleonic is not to be recognised at first 
sight. 

The system of the old monarchy demands battle not for its own, for mere 
destruction’s sake; but there must be a still more particular, a still more defi- 
nite reason. So far, good. Now if, during a lengthy period of war, such 
special reasons for battle are continually shown, and the general is determined 
on this account continually to strive for battles, he practically turns for the 
time in the direction of the Napoleonic strategy. Frederick the Great often 
turned in this direction, and this fact is responsible for a widespread histori- 
cal misunderstanding. When Napoleon threw the rules and the system of 
war of the old Europe to the winds, it was not the least of his advantages that 
the generals opposed to him were still in the toils of the old strategy, which 
had become stereotyped as “method.” They still believed in the “magical 
power of manwuvre,” and before they saw their mistake the enemy was upon 
them and they were defeated. The archduke Charles, too, clung to the old 
principles: and in the campaigns of 1814, in his headquarters particularly, 
these principles caused the one general amongst all others who had most out- 
grown them, Charles’ ally, Gneisenau (with Bliicher) the greatest difficulties, 
The mistake Wellington made in 1815, entailing not only upon himself but 
also upon the Prussians the defeat of Ligny, also sprang from the old, now 
rather obsolete, strategical point of view taken by this otherwise great general. 

It was in the first instance through Clausewitz’s teachings that the old 
leaven was entirely worked out of the minds of the Prussian officers. But it 
‘was only actually adopted when a new view crowded out the old—namely, that 
battle must be understood as absolute, not relative. The disciples of the new 
did not say to those of the old, “You were in the right formerly, but times 
have changed”; but they said, “You spoiled it through folly and blundering.” 
To us it now looks different. We regard the warfare of the eighteenth cen- 
tury as something historically authorised and inevitable. 

This in no way teaches us that all salvation lies exclusively in tactical deci- 
sion and therefore battle must always be striven for. It gave other means of 
the art of war into our hands. And it is not difficult for anyone to under- 
stand that even men who are found worthy to stand at the head of an army 
should, in the face of immeasurable responsibility and danger, evince a cer- 
tain preference for the gentler way; and that even in moments when only the 
“proud law of battle” ought to have been invoked, even in moments when fate 
showed itself most favourably inclined to them, they should not always have 
known, like Frederick, how to snatch a fleeting opportunity. 

We have even seen how Frederick’s own greatness begins to lose its gloss, 
if we take him out of his own and measure him by the rule of the nineteenth 
century. Why had he not begun the war already in July, 17561 Why did 
he not storm the camp at Pirnat Why did he not continue the war in Octo- 
ber? Why did he only let himself be persuaded to take the offensive by Win- 
terfeld and Schwerin in 17571 Why did he avoid battle at Olmiitz? Why 
did he not fight it out to the end at Zorndorft Why, after he had beaten the 
army under Laudon at Liegnitz, did he not straightway fall‘ upon Daun and 
his troops! Why, in 1761, did he not attack Laudon at Nossent Why, in 
1762, did he fight no decisive battle? Why did he, through the while of 1778, 
never once go to battle? 

A hundred such questions one could put from the standpoint of doctrinary 
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, and by each the ronda ear tees rca It is as if one looked 
at him through the wrong end of a field glass. But it is otherwise, and it is 
truer, if we succeed in picturing the natural strategic system of the old mon- 
archy as Frederick’s system; and—against the monotonous background of the 
web of manauvres that he spun year after —we see standing out the vie- 
tories of Prague and Leuthen, ‘Hossbach, orf, and Torgau, and finally, 
oad the glories of these victories still more, the dark shadows of 

feat in Kolin and Knnersdorf. Then only, placing him where he lived, in 


centary, you see that the fignre of this great monarch towers, not 
above a host of but even above a host of those we reckon in the first 
rank of the world’s heroes. 
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relations. 
rises all the disputes, especially those in regard to European affairs, the 
and desire for an understanding became apparent. Nothing had 
ever made a ne impression on the young emperor, Joseph II, who in 1765 
ee his patter Francis I, than the fact that the prince of 9 territorial 
have been able to withstand the great who had 
Besrigemaetad to theesten to find obedience, but should also have sue- 
Biron them when in unison they turned their arms against him, and 
them to seck a disadvantageous peace with him ; he was convinced by 
this that Austria required an inner regeneration before it would again be able 
eer eel with him. He participated in the general admiration which 
the king aroused in the world, but at the same time he perceived in him an 
pens. wi ‘who would at all times be dangerous. From his example he thought 

(ot eterna and ways to fight against him. 

see the world and to instruct himself by travel, in the year 1766 
Wisited the battle-field of Torgau, on which Frederick had compelled 
army, far superior to his in number, to evacuate the strongest 
Peston When on the spot he was seized by the desire to know the power- 
oertela s who bad succeeded in doing so much, A high Prussian officer was 
Mott meting it would have required only a word from the emperor to bring 
a meeting, for there is no doubt that the king also desired one. But at 
was much opposition to the idea in Vienna. Prince Kannitz fore- 
and one annoyances that might ensue; he was even afraid that 
might gain an influence over the emperor. He suggested to the em- 
0 write to her son in this sense. Later, when advances were observed 
i Js side, there was not so much opposition against it, asa refusal 
offended the king. But the emperor, meanwhile, had received 
from his mother and had followed them. In a meeting with the 
ral Kameke he did not pronounce the expected word; he sup- 
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of the emperor to the influence Russia might exert in the 
Austro-Hungarian provinces, and advised him to avert it by tolerance towards 
those of the Greck. fai faith, for in Breslan ib was said to have been observed 
that the merchants of this faith joyfully celebrated the Russian victory over 


Frederick's remarks were in themselves, but they betrayed a 
interest in the welfare repeals teeartey reat latins tarsi hots 


had ones felt in regard to the French, so he now wished to see Austria hold 
herself erect against Russia: of course without disturbing his relations with 
that power. Informed his ministers that the Viennese court was only 

to undermine his relations with Russia, he avoided everything 

farther their aim. But the interview reached a point where both 
princes each other that they would not be carried away by the Rus- 
sian war into any hostilities against each other. The king coisidared | this quite 
consistent with his Russian alliance; he had no misgivings in promising it in 
writing to the emperor, who in like manner gave him the same assurance. 
‘The meeting at Neisse forms an important moment in German history, as the 
two most princes promised each other to maintain the neutrality of 
Germany in the impending eienal eintiniiiniarha in the east as well as in the 
west. Even under the altered circumstances a common policy seemed possi- 
ble: common interests were spoken of and also the peace which was to be 
maintained within the empire and the world by both powers, 

Tt is to be regretted that these inclinations were not more firmly established 
and of a nature to endure. Frederick never doubted that Joseph meant hon- 
ourably by his promise not to attack him; nevertheless, the latter’s personal- 
ity did not him with confidence. He was, said he, a young man full of 

held in check by his mother, whose yoke he bore with impa- 
tience. His mind was full of ambitious schemes. en once he came into 
he would be sure to undertake something—perhaps against Venice or 

: “When he becomes master, Europe will be in flames.” 
also, on whom the intellectual superiority of Frederick and his 
whole had made a deep impression, as can be seen by the letter 
which he afterwards wrote to him, distrusted his friendly feelings, To his 
mother he writes: “Ho talks a great deal, but there is some purpose hidden in 
word which he says, He may desire peace, but not out of love for it— 
he sees that at the present he could not carry on war with ad- 


‘ia ta two Inces meet with an upright desire for mutual under- 
, Which an expression quite important in itself; but their 
mistrust, which arose from the position and nature of both states, was 
oyed: on the contrary, it was rather strengthened by the personal ac- 
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FREDERICK’S RETURN VISIT 


In September, 1770, they met once more: King Frederick paid the empe- 
ror a return visit at his camp at Neustadt in Moravia, The danger of a rup- 


‘tare between England and France still hung over western Europe; on the 


other hand the East was convulsed by the progress of the Russians in the Turk- 
ish provinces. They had gained decisive victories on land and sea, and left 
no doubt-that they intended to use their advantage for the establishment of 
their ascendency in the East. They roundly demanded of the Porte the inde- 
pendence of the Crimea and of the principalities of the Danube. The chan- 
cellor-prince Kaunitz therefore thought it proper, thereby meeting the wishes 
of the king, to accompany the emperor to the new meeting. 

In Neustadt Joseph was treated with all the personal regard due to his 
high rank and his qualities, The king rejoiced in his advanced knowledge of 
French and Italian poetry: thus, he seid, should one begin, then philosophy 
should follow. Joseph had already raised himself above the superstition of 
the bigoted court; he made fun of the narrow-mindedness of the Viennese 
censorship, but at the same time was modest. Towards Kaunitz he behaved 
more like a son than a ruler. 

The whole importance of the meeting lay in the conference between the 
king of Prussia and the Austrian chancellor. One day Kaunitz, in a long dis- 
course in which he would not be interrupted, unfolded to the king the politi- 
eal system of his court as he had organised it after the peace: the alliance be- 
tween Prussia and Russia formed a counterpoise to the alliance of Austria 
with France; and this balance suited Europe. He repeated that Silesia was 
now a healed-up wound, which must not be reopened. He added, however, 
that it was impossible for Austria to allow Moldavia and Wallachia to pass to 
Bussia—such a neighbour would be intolerable to Hungary—or to stand by 
and see Russia unsettle Poland and seek to rule it. Kaunitz believed that he 
had made a great impression on the king by his “bold and candid” discourse, 
as he himself designated it. But Frederick was not exactly edified by the doc- 
trinarian and self-satisfied tone which the prince adopted; later he often 
enough stated this. Nevertheless he remarked that with all his eccentricity 
and presumption Kaunitz was a man of good understanding, even of intellect: 
he certainly knew it himself and demanded that it should be acknowledged by 
all. In his main purposes he, the king, was quite at one with him, and these 
aimed at the maintenance of good feelings on both sides throughout the orien- 
tal embroilments and at the settlement of the Russo-Turkish War.¢ 


THE TREATY OF ALLIANCE WITH RUSSIA (1764 A.D.) 


Looking ahead after the Seven Years’ War, Frederick saw no means of 
securing himself so effectually as by cultivating the good will of Russia. In 
1764 he consequently concluded a treaty of alliance with the empress Cathe- 
rine for eight years.* 

A comparison of that treaty, finally signed on the 11th of April, 
1764, with a draft Frederick had sent to Petersburg in August, 1763, makes it 
especially clear what concessions Frederick had to make if he wished to bring 
about any kind of alliance between Prussia and Russia. A first glance will 
show that whereas Frederick’s draft contained only eight articles, the definite 
treaty consisted of fourteen; and in addition to these there were some secret 
separate articles and a secret convention. 

A more thorough examination shows that the difference is still more 
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cle. And, as the empress had already a certain understanding with those of 
the nation who were favourably disposed, the king of Prussia promised to use 
every means in his power to support her in attaining her desires, Further, as 
Bussia had already assembled a body of troops on the borders of Poland in 
case of emergency, the king of Prussia pledged himself to do likewise on the 
Prussian-Polish frontier. The envoys had already instructions to make pub- 
lic, immediately the choice was known, the name of the candidate recommend- 
ed by the contracting parties, and to declare that in the event of any one’s 
daring to disturb the peace of the republic, and to conspire against the legally 
chosen king, Prussian and Russian troops would instantly march into Poland 
and subject the inhabitants and their property, without exception, to martial 
law. Should this declaration be ineffectual to quell all opposition, Russia 
undertook to march alone to the subjugation of the confederates, whilst Prus- 
sia was to assist merely by concentrating troops on the border and by other 
movements. If, however, any foreign power should send troops to Poland, to 
assist the confederates, the king promised to despatch twenty thousand men 
to Poland to help the Russian force. In the event of this proceeding leading 
to any attack against either of the contracting parties, they mutually engaged to 
supply a further assistance of twenty thousand men. 

Finally a decision was also agreed upon with regard to the dissenters. 
Russia and Poland undertook to protect the Greek (church) Lutherans, and 
reformers known as dissenters in Poland and Lithuania, by decisive though 
friendly representations to the king and the republic. They were to try to 
obtain for them the enjoyment of the rights, privileges, and freedom which 
they had formerly possessed in both spiritual and secular matters. Should 
these representations fail for the moment, they were to await a more favoura- 
ble opportunity, but in the mean-time the dissenters were to be secured from 
all injustice and oppression. 

Russia got all she wanted by the conclusion of this treaty. Frederick’s 
utter isolation forced him finally to agree to all the conditions which in the 
beginning he had struggled against with all his might. As far as Sweden and 
the grand duke were concerned, the concessions were fairly innocuous. They 
imposed no obligation upon Frederick to involve himself in war. Therefore 
the article regarding Poland fell all the heavier on him. 

It assuredly did not escape the keen penetration of the king that, whilst 
France and Austria certainly used fair words, they were slow to back their 
words with deeds. In the spring, the reports from Poland were tolerably fa- 
vourable. Notwithstanding their great opposition to the Russian candidate for 
the throne, the anti-Russian party showed far too little inner coherence, and a 
great want of fertility in their plans. But the result could not be safely 
guaranteed, France and Austria, even at the eleventh hour, might wake to 
energetic action, or feel themselves, by Russia’s sudden step, compelled against 
their wills to take to thesword. Then all the king of Prussia’s hopes for peace 
would be atanend. Frederick could not even get one of the many far too 
hard conditions made more easy. There was always the cry, “The contract is 
difficult enough as it is,” or they doubted in Petersburg whether the king ever 
seriously intended to help to bring Poland into order. 

And when Frederick pointed out, and with justice, that throughout the 
contract Russia had taken the lion’s share, the conclusive answer was always 
ready—that the new alliance was possible only if a belief could be aroused in 
Russia that it was for the good of the empire, because otherwise those who 
opposed it would all raise a cry of reproach that Prussia’s assistance had been 
far too dearly bought. 

All articles concerning Poland were formulated in Russia, giving the empire 
in their construction a handle for the government of Poland. Russia, unham- 


pera made by the empressof Russia could not be maintained if Poland 


in its hte condition. Frederick IT, however, had not entered 
the Austrian side had already been made a plan to win over the king 
an acquisition of territory at the cost of Poland; there were 
him Courland and Semgallen, but this offer was never actu- 
him, for it was seen from the start that he would not entertain it. 
mt himself taking any action he fell into a situation in which he had to 
between Russia and Austria; for neither the one nor the other of these 
two powers would have dared to expose itself to the hostility of Prussia, And 
if Austria had not Prussia on her side, she could not dare to assist the Turk 
foree. But more than this, what could Turkey offer the Austri- 

They would have liked to have Belgrade and Widdin, that is to say, 
But at the first mention of such a project the Turkish plenipotentiary 
Ls id Joseph not to disturb this string of the political lyre; it 
‘cost the grand seignior his head if he entertained a thought of it. On 
r side, too, the Turks at that time urged the court of Vienna rather to a 
of ary S in Poland; they actually proposed a partition of the Po- 

in the first instance between Austria and the Porte. 

an_ association, however, was impossible. Austria would have had 
‘and Prussia at once reels herself, and the help of the Turks would 
little avail in their position at that time. It was at this con- 
affairs that Frederick IT really dealt with the plan for the partial 
Rees. He did not wish earaliacete mgt will of either Rus- 
Austria, and thought that Russia would drop those of her conditions 
toration of as were most unpleasing to Austria, namely the 
and Wallachia, It seemed to him as if peace might 
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be restored if only the three powers could come to an agreement in the Polish 
affair. It cannot be denied that the occupation of the Zips and of certain 
neighbouring starostas by the Austrians, who at once introduced an adminis- 
tration into the incorporated provinces, gave the first impulse to the serious 
treatment of the idea of partition. Catherine intimated that what was permis- 
sible to Austria must also be permissible to others, and who could not show 
similar claims to those produced by Austria? 

Frederick II reckoned the increase in territory acquired by Austria in 
these réunions as of great importance; he saw in it a shifting of the balance of 
power between the two monarchies; to set off Austria’s increase of strength 
he claimed an increased strength for Prussia. But it was not an equal extent 
in territorial possession that he coveted, but an actual expansion of his power. 
It seemed to him that the moment had come in which to push to its conclusion 
@ policy of aggrandisement, which was made particularly desirable to him by 
the untenable geographical position in which he now found himself. He took 
up the idea which had already been conceived in the fourteenth century by 
the rulers of the Teutonic order—i.e., to establish an immediate connection be- 
tween the territory of the order, that is to say East Prussia, with Silesia by 
the acquisition of Polish districts, a project the execution of which at that 
time would have been of great importance to advance the German element in 
opposition to the purely Polish element. At that time the plan had been a 
complete failure; by joining with the Lithuanians the Poles had on the con- 
trary become masters of the Teutonic order, and had repelled the German ele- 
ment. Without taking his lead literally from these ancient designs, which 
were altogether buried in obscurity, Frederick II, as sovereign of Prussia and 
now also of Silesia, saw, in the cementing of the two by the acquisition of 
strips of Polish territory, a sort of geographical necessity. 


The Acquisition of West Prussia (1772 A.D.) 


Already as crown prince he had declared it highly desirable from a Bran- 
denburg-Prussian point of view to acquire West Prussia, which in former days 
had already been wholly under German influence; it was one of those thoughts 
that seemed to Prince Eugene, when he heard of it, to be a notable sign of the 
soaring genius in the young prince. But since then Frederick II had not 
seriously thought of thisplan. He entertained no hope of carrying it through; 
he hesitated to raise a general storm. In the political testament of 1768 he 
describes this intention as a valuable policy for his successor. But now Euro- 
pean complications set in, which tempted him to stretch out his hand towards 
the possession of this territory. 

Very precise were the expressions of the empress Catherine on this occa- 
sion. “Why,” she asked Prince Henry of Prussia, who happened to be pay- 
ing a visit to St. Petersburg, “does not the king of Prussia also appropriate 
for himself the territory of Ermland!” At the mention of this there awoke in 
the king his old geographical and political reflections; Ermland, which the 
empress offered him, was too insignificant to be worth a rupture with public 
opinion on its account; but to take a large province by which East Prussia 
might be connected with Brandenburg and Silesia—this was a design which 
he now seriously entertained. 

Of dynastic claims there was no question here, and the argument employed 
was not very far-reaching. The act was a purely political one; Frederick 
sought for his justification in the fact that it was the only means of avoiding a 
war between Russia and Austria, in which he would have had to take part 
himself and which might have become a general war, more especially as a new 
quarrel between France and England threatened to break out. For himself 
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the official document of the 6th of November, 1781, which contains 
later this of Frederick’s described 


as 
3 for the sale and settled What are we to understand 
oe Another official document (April 20th, 1787), probably issued by 
Von Reden, is entitled, “Pro Memoria, concerning the establishment of the 
Silesian mining works, [edhe ppesehacet com who cr ang 
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could this be stopped? Heinitz decided upon ® new 
He had seen how richly upper Silesia was stocked with ore 
and the wood necessary to its working; and he became further convinced that 
it would be possible to provide all iron and lead required for the provinces 
on that side of the Elbe. Thus in 1789 the im; of Swedish iron was 
forbidden; but, on the other hand, this would-be coercive measure was not 
enforced; delivery contracts aimed against it were formed with the owners of 


were started in the provinces, and in connection with the many places of busi- 
ness to which the increased commerce was leading. A special “head iron 
Durean” was started in Berlin. The Breslau district the management 
of the upper Silesian royal foundries and iron commerce into the hands of the 
ehief mining council, which then endeavoured not only to increase the trade 
but also to raise the value of the products.7 


PRUSBIAN RULE IN SILESIA 


If we com Silesia as it was when Frederick the Great conquered it 
with the he left behind at his death, we are forced to confess an aston- 
core of development, ‘The number of places of worship and of 


remarkably increased, the fullest religious freedom had taken the 

‘Place of narrow-minded intolerance; education in both the higher and the 
‘schools was noticeably improved; the people rejoiced in a sense of 
eens emit under the Austrian rule was undreamed of, even the poorest 
having grounds for hope that in a just cause he would gain his 

s though his opponent should be a person of the highest 

| ‘The situation of the lower classes cae the agricultural popula- 

Mi been especially improved. The municipal commercial legislation 

| them from extortionate demands on the part of the landowners. A 
| pledges depending on reciprocity assured the whole country of 
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THE WAR OF THE BAVARIAN SUCCESSION (1778, 1779 A.D.) 


ehildren, and could 
it he was 


enlarged Austria; al geas iieseerne Ge Bavarian Succession broke 
778-1779). 
gate dositien ond Prussian armies marched to the borders of Bohe- 


a 


'o decisive battles took place in this war, and no memora- 
are recorded, Frederick had a fine army, but held it 
to take Austria by surprise, even when the opportunity 
pting. The war is ever since kuown in the Prussian urmy a8 
War, the only achievement in it being Frederick's stay of some 
Bohemia, living on the country. Neither he nor Maria Theresa 
their useless conflicts; and she opened negotiations with him 
them secret from her son. They failed, but on May 13th, 
concluded at Teschen, through the mediation of Russia and 
press Catherine declaring that, unless the Austrian claims 

she would support Frederick II with fifty thousand men. 

all claim to the Bavarian inheritance; but received the small 

the Danube, the Inn, and the Salzach, known as the Innvier- 

tel, containing about eight hundred square miles and a@ population of sixty 
thousand. Mecklenburg and Saxony received compensation in m and 
lands for their claims on Bavaria; and Austria agreed not to oppose the re 
union of Anspach and Baireuth with Prussia. But theinheritance of Bavaria, 
ne of Charles Theodore without legitimate sons, was secured to 
 Sweibriicken-Birkenfeld branch of the house of Wittelsbach, which sue- 
ceeded to the dukedom of 1799, in the person of Maximilian (IV) Joseph, 
ancestor of the present king. By inviting the interference of Russia in this 
Frederick gave that power a new opportunity to interfere in German 


year after the settlement of the Bavarian dispute Maria Theresa died 
‘succeeded by her son, Joseph II. When news of this event was 
Bist costeaty to aes expectations, Jory mainininel poocs aod 
I cont ions, main’ peace, 
the Potato War were for and all years: 
progress, Therefore we may now take leave of 


ei 
i 
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of nati rp eateries gl eecbnaia influ- 
ence of and government of Frederick the Great. It put a stop 
repr bile peepee errapt hi people of the rank of burghers had 
submitted, not merely in malities ant also in social matters and intellectual 


Oe ES pole ee tela SE It further 
its Seaosupbantte tel pooner hee Nas ahora above 
all on those most lofty ones of philosophy and poetry.*4 


FREDERICK AT SANS SOUCT 


Tt is, peciere: le seeaes Vickie general or the wise administrator of his 

than as hilosopher of Sans Souci, the monarch of the flute, the 

toler friend x at Voltaire, the present generation delights to conceive of 
reat, 

cause of rapprochement between Frederick and Voltaire was simple 

Frederick had learned to hate in his father ev ing that wastraly 


country, 
tolerant 

The 
German; French literature commanded the civilised world and Voltaire com- 





‘Sans Souci, Porspaw 


manded French literature; hence it is not surprising that the prince, when but 
twenty-fonr years of age, should have entered into a correspondence with the 
poet of fifty. In his very first letter he writes: “I feel that the 
of birth, and those clouds of grandeur with which vanity sur- 
‘rounds us, are of little or no service. How much ought talent and service to 


Bieta hc 
’s income, however, was so small at this time that he could not 
ee ee creenoncent: The year of his accession, on November 12th, 
the poet at the castle of Moyland, and he describes in a letter to 
op feeling this interview produced on him: “I have seen Voltaire, 
personal acquaintance Iwas anxiousto make. He is eloqtient as Cicero, 
a8 Pliny, wise as Agrippa. I have seen the two things nearest my 


et he” 
1 ones t8 Lessing-Legends, opposes the current viow of Frederick’s 
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a ee eee 
Eiger feos and conewhat malicious; he took pleasure in 


ciples with whom Frederick was surrounded when Voltaire, his sails full, 
arrived in Berlin, and was received by his master with a ceremony, # devotion 
whose style was copied and exaggerated by a court disciplined like a regi- 


“The ngs,” ays Sophie Willemine de PWese," “are consecrated to 
mae sepa holds his concerts in his own apartments, where nobody 
ar 





z 
Axormn View or Saxe Sovor, Potspam, Germany 


may go who is not invited, and indeed such an invitation isa great favour. He 
generally executes a sonata and a concerto for the flute, an instrament which 
he plays with utmost perfection. He mouths it admirably, and his fingers are 
and his soul full of musie. He composes sonatas himself. I have more 
‘ones had the honour to find myself beside him while he played and I was 
enchanted with his taste, specially for his skill in the Adagio, It is a con- 
tinuous creation of new i 


FREDERICK, D’ALEMBERT, AND VOLTATRE 


One must read Fouqué’s Mémoires to learn the details of the deeply tender 
and reverent friendship the great monarch felt for Voltaire and for that other 
great Frenchman, D’Alembert—two friends of his youth: but to understand 
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FREDERICK THE AGNOSTIC 


’ Frederick began to question the teachings of his church 
ce these doubts had over him are not 90 authentically known to 
in obedience to the command 





F 
E 


with belief in the positive dogmas of Ohristianity. 

in years during which we know him to have been 
ee ee 
radically opposed to ve Christian dogmas 

pose this oprcatiion: to have begun much earlier, and refer 

ies of Wolf’s philosophy and the letters he interchanged with 


ease, the writings of Voltaire, of Bayle, and Lucretius, and of the 
free-thinkers, must have influenced this turn in the young 

ts. As Frederick, in March, 1736, already opposed ob- 

to the belief in immortality, it is evident that those teachings which 
widely from the pantheistic ( Weltansicht) point of view, and which 
take belief for granted, had even before then appeared doubtful 
in fact he acknowledges some few weeks later that his faith was 


Hl 
2 

#2 
# 


i 


: 
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have been enthusiasts. In a letter written in the following year, he 

expresses himself even more plainly. He even blames his idolised Voltaire 

because on one occasion he used the expression the “Man-God,” and in his 

Macehiavelli Frederick reckons the introduction of Ohris- 

as a factor in mediwval barbarism, In short, in everything that goes 

his own deistie belief he can see only error and superstition. The 

of the Christian religion co , a8 he says, “of fables which 

less: |, more absurd, more ridiculous than the most monstrous inven- 

tions of heathendom ”—only a“ facile and foolish credulity” could accept. In 
his idea of religion, he seems not to differ from Voltaire and Bolingbroke. 

_ “The belief in miracles,” he writes to D’Alembert in 1770, “seems just 

made for the nt ae se eet of a ridiculous religion, and in its place 

‘one still more dul One sees opini 


teenth century than ever before, but what has 
later he writes: “J found the world steeped in 
my death I leave it just the same," 


walk up and down his room, considering many things, and at the same 


and an 
Great into Silesia, Saxony, 
Years’ War it was different, even with music, from the first two Silesian wars, 
he jokes in a letter from Breslau (1742) over a “broken- 
down piano” on which he had played; how merrily the conqueror of Soor 
to Fredersdorf that he must send him a new flute because the Austrians 
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in his mind; when he in spirit heard the beeches in Rheinsberg 
lindens in Charlottenburg rustling, and sighed “like the Jews 
thought on Zion, and by the waters of Babylon sat down and wept,” 
would catch up his flute and try to forget all the dreariness of his 

No mortal can tel! what music and his flute were to the hero king in 


quarters Frederick made music as usual, if in a more constrained 
played the old beloved sonatas, seldom concerted pieces. He 
id to Berlin for a pianist to come to headquarters and accom- 
him, as in 1760-1761 he commanded Fasch to Leipsic. ‘The good man’s 

a one: he found “an old man, shrank into hi if—the five 
years of war, tumult, tear, grief, and hard work having given a character of 
melancholy and sad gravity to his face, which was remarkably striking con- 
‘wasted with what he was formerly, and which seemed hardly in accordance 
with i a It has become difficult for him to blow his flute.” 








i 
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i 


a 


had 

The king pase ® piece and exclaimed enthusiastically, “That tastes like 
sugar’ ta great difference was noticeable in his playing. He had lost a 
tooth, and his fingers had become stiff. Once more, in 1778, the old hero took 
the field, and again his beloved flute accompanied him. It was on its last 
service, for gout crippled his fingers increasingly. In winter quarters he tried 
it for the last time—in vain! When he returned to Potsdam in the spring of 
1779 he ordered all his flutes to be packed away forever, and said to Franz 
Benda, “My dear Benda, I have lost my best friend.” * 


THE DEATH OF FREDERIOK 


_ Tet us turn at once from this picture to the closing scene of the artist-mon- 
areh’s life, as narrated by his master biographer, Carlyle. 
a 


Bricdrich Duchkess-Dowager of Brunswick. 
Lies Sie soven, 10th August, 1786, 


Steen: 
0 ‘has wished to make himself im it with my good Sister; 
Gaskins beer U8 tn wan Soma (eve fd eoaasie), ihe old Sane? ‘ve place tothe 
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At 4,” murmured, he, 
; about midnight he noticed it shiver- 
‘a quilt over it,” said or beckoned he; that, I think, was 
gon sce iar montagne eet pase, nous 
1 mont 
eh we shall go better now. 
Selle and one or two others, were in the outer room; 
his Kammerhussar, one of Three who are his 
fs i ious man, as they all seem to be, and 
excellently chosen for the object. Strutzki, to save the King from hustli 
as he al ord pe corner of his chair, where, with neck ‘and 
was impossible,—at last took the King on or 
kneeling on a grou with his other knee for the purpose,— 
arm round Strutzki’s neck, Stratzki’s left arm round the King’s i 
supporting his other shoulder, in which posture the faithful creature, for 
two hours, sat motionless, till the end came. Within doors, all is 
breathing; round it the dark earth silent, above it the 
At 20 minutes past 2 the breathing paused,—wavered; ceased. 
's Life-battle is fought out; instead of suffering and sore labour, here 
rest. Thursday morning 17th Angust, 1786, at Let dark hour just 
On the Sist of May last, this King had reigned 46 years. “He has 
* counts Rodenbeck, “74 years, 6 months, and 24 days.” ° 


any 


ER 


i 
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SOME GRIF ESTIMATES OF FREDERICK 


view [says Curtins] of the unqualified superiority of Frederick’s intel- 

and activity, which embraced the great as well as the small, he could say, 
right cA any other prince of the eighteenth century: “The state 

me; Iam tate.” But it was just in this respect that he emanci- 

rated Te Macstvaly from the influence of Latin civilisation; not in 
‘the theory of the state, for th this he followed Ronssean, but in his activity, 
rh eee eee on the opinion of the ancient philosophers that the state is 
and indivisible whole, to which the individual, as part and mem- 
of, must subordinate and adjust himself; and indeed he was, like 
king of Athens, prepared every moment to sacrifice his life for his 


through which his youth passed [says 
stamped his nature with ineradicable, contradictory features. His 
ure in bright figures and gay colours, but the world appeared to 
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him gloomy, the fate of man cheerless and black. He believed in the con- 
quering power of free thought, yet he despaired of the extension of the bound- 
aries of human knowledge and of the enlightenment of the masses. He was 
an enthusiast of thought, but not less so, as Voltaire has remarked, an enthu- 
siast of action. He delighted in pretty externals, in the elegant phrase, in the 
graceful play of French culture, yet he descended to the bottom of things with 
German thoroughness. In contrast with his friend D’Alembert, he answered 
with a remorseless Yes the bold question whether it can be useful to deceive 
the people. Foremost and beyond his human consciousness was his royal con- 
sciousness, even though he himself, following the spirit of his age, may have 
confessed to the opposite. All the abysmal ruggedness of his nature was 
firmly enclosed by the consciousness of his royalty and his royal duty. The 
pure metallic voice of this imperative sounds above all the disharmonies of 
his nature. This is the sovereign feature of his character: the boundless, 
passionate devotion to the state, with the tendencies and interests of which he 
entirely identifies himself, and to which he means to be only the foremost ser- 
vant. He puts his great kingly capacities in the service of his state and 
breathes his spirit into it: his iron will, which masters a world of difficulties; 
his penetrating intellect, which sees through men and things and knows the 
governmental machine even to its tiniest wheels; his belief in fate, which he 
shares with all heroes of action and which gives him the courage to lead his 
country proudly against the most menacing dangers. And in addition to all 
this there is the ever-present consciousness of his royal responsibility, which 
urges him to pay as much attention to the least important of daily administra- 
tive tasks as to the great decisions of critical moments, and restrains the im- 
petuous impulses of his fiery temperament. For the age of enlightenment 
Frederick was the royal representative; for enlightened absolutism he created 
the completed model and perfect type.¢ 


Gustav Freytag’s Characterisation of Frederick 


In the flower of life Frederick set forth spurred on by ambition. All the 
high and splendid wreaths of life he wrested from fate: the prince of poeta 
and philosophers, the historian, the general. But notriumph sated him. All 
earthly fame he came to regard as accidental, unstable, vain; only the iron, 
ever-present sense of duty remained for him. Hismind had grown up amidst 
the dangerous alternations of warm enthusiasm and cold analysis, and while 
he had poetically transfigured a few arbitrarily chosen individuals, he had 
despised the crowd. But in the struggles of his life he lost his egotism, lost 
almost everything that was dear to him, and finally he came to regard the 
individual as of no weight, while the need of living for the whole became ever 
stronger with him. With a most refined selfishness he had desired for himself 
the attainment of the highest, and he finally came to devote himself unselfishly 
to the common weal and the welfare of the weak. He had entered life as an 
idealist, and despite the most terrible experiences his ideals were not de- 
stroyed, but were refined, elevated, purified. He sacrificed many to the state, 
but none more than himself. 

Great and extraordinary he was to his contemporaries, but he is even 
greater to us, who can follow the traces of his activity in the character of our 
people, our political life, our art and literature, even down to our own day.’ 





OHAPTER VI 
THE REVOLUTIONARY EPOOH 
[1786-1815 «.p.) 
FREDERIOK WILLIAM It 


FREDERICK THE GREAT was succeeded by his nephew, Frederick William 
TL. The new king (born 1744) was the son of Prince Augustus William, who 
a the Seven Years’ war was treated harshly and perhaps unjustly by his 
royal r, left the camp, and died at an early yer Oranienburg in June, 
1758, during the most critical period of the war. is younger son of Fred- 
ne William 1 appease to have been of milder and more fragile spirit than 

the other seions of the strong and virile generations born to the house of Ho- 

1, from the time of the Great Elector to the time of the Great King. 
the recollection of this dissension, perhaps the idea that the weak 
‘spirit of the father had descended to the son, was the reason why Frederick II 
was 80 long in svete his young nephew with kindness and partiality, w! 
he seareely admitted him to a share in the business of the state, and why it 
was only after the Bavarian War of Succession that he accorded him friendly 
ion. 


unhappy marriage, the faults of which may be laid to both sides, had 
effect on the life of the young prince, whilst the unfortunate 
Artes of the prince with a cunning woman of light character made the 
breach incurable, The daughter of the court musician Enke, who was first 
married to the chamberlain Ritz, then created countess of Lichtenwn, ruled 
with all the arts at the command of an unscrupulous courtesan over the yield- 
of the crown prince. The open connection with an acknowl- 
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(1788 an.) 
edigyd mistress, 2 scandal which had hitherto been unknown to the Prussian 
overt, was pew foreed upon it by the prince with such publicity that in this 
severely ordered and hitherto modest state one was reminded of the example 
of the Prench evart. Frederick II"s youth had also been full of errors; but 
the unhappiness of his early life had disciplined him, the association with dis- 
tinguished minds had given him an impetus towards a noble ambition which 
obliterated the sad remembrances of his earlier days. 

The weak, malleable nature of Frederick William succumbed to the bad 
influences which association with frivolous women and effeminate men exer- 
eised over him; and these influences prevented his better qualities from devel- 
oping. Frederick William had a noble disposition: in spite of his ebullitions 
of violent temper he was naturally mild and full of benevolence, he was ac- 
eemible to noble impulses, and was chivalrous and brave like his ancestors; 
but with a strong body, nature had given him so powerful a bias towards sen- 
sual desires that in their gratification the nobler traits of his character easily 
waffered shipwreck. Accustomed during an erratic youth to waste his kind- 
ness on women and favourites, thrown back in his isolation on the society of 
welf-seeking and mediocre persons, his good-nature endlessly abused, now 
pushed into sensual excesses, now exploited by the pious hypocrisy of specu- 
lative mystics—Frederick William especially lacked the manly severity, 
discipline, and resistance by which the rule of his predecessors had been 
distinguished. A rule exercised by such a personality must have had an ener- 
vating effect on any state, but for Prussia in the situation of 1786 it wasa 
calamity. 

The public mood, however, showed itself ready to hope for the best from 
the new ruler. From the gentleness of the kindly and good-natured king, it 
was expected that the strictness which Frederick II had adopted more from 
necessity than from choice would be replaced by leniency; people looked for 
®& government whose cheerful and free-handed indulgence should successfully 
outshine the results of the Great King’s strict and meagre methods. Seldom 
has a new ruler been received with such acclaim, seldom has praise and flat- 
tery been so lavished on any successor; the “much-beloved ” was the surname 
by which the public voice hailed him. Even contemporaries lamented the 
flood of flattery that gushed forth in the first moments of the new reign; and we 
can well conceive that Frederick William did not escape the deadening effect 
which is too often the fruit of such arts. 

The rapidity with which this mood of extreme praise and rejoicing changed 
into its complete opposite is significant; under the influence of disappointment. 
there was born a literature of abuse which is scarcely to be surpassed in any 
country, #0 that it is difficult to say which gives a more painful impression— 
the tactless flatteries of 1786, or the filthy pamphlets which only two or three 
ae later were circulated concerning the king, his mistresses, and his favour- 
ites. 

In these rejoicings which greeted the new ruler there was usually mingled 
@ very strong element of Prussian self-assertion. In this mood, the admoni- 
tions of Mirabeau sounded almost like a false note. ‘Although expressing 
much admiration for Frederick I, he disclosed the shady side of his political 
system, and insisted, in order to avert a great catastrophe, upon a peaceable 
reform of the entire machinery of government. According to Mirabeau’s 
advice, “military slavery” was to be abolished; the mercantile system, with 
the disadvantages it entailed, done away with; the feudal division of classes 
made less sharp; the exclusive privileges of the nobility in civil and military 
offices abrogated, privileges and monopolies abolished; the whole system of 
taxation altered; the burdens which interfered with the freedom of the people 
in production removed; government, the administration of justice, and the 


—=ay 





/~1808 concerning the abolition of serfdom, prayrymetbae Jand- 
” the abolition of feudal distinctions, the munici 


st ie be it might indeed have appeared as 
be moulded on the lines indi 
Arie aitice It was merely inclination of every fresh 
=e fd do iblic favour by doing away with irksome restrictions 
ae downty the poseding oe hissing maturaly 
easy good-nature inherent in Frederick William. 

Pe ahi tts ntact Pronk corraletions, tomsthar with che tatocea soa Bietee 
fell to the ground; the French officials were dismissed and a new 
from Prussian officials, was set to supervise the excise and cus- 
kindred matters, But the oppressive taxes were more easily 
replaced; it was necessary to have recourse to other fiscal de- 
S, partly to the taxation of the necessaries of life, in order to cover the 
created (January, 1787). It is easily understood that the popularity 
{ the first of these suffered through this later measure. Further 
in this jon—for instance, the facilitating of traffic and the 
of the transit duties—were confined to timid alterations, which 
by their results to meet either the hopes or the needs of the 
people. If abuses were to be remedied, a complete readjustment of the eco- 


nomic conditions throughout Prussia was necessary; such isolated measures, 
iva short-sighted although well-intentioned benevolence, did not 

with the defects of the system as a whole, but simply attenuated the 

results of Frederick's ingeniously contrived system. The new devices em- 
Semebs hide the shortcomings were at times felt to be more irksome than 


‘The other reforms initiated by the new government were of similar char- 
concessions were made to the transient eagerness to remove certain par- 
grievances, only to suffer matters soon to relapse into their former con- 

In this way ® judicious innovation was introduced in the shape of a 
y conneil, the direction of which was given into the hands of the duke 
ick and Méllendorf; this it being all the more necessary 
entirely on the personal supervision 


if directed the whole Reade of military affairs. The method of reeruit- 

erties countries was also better arranged, the forcible impressment of 

aits was forbidden; many new rules were made for the division of dis- 

officers, both commissioned and non- -commissioned, were increased in 

and their external equipment was improved. Moreover, the cruel 

ous treatment of soldiers was to be checked, soldiers were to be 
human beings, and the cunning self-seeking with which the supe- 

took advantage of their control over the recruiting and fenced 

pee wed pat an end to. But none of these reforms, well intentioned 

tadmit them to have been, went to the root of the evil, which 

had perceived with misgiving; they touched it only on the 





‘THE REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH 


Ve ll cepechare 
I ab 
Sonne on seco hon chine In us in Jt a to tne 
with Bits womay not to speak of the er ite sean 
dn which the Ritz woman hoped to make herself indispensable, 
ive but a poor opinion of the sudden effort to revive 

and sincere piety. 
ind the mood of that time aright, the lively opposition which 
tendency was aimed exactly at that contradiction be- 





religious advisers, 
remarked in especial two men as supporters: 
yon Bischoffwerder and the privy councillor of finance, Von 
er eich woe Rischotrerder, bern in Thavingiess Baxouy about the 
1741 and having served in the armies and courts of several masters, had 
admitted to intimacy by the prince of Prussia ever since the Bavarian 
War of Succession, and by degrees had grown to be his semparshle (ona pate 
ion and adviser. Of an intriguing mind and an impenetrable reserve, gifted 
eee eet foe sepeatiag tnnlentioan, and ‘oes capable ot ne 
pressing people by means of a secretive, mysteriously solemn exterior, 
ambition for rule but never allowing it to manifest itself, this man had com- 
pletely imposed upon Frederick William’s unsuspecting and open nature, and 
aiadt cals cis infoccoé of tha Rits woman that had a chante of even tempo: 
thwarting his mastery over the king. 
von Wélli bor in 1732 at Doberitz near Spandau, 


Tosatti Formerly 
pee onlyiae oe an eattior through some sar his published sermons, Von Wollner 
himself heart and soul into the management of land and political 
= eneaton literary attempts in this fleld even causing him to become col- 
laborator in Nicolai’s Universal German Library. Since 1782 he had been in- 
the successor to the throne in these matters, and in 1786 was one of 
the many on whom the king lavished titles of nobility, and besides receiving 
‘office of chief privy councillor in finance, he was created intendant of the 
buildings, and was made overseer of the so-called “treasury of distribu- 
.” This man’s varied career proved him equal to Bischoffwerder in the 
(leer ew and anictting men and circumstances; but in Von Wéllner 
itriguer was further complicated by pious cant and a 

desire to oy 


and Von Willner had long been allies, each having to 
thank the other for certain advancements in his careor, both entangled in the 
societies, whose secret meetings, spirit s¢ances, and what else of uncan- 
present such a curious contrast to the enlightenment-fad of those days. 
always be difficult to discover to what extent these men and their com- 
panne the gentle mind and impressionable fancy of the king with 
imposture; among contemporaries there was much talk of 

of the sort, and they were said to have assured by these 

over Frederick Wi ’s mind. A chief source of this 

the Ritz woman, who strove with the mystic company for 









7 the usnal exense of misnse, always advanced in explanation of 


the suppression of the liberty of the ee ea 
was now re-introduced; it paid attention to current light literature 
to the more scientific utterances, and in no way fulfilled the pur- 


here 
which it escaped to permeate Prussia, and whilst bonds were 
on the free-spirited and beneficent discussion of public affairs, the 
‘hich followed the eit were ar fom da prodansias ok 18} the foulest kind ; 
nothing criminal which were everywhere perpetrated 
pected beck anid publishing, trode, 


NEW ABUSES ADDED TO THE OLD 


tan end to, the sources of discontent were, of 

not choked up; 01 contrary, they flowed through many pamphlets 

the charm of ‘the forbidden assured a wide cca Tn these, the 

carelessness and extravagance of the government were peat blemed? the 

Pia SF ret ate Pan ars cn rlghe se fo 
out solution 

On the other hand, in the coronation year there had been a ese) 

of the nobility. The warehouse still exercised the same oppressive 

as formerly. The increased tax on wheaten flour oppressed every- 

one and the same piece of land was taken, quite shamelessly, a 

tax. Similar complaints were entered against the evil effects of the 

system, the stamp tax, and particularly the depressed condition of agri- 

culture. The most pressing demands in this direction were the abolition of 

the distribution of forage, and the provision of the cavalry from the public 

storehouses; the doing away with the compulsory furnishing of relays of 

and the speedier payment of indemnification money. Protection 

the arbitrary methods of oficials; simplification of the agricultural and 

ice, so that the poor peasant should not fall from the hands of the 


ing 

towards publicity: the censor could searcely check the forbidden dis- 

cussion, to ey. nothing of the discontent itself. 
_ We have already hinted how far even a strong and far-seeing rule like 
Frederick's fell short of the goal ‘ti sot before itself; 0 one may, therefore, imag- 
must have been with a weak rule such as this. For example, Fred- 
TI laboured unceasingly to fix a limit to the oppression of the peasants; 
ee he had already decreed in the seventies that the services to 
of those in a servile state should be decided by proper regulations 
and tribute books—a task which, when the great king died, was still 
An ordinance of Frederick William IL provided that the registry 
should be continued only where there were disputes and litigation, 
of the most beneficent provisions for the control of manorial 
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despotism was defeated. “If we had a village history,” says an official of high 
position of that time, ‘we should see that compulsory labour had for years 
caused the greatest distress, that it was always rendered with the greatest re- 
pugnance by the peasants, and was the means of stifling all invention and 
desire for improvement.” 

ed more closely, it will be found that the rendering of compulsory la- 
bour cost the villages immeasurably more than its equivalent in money ; in many 
instances they were compelled to travel a mile or further, and should the 
weather be unfavourable to its performance they had to return from a fruitless 
journey without receiving compensation. Compulsory labour made the peas- 
ants’ property of no value, and was of little use to those entitled to it, because 
it is inefficient by its very nature. Thus old abuses remained in force, whilst 
new material for discontent was added to them. 


THE TRANSITION 


In foreign politics the period from 1786 to 1790 was acritical one. The old 
traditions of Prussian politics, particularly Frederick II’s, were still by no 
means obliterated, but they were no longer adhered to with the firmness and 
steadfastness of the great king; many personal and dynastic motives, notably 
in regard to Holland, carried great weight, and dissipated the power of the 
state in fruitless undertakings. Ideas which Frederick II had started, but the 
complete realisation of which was a legacy to his successor—for example, the 

ie of Princes (Fiirstenbund)—were neglected and died a slow death. In 
the cabinet, so long at least as Hertzberg retained a guiding hand, the anti- 
Austrian policy of Frederick II’s last years preponderated, and in fact seemed 
in the Eastern Question about to lead to a peculiarly bold course; but with the 
failure of this attempt a complete reaction set in. The traditional Prussian 
policy suddenly veered round towards an Austrian alliance, in which Austria 
and Russia had the main advantage; and so began the alternations of self-dis- 
trust which drove Prussia backwards and forwards between eastern and west- 
ern alliances, between opposition to the Revolution and alliance with it, till 
they led to the final catastrophe—the destruction of the old Prussian mon- 
archy. We will examine the details of the most important moments of this 
time of transition, from the death of Frederick II till the convention of 
Reichenbach (July, 1790). 

The confusion in Holland, which first gave occasion for Frederick Wil- 
liam IT’s government to make its début in foreign policy, dates from the time 
of Frederick II. The old quarrel between the two elements, republican and 
monarchical, which in the constitution of Holland existed, unreconciled, side 
by side, had, under the studholdership of William V, who was married to 
Frederick William I1’s sister, revived with fresh force. This revival may be 
attributed partly to the wrong-headedness of the stadholder himself, but also 
to the influence of the events of that day, more particularly to the effect pro- 
duced by the American War of Independence. So for years individual prov- 
inces, powers, and classes had stood in opposition to each other. The bour- 
geois magistrates derived their support from some of the towns and provinces, 
whilst the house of Orange depended upon the nobility, the military, and a 
portion of the lower classes. European politics in general entered largely into 
these complications, the Orange party being traditionally allied with England, 
whilst their adversaries sought and found support from France. Since the 
passionate action of Joseph II against the republic, the influence of France, 
who bore the expense of mediation and peace, had made a remarkable ad- 
vance, and the states-general seemed permanently bound to the interests of 
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‘Tae Voutness or Honsr-Sausscne 
{Founded tn the eleventh cantury and now used as burrscks) 


inereasing enmity, and there were frays resulting in bloodshed, the precursors 
of the civil war. The republican party sought to encroach upon the so-called 
riglements of 1674, which William III had formerly wrested for the house of 
Orange under the influence of the bloody catastrophe of 1672; on the other 
hand the Orange party, where they had power, did not fail to resort to pro- 
yocative and violent measures. 

‘The hereditary stadholder himself, since the command over the troops at 
the had been taken from him, had forsaken the province of Holland 
and irawn to a part of the country where the nobles had the upper hand 
and the favourable disposition of the inhabitants guaranteed him support, 
namely, Gelderland. Buteven in this province, on which the house of Orange 
had hitherto been able to count, opposition made itself felt, especially on the 
borders of the districts inclined to republicanism, as for example Overyssel. 
‘Two northern towns, Hatten and Elburg, declared themselves openly against 
‘the old order; Hatten would not recognise a member sent there by the stad- 
ve because he was in the service of the prince; and Elburg refused to 
i the publication of an edict issued by the states-general, It seemed as 








in fact, such was neither intended nor given. 
British diplomacy, represented by the astute Harris (Lora ese 
found this chance incident of use for its own and 5 


‘ purpose, 
till now immovable, however impatiently urged, allowed himself to be mrayed 
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the duke of Brunswick, assembled on the borders of Holland. The “patri 
” held to the fixed opinion that Prussia would not venture upon war, and 
ers the miserable and helpless policy of France; that support 
fact, just a5 worthless as their own military preparations were in- 
Reece ae fortresses, troops, and generals unfit for any serious purpose, 
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‘THE INSURRECTION OF 1787 


On the 9th of September, 1787, the Prussian ambassador presented to the 
states-goneral the ultimatum of the king: it received no satisfactory answer, 
and four pase ls later the Prussian troops, some twenty thousand strong, crossed 

Nimeguen and Arnhem. France played the shameful part 
of at citing the“ patriots ” to resistance and then deserting them ; this sur- 


prise, the long abstention from war, and the natural unfitness of citizens and 
volunteer troops to cope with trained soldiers procured for the Prussian force 
uy, Same success, Gorkum fell without resistance. Utrecht 

; by the 20th of September the stadholder had returned to the 

before the middle of October Amsterdam, too, was garrisoned by 

the whole insurrection being suppressed with incredible speed 


-, Mh dato of the King tn that he had recourse to arms only on account 
to his sister, was faithfully adhered to throughout the war. 

oe than is advantageous in politics, he renounced all claims 

nity for se ered and demanded neither political nor 

vantages. Still, the advantage gained seemed commensurate 






I quietly tolerated. 
ap wan ial leat in 1791, between the 
Proderick ‘William, at which the count a’ 


Pee pire zepultey conspired with ‘the incessant entreaties of the émigrés 
to reanimate his courage; and he finally declared that, followed by the famous 
troops of the great Frederick, he would put a speedy termination to the French 


Leopold II was, as brother to Marie Antoinette, greatly embittered against 
the French, The disinclination of the Austrians to the reforms of Joseph TL 
appears to have chiefly confirmed him in the conviction of finding a sure sup- 
port in the old system. He consequently strictly prohibited the slightest inno- 
vation and placed a power hitherto unknown in the hands of the police, more 
particularly in those of its secret functionaries, who listened to every word 
and the suspected to the oblivion of a dungeon. This mute terror- 
ism fi many a victim. This system was, on the death of Leopold If in 
1702, publicly abolished by his son and successor, Francis IT, but was ere long 
again carried on in secret. 

Catherine I, with the view of seizing the rest of Poland, employed every 
artin order to instigate Austria and Prussia to a war with France, and by 
these means fully to occupy them in the west. The Prussimn king, although 
aware of her projects, deemed the French an easy conquest, and thought that 
in ease of necessity his armies could without difficulty be thrown into Poland. 

He meanwhile secured the popular feeling in Poland in his favour by conclud- 
bed (1790) an alliance with Stanislaus and giving his consent to the im- 
proved constitution established in Poland, 1791. Hertzberg had even coun- 
selled an alliance with France and Poland; the latter was to be bribed with a 
promise of the annexation of Galicia, against Austria and Russia; this plan 
was however eas whispered about for the purpose of blinding the Poles 
and of alarming Ri 






PERDINAND OF BRUNSWICK INVADES PRANCE (17# 4.0.) 


‘storm was anticipated on the part of the French by a declara- 

and whilst Austria still remained behind for the purpose of 

Serial, Poland, and Turkey, and the unwieldy empire was engaged 
troops, Ferdinand of Brunswick had already led the Prussians 
the Rhine. He was joined by the émigrés under Condé, whose army 
amost entirely of officers’ The well-known oe published 
of Brunswick on his entrance into France, in which he declared 
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to German: 
an Address to his Countrymen, 

“Why are we Germans disunited!” Most of the conte ypin- 
the learned were, however, equally erroneous. It was as little pos- 
preserve the Revolution from blood and immorality, and to extend 
of liberty to the whole world, as it was to suppress it by force, and, 
as Germany was concerned, her affairs were too complicated and her 
interests too scattered for any attempt of the kind to succeed. A Doctor 
Faust, at Biickeburg, sent a learned treatise upon the origin of trousers to the 
national convention at Paris, by which sans-culottism had been introdueed—an 

alone sufficient to show the state of feeling in Germany at that time. 

revolutionary principles of France merely infected the people in those 
parts of Germany where their sufferings had ever been the greatest: as, for 
instance, in Saxony, where the peasantry, oppressed by the game-laws and the 
rights of the nobility, rose, after a dry summer, by which their misery had 
been increased, to the number of eighteen thousand, and sent one of 
their class to lay their complaints before the elector (1790). The unfortunate 
was instantly consigned to a mad-house, where he remained until 

1809, and the peasantry were dispersed by the military. A similar revolt of 
the peasantry against the tyrannical nuns of Wormelen, in Westphalia, merely 
deserves mention as being characteristic of the times. A revolt of the peas- 
antry, of equal unimportance, also took place in Biickeburg, on account of the 
of three revolutionary priests, Froriep, Meyer, and busch, 

In a great riot, which was put down by means of artillery, was occa- 
sioned by the expulsion of a tailor’s apprentice (1793). It may be recorded 
a8 a matter of curiosity that, during the blood-stained year of 1793, the petty 
prince of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt held, as though in a time of peace, a mag- 
‘nificent tournament, and the fétes customary on such an occasion, 
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POLAND AND THE POWERS 


‘The object of the Prussian king was either to extend his conquests west- 
ards or, at all events, to prevent the advance of Austria, The war with 
claimed his utmost attention, and, in order to guard his rear, he again 

to convert Poland into a bulwark against Russia. 
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His ambassador, Lucchesini, drove Stackelberg, the Russian envoy, out of 
‘Warsaw, and promised mountains of gold to the Poles, who dissolved the per- 
petual council associated by Russia with the sovereign; freed themselves from 
the Russian guarantee; aided by Prussia, compelled the Russian troops to 
evacuate the country; devised a constitution, which they laid before the cabi- 
nets of London and Berlin; concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Prussia on the 29th of March, 1790, and, on the 3rd of May, 1791, carried into 
effect the new constitution ratified by England and Prussia, and approved of by 
the emperor Leopold. During the conference held at Pillnitz, the indivisibil- 
ity of Poland was expressly mentioned. The constitution was monarchical. 
Poland was, for the future, to be a hereditary instead of an elective monarchy, 
and, on the death of Poniatowski, the crown was to fall to Saxony. The 
modification of the peasants’ dues and the power conceded to the serf of mak- 
ing a private agreement with his lord also gave the monarchy a support 
against the aristocracy. 

Catherine of Russia, however, no sooner beheld Prussia and Austria engaged 
in a war with France, than she commenced her operations against Poland, de- 
clared the new Polish constitution French and Jacobinical, notwithstanding 
its abolition of the liberum veto and its extension of the prerogatives of the 
crown, and, taking advantage of the king’s absence from Prussia, speedily re- 
gained possession of the country. What was Frederick William’s policy in 
this dilemma! He was strongly advised to make peace with France, to throw 
himself at the head of the whole of his forces into Poland, and to set a limit 
to the insolence of the autocrat; but he feared, should he abandon the Rhine, 
the extension of the power of Austria in that quarter; and, calculating that 
Catherine, in order to retain his friendship, would cede to him a portion of 
her booty, unhesitatingly broke the faith he had just plighted with the Poles, 
suddenly took up Catherine’s tone, declared Jacobinical the constitution he 
had so lately ratified, and despatched a force under Méllendorf into Poland in 
order to secure possession of his stipulated prey. By the second partition of 
Poland, which took place as rapidly, as violently, and, on account of the assur- 
ances of the Prussian monarch, far more unexpectedly than the first, Russia 
received the whole of Lithuania, Podolia, and the Ukraine, and Prussia ob- 
tained Thorn and Dantzic, besides southern Prussia (Posen and Kalish). 
Austria, at that time fully occupied with France, had no participation in this 
robbery, which was, as it were, committed behind her back. 


THE FIRST COALITION AGAINST FRANCE (1703 A.D.) 


The sovereigns of Europe prepared for war, and (1793) formed the first 
great coalition, at whose head stood England, intent upon the destruction of 
the French navy. The English, aided by a large portion of the French popu- 
lation, devoted to the ancient monarchy, attacked France by sea, and made a 
simultaneous descent on the northern and southern coasts, The Spanish and 
Portuguese troops crossed the Pyrenees; the Italian princes invaded the Alpine 
boundary; Austria, Prussia, Holland, and the German Empire threatened the 
Rhenish frontier, whilst Sweden and Russia stood frowning in the back- 
ground. The whole of Christian Europe took up arms against France, and 
enormous armies hovered, like vultures, around their prey. 

Mainz was, during the first six months of this year, besieged by the main 
body of the Prussian army under the command of Ferdinand, duke of Bruns- 
wick. The Austrians, when on their way past Mainz to Valenciennes with a 
quantity of heavy artillery destined for the reduction of the latter place 
(which they afterwards compelled to do homage to the emperor), refusing the 
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numerons army into the fleld, and, in the very first engagemen' 
and Fréschweiler, the Bavarians ran away and the Austrians and Prussians 
were Ny detention. The retreat of Wurmeer, in high displeasure, across 
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suffered by the Austrians seem at eee eae 


at Trippstadt, notwithstanding which he once more crossed the Rhine in Sep- 
i lohe. at 


Fisehbach, but, on the coalition of Jourdan with Hoche, who had until then 

jposed him, Mollendorf again, and for the last time, retreated across 

‘The whole of the left bank of the Rhine, Luxemburg and Mainz 

|, was now in the hands of the French. esius, the Hessian 

abandoned the Rheinfels with the whole garrison, without striking 

a blow in its defence. He was, in reward, condemned to perpetual imprison- 

Jourdan converted the fortress into a ruined heap. All the fortifi- 

tations on the Rhine were yielded for the sake of saving Mannheim from 
bombardment. 
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THE THIRD PARTITION OF POLAND (1795 A.D.) 


_ Frederick William’s advisers, who imagined the violation of every prin- 
ciple of justice and truth to be an indubitable proof of instinctive and consum- 
mate prudence, eeetoely played a high and hazardous game. Their diplo- 

, which weighed 
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the internal 
‘ish with its 
between peaceable attitude of 
and the warlike attitude of King Fred- 


; and concerning the impossibility, which 
‘clearer and clearer, of Frederick William’s 





g pressure on two sides, 
It was to this Bacher that Méllendorf, who had 
been field-marshal for seven years, dared, 






those 
lish, for which the lish be- 

tne had purchased oe He al- 
lowed the secret engagement with France 
to follow upon the breach with England 
herein involved, and consciously involved. 
At his order a wine merchant from Kreuz- 


” were ready to 


peace negotiations with 
a8 soon as they could reckon ‘Tax Wooves Towsn, Marra 


burgomaster of Bile, had taken part in the conference, and from that time he 
assumed the rile of a go-between. As early as the 16th of September, 17%, 
Bacher was able to convey to Paris the news that “ Field-Marshal Moéllendorf 
has just sent me his confidential agent, who informs me that in a council of 
war the Austrians determined to throw themselves into Treves on the I¢ 
Vendémiaire (September 22nd) in order to reconquer this place by a vig- 
4 onslaught. The Prussian generals were invited to co-operate in this 
‘They were not able entirely to refuse the invitation: but their 

to request me to inform General Michaud, commander- 

f of the Rhine army, that the réle of the Prussians would be confined 


only. According to the view of the Prussians the attack on 

be a complete failure, while the French are strong enough to 

the most important posts which they have to defend. So far as the 
are concerned they would not stir: this could be reckoned upon; 
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but they hope that they will not be forced to take up arms—the Prussiang 
will only fight in order to defend themselves if they are attacked.” The 
brilliant part taken by the Prussian corps of Prince Hohenlohe on the 20th 
of September in the victorious battle of Kaiserslautern was entirely opposed 
to the programme of Méllendorf. 

The dissension hitherto reigning between the king and his whole entourage 
ceased in October. England and Austria vied with each other in justifying 
the predictions of the peace party at court. On behalf of England Lord 
Malmesbury declared, on the 11th of October, that the subsidies due would 
not be paid; on behalf of Austria Prince Reuss declared that the auxiliary 
corps of twenty thousand men, demanded by the king for the war in Poland, 
would not be formed. It was impossible to oppose with any self-delusion the 
language of facts like these. On the 16th of October Frederick William gave 
orders to Field-Marshal Méllendorf to lead the army back to Prussia, espe- 
cially the twenty thousand men who, in virtue of the treaty of alliance in 
February, 1792, were stationed on the Rhine. At the same time the English 
were informed of the subsidy treaty; and with the departure of Méllendorf to 
the right bank of the Rhine was completed the withdrawal of Prussia from the 
war.’ 


The Empire and the Peace Negotiations 


Henceforward Prussia considered her task to be the preservation of her 
own individuality and her union with the estates of the empire, many of which 
had already turned their thoughts to peace with France. In the electoral col- 
lege Charles Theodore of the Palatinate and Bavaria was especially in favour 
of peace, and the elector of Mainz, Frederick Charles Joseph von Erthal, in 
collusion with Méllendorf, was also working for it.¢ 

The smooth-tongued Karl von Dalberg, coadjutor of Mainz, who had al- 
ways hitherto given expression to his faithful adherence to the snpreme head 
of the empire in the most touching words—he being prince primate of the 
German Empire, a French duke, creature and tool of the French emperor— 
was one of the first to urge the elector of Mainz, the ex-officio arch-chancellor 
of the empire, to deal the most decisive of blows to German patriotism. The 
Prussian ministers, Hardenberg, Schulenburg, Albini, the chancellor of Mainz, 
and Mollendorf, supported him. The senile and characterless elector of Mainz 
succumbed to the influence of these five men.9 

In spite, therefore, of the opposition of Austria and of Hanover, the diet 
of Ratisbon agreed to the opening of peace negotiations, and the imperial de- 
cree to that effect was passed with unwonted promptitude on the 22nd of De- 
cember. Already in January, 1794, Hesse-Cassel had made offers of peace to 
France, and Hesse-Darmstadt, Zweibriicken, Leiningen, and Treves hoped to 
obtain peace with France through Prussia, The conquest of Holland by 
Pichegru had opened to the French a door through which they might invade 
lower Germany, and strengthened the desire for peace in Berlin.¢ 


The Attitude of Prussia 


On the 4th of December, 1794, Merlin (of Douai) made a speech in the 
convention, in which he said of Prussia that it was undoubtedly the only one 
of all the states that in its own interest must hail with delight the erection of 
@ great republic on the ruins of a monarchy, which through “the shameful 
treaty ” of 1756 had exercised such a powerful check on the perfidious house 
of Austria; doubtless Prussia would soon see that in order to counteract the 
voracious ambition of Russia it could find a sound balance only “in a lasting 
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ch is her 
even as ve has fe Vile rarities 
45 witness of her just intentions as it has been made witness of her victories, 
| up all in a word: at the point where the French nation shall find war 
eee ems co prenae soma to bes , or to protect herself from 
fresh aggressions Dy sonning, were fone will ake impose bounds on 
her victorious career, there alone she enjoin peace.” 
‘The of this declaration was inflated, but it was un 
consistent with the power which France undeniably possessed. 
Seer ee eee) coninrobensible, But.so was the announcement that 
‘sacrifice of be expected from a power which no one could 


And so if Prussia determined to make peace with pats pore the main and 

essential question was simply—W hat was to be done if, of cae Gases 
the German territory on the left of the Rhine, which was now occupied by her 

troops, France decided to cling to itt But it was on this very question that 

the Prussian mi was silent when on the 8th of Dagan i drew up in- 

structions with whi jor-General Count Gltz, the former ambassador in 

Paris, was to proceed to the opening of peace tiations. Only when these 

were settled did the cabinet opening Von Alvensleben introduce this question 

debate (on the 9th of December), when he proposed to embrace two con- 

Sos an offset to the unavoidable consent to this unavoidable demand of 

: (1) aguarantee of the Polish territory in ees and (2) indem- 

nity for the Prussian territory on the left side of the Rhine by removal of the 

bishoprics. The reply of the minister Count Finckenstein to this 

a course would be certain to infuriate the king, possibly to such 

that he would refuse to hear any more of the embassy of Count 

And this objection had its effect, as it was bound to have. The 

whole document of the 8th of December was apparently intended less for 

Count Goltz than for the king himself, whose approbation of the whole thing, 

inasmuch as it conflicted immeasurably with his personal inclination, could 

be won only if at least at the beginning he rested in the belief that he could 

have peace not only without sacrifice but even with a great increase of honour 


Goltz arrived at Bile, news had been received by the ministry 
a Harnier, secretary at the embassy, that the committee of public 
‘wished to have an immediate explanation of the king's intentions, and 
that these should reach Paris through Harnier himself. The 
ie Be of December, the day of his arrival in Berlin, had not passed when he 
peeneety provided with instructions for Paris; he reached Paris on the 6th 
aoe entre 11 and at the very first conferences in the committee their 
nted him with an unwavering demand ; this was for the whole 

lator of the Rhine together with Mainz. 
te it, however, that might have been raised in Berlin by this 
| would have been ressed by the overwhelming news of the con- 
Holland by General ‘The reaction was at once illustrated. 
30th of January, the ambassador Boissy d’Anglas informed the as- 
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sembly of the peaceable intentions of the committee of public safety, and gave 
still sharper expression to the programme developed by Merlin on the 4th of 
December, in these words: “Our previous dangers, the necessity for making 
it impossible for them to recur, the duty which we feel to compensate our fel- 
low citizens for their sacrifice, our honest wish to make the peace solid and 
permanent—all this compels us to extend our frontiers, to compose them of 
great rivers, mountains, and the ocean, in order thus to protect ourselves from 
the beginning and for a long succession of centuries against every aggression 
and every attack.” 

Language of this kind could surprise nobody ; as a matter of fact it contained 
nothing new, and the increased sharpness of emphasis with which what had long 
been known was here reiterated was easily explained in view of the triumph in 
Holland. Nevertheless the Prussian ministers were quite clear as to the sac- 
rifice which must be made if they were not prepared to abandon peace, which 
Prussia was simply neither in a position to do without nor to impose. Only 
in their attitude towards the king was any change to be observed in them, in- 
asmuch as the catastrophe in Holland justified them in exhibiting a frankness 
which had not been timely on the 8th of December. Determiued at bottom to 
sacrifice the Rhine territory, they now sought only the most gentle means of 
winning the king to their side, and of saving as much of the honour of the 
state as yet remained to be saved. Before the end of January two points 
were agreed upon at Potsdam: first of all, the negotiations were not to be 
broken off on account of the Rhine territory; and secondly, there was to be no 
reba before the general peace, and even then only at the price of indem- 
nity. 


THE TREATY OF BALE (1705 A.D.) 


Bale was selected as the place for the negotiations; here Goltz came on the 
28th of December and Barthélemy on the 12th of January. The negotiations 
were first officially opened on the 22nd of January; they suffered unexpected 
interruption owing to the illness of Count Goltz, who died on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary: his place was taken by Harnier, who carried on the conference. On 
the 15th of February a despatch from the king was handed to Harnier, in 
which he was requested to demand of Barthélemy a proposal for a draft 
treaty, which he was to follow up at once with a counter draft in case the 
earlier one should be unacceptable. He did not conceal his astonishment over 
the contradiction which was involved by the committee of public safety’s giv- 
ing him assurances for the authority of the king under the solemn assertion of 
its good will, assurances which it could not fulfil without losing its own au- 
thority; but this is what would happen if, by assigning a portion of his prov- 
inces, he were to afford the precedent for mutilating the territory of the 
empire. The Prussian territory on the left bank of the Rhine could have no 
value for France unless France extended its frontiers altogether to the Rhine. 
But as this general question could be decided only at the general peace, so the 
decision concerning the special question of the Prussian territory must remain 
also undecided for the present. To this wish, which was emphasised very 
loudly on the side of the Prussians, the committee of public safety acceded, 
attempting to solve the difficulty in a draft treaty received by Barthélemy on 
the 11th of March, and constructed as follows: “Article 6. The French re- 
public will continue to occupy the territories of Mérs, Cleves, and Gelderland 
on the left bank of the Rhine, and these territories will ultimately share the 
lot of the other states of the empire on the left bank of the Rhine, at the con- 
clusion of a general peace between the French Republic and the rest of Ger- 
many.” In order to comply with the wish of the king that a mediator for 
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safety in ull important points, was due to 
the fact that Hardenberg thought that b; 
an ingenious dilatoriness on the one side ani 
by firm conduct on the other he could give 
to the whole business a more favourable turn 
for Prussia. This method, certainly an ar- 


it is trne, in points of inferior import; but 
fis whole experience confirmed 
for him the observation that Prussia was 


she stood between two fires, and no 
diplomatic skill could withdraw her from 


* 
April, 1795, the main contention on the 

of the Rhine lands was solved by 

gh another constraction to the clause 

med above as the Article 5 of the 


Tn the first of the sentence the words 
“the French Republic will,” were re) 





another sentence was introduced which ran; ‘Every final decision regarding 
these provinces is postponed to the general determination of peace between 
and the German Empire.” Furthermore, in the second of six secret 
articles, came the following provision: “If at the general determi- 
uation of peace with the empire France keeps the left bank of the Rhine, the 
ard will agree with the republic over the indemnity which he shall receive, 
will accept the guarantee which the republic shall offer to him for the 


Such were the provisions of the treaty with to the left bank of the 
pees public and a secret article dealt with the position of the king of 
in regard to the imperial states, which were everywhere solicitous for 

peace. This article (the 10th), after expressing readiness to accept the good 
services of the king in the above-mentioned form, went on to promise “a three 
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notwithstanding ii y 
French republicans; and her interests, by the offer of Venice in 
for the loss of the Netherlands, and, maki: i i 
once powerful and still wealthy repul 
by mere threats, to submission; so dean! was the ancient 


also fallen. The cession of Venice to the emperor 


La ‘ 4 
the Treaty of male Napoleon said in vindication of his policy, “I have merely 
the emperor; he will not keep her long.” He moreover grati- 
the extension of her western frontier, so long the object of her 
the possession of the archbishopric of Salzburg and of a part of 

the town of Wasserburg. 

‘The sole object of these concessions was provisionally to dispose Austria in 
favour of France, and to render Prussia's ancient jealousy of Austria implac- 
able. Hence the secret articles of peace by which France and Austria bound 
themselves not to grant any compensation to Prussia. Prussia was on her 

however, resolved not to be the loser, and in the summer of 1797 took 
possession of the imperial free town of Nuremberg, notwithstanding 
her declaration made just three years previously through Count Soden to the 
Franconian circle, that the king had never harboured the design of seeking a 
com] at the expense of the empire, whose constitution had ever been 
sacred in his eyes!—and to the empire, that he deemed it beneath his dignity 
to refute the reports concerning Prussia’s schemes of aggrandisement, oppres- 
and secularisation. Prussia also extended her possessions in Franconia 
Westphalia, and Hesse-Cassel imitated her example by the seizure of a 
of | Pope Lippe. The diet energetically remonstrated, but in vain. 
spoke of the Prnssian reunion-chambers opened by Benienhers & a 

An attempt was, however, made to console the circle of Fran. 
pry cepieing: the far worse sufferings of that of Swabia under the im- 
contributions. The petty estates of the empire stumbled, under these 
upon the unfortunate idea that the intercession of the Russian 
‘should he requested for the maintenance of the she of the German 
Beir that of her enone intercession of the Russian court, 

lately annihilated Poland 

fatter this 191) Frederick William TI, who had, on his accession 
found £14,500,000 in the treasury, expired, leaving £5,500,000 
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the congress, parti , 
The French minister was bribed not ee a considerable number of 


ladies 
from 
Laer 
the 


, treated the whole of the German Empire on this oceasion en canaille, 
and, whilst picking the pockets of the Germans, were studiously coarse and 
; still, the trifling opposition they encountered and the total want of 
in the representatives of the great German Empire, whom it must, in 
have struck them as poison: to see thus humbled at their feet, forms 

an fap exeuse for their 
weakness displayed by the pe and the increasing disunion between 
and Prussia encouraged the French to further insolence, Not satis- 
fied with garrisoning every fortification on the left bank of the Rhine, they 
attacked, starved to submission, and razed to the ground, during peace 
the once impregnable fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, on the right bank of 
Rhine, opposite Coblentz. Not content with completely laying waste the 
and Holland, they compelled the Hanse towns to grant them a 
of 18,000,000 livres. Lilbeck refused, but Hamburg and Bremen, more 
threatened and hopeless of aid from Prussia, were constrained to satiafy 
of the French brigands. In the Netherlands, the German faction 
mere. aise in.open insurrection ; in 1798, the young men, infuriated by 
° ip by their enrolment into regiments, flew to arms, 
rents of blood were shed in the struggle, in which they were unaided 
¢ German brethren, before they were again reduced to submission. 
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The English also landed at Ostend, but for the sole purpose of destroying the 
sluices of the canal at Briigge. 

The French divided the beautiful Rhenish provinces, yielded to them al- 
most without a blow by Germany, into four departments. Each individual 
was a citizen, free and equal. All ecclesiastical establishments were aban- 
doned to plunder, the churches alone excepted, they being still granted as 
places of worship to believers, notwithstanding the contempt and ridicule into 
which the clergy had fallen. The monasteries were closed. The peasantry, 
more particularly in Treves, nevertheless still manifested great attachment to 
popery. Guilds and corporations were also abolished. The introduction of 
the ancient German oral law formerly in use throughout the empire, the insti- 
tation of trial by jury, which, to the disgrace of Germany, the Rhenish 
princes, after the lapse of a thousand years, learned from their Gallic foe, were 
great and signal benefits. 

Liberty, equality, and justice were, at that period, in all other respects, 
mere fictions. The most arbitrary rule in reality existed, and the new prov- 
inces were systematically drained by taxes of every description, as, for in- 
stance, register, stamp, patent, window, door, and land taxes: there was also 
@ tax upon furniture and upon luxuries of every sort; a poll-tax, a percentage 
on the whole assessment, etc. ; besides extortion, confiscation, and forced sales. 
And woe to the new citizen of the great French Republic if he failed in pay- 
ing more servile homage to its officers, from the prefect. down to the lowest 
underling, than had ever been exacted by the princes! Such was the liberty 
bestowed by republican France! Thus were her promises fulfilled! The Ger- 
man illuminati were fearfully undeceived, particularly on perceiving how 
completely their hopes of universally revolutionising Germany were frustrated 
by the Treaty of Bale. The French, who had proclaimed liberty to all the 
nations of the earth, now offered it for sale. The French character was in 
every respect the same as during the reign of Louis XIV. The only principle 
to which they remained ever faithful was that of robbery. Switzerland was 
now in her turn attacked, and vengeance thus overtook every province that 
had severed itself from the empire, and every part of the once magnificent 
empire of Germany was miserably punished for its want of unity.¢ 


NEW PHASES OF PRUSSIAN NEUTRALITY 


Let us now review the change produced in the general position of the Prus- 
sian state by the French occupation of Hanover. Prussia had some years 
before opposed the advance of the French both in the Netherlands and on the 
Rhine by the principle of neutrality and demarcation; and by preventing 
further invasions, notwithstanding her friendly relations with the French, had 
thus succeeded in gaining for herself a high reputation. Under the leadership 
of Prussia a new system was formed, by means of which the north of Germany 
was not only made secure, but also united internally more than ever before. 
An armed power, at the head of which stood the duke of Brunswick, was 
formed out of the contingents of the north German states, and standing as it 
did in the midst of the contending armies, this power possessed no small weight 
and maintained the authority of the Prussian crown. At the same time the 
continual strife of the other powers had a favourable effect on north German 
commerce and on the prosperity of the Prussian people. This system included 
Poland, the coasts of the Baltic Sea, and especially those of the North Sea, and 
contributed to the formation of a certain unity between foreign territories and 
the Prussian state. The temptation which had existed for a moment to take 
an active part in the conflicts of the second coalition was due to a desire to 
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But things w SE Eee a Lica disscant ecocbe alah ike pence negotiations 
at Amiens had proved unsuccessful and the war between England and France 
assumed a n 80 prominent as to put every other question into the shade, 
and after the friendly relations that had for some time existed between Alex- 
ander and Bonaparte had also ceased, Then came the occupation of Hanover 
by the French, which was an act of hostility directed against England, but 
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from which Germany, and especially Prussia, suffered most. Those old coali- 
tions directed nae France had lost their value in consequence of the Treaty 
of Lunéville, which had given promise of a universal peace; but at the same 
moment the French had, under another pretext, taken the most violent meas- 
ure conceivable against Prnssia—the military occupation of a considerable ter- 
ritory in north Germany. At the same time the naval war between the two 


ead reacted on the foreign commerce of Prussia; the whole system adopted 
the last ten years was shaken in its foundations, 

For some time it seemed that it would be possible to conclude with France 
an alliance, which would safeguard the interests of Prussia, Bonaparte him- 
self had been the first to create this impression by offering Prussia his alliance, 
‘This was certainly no hypocritical pretence on his part. He has himself stated 
his reasons for it: England might Dombi again form a coalition with Aus- 
tria, and he therefore wished to be allied with Prussia against Austria and 
England. But the question whether Prussia could enter into such an alliance 
was one ne the most serious consideration. The minister Lombard 

was sent to Brussels, where Bonaparte was at that time, with the view of as- 
from the sovereign himself, and not from one of his ministers, how 

) Was serious in consenting to peace and friendship; and it was no inten- 
pawepticn on the part of Bonaparte, when he tried his best to convines 

his peaceful and friendly intentions towards Prussia. In this he 
only too well, His intentions towards Prossia were dictated by the 
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general political conditions, and were part of a general plan for the conduct 
of the war against England, which had caused Bonaparte to disregard all pre- 
vious alliances. 

The idea of an alliance with France had once more called forth the feeling 
of independence. The hope of a possible resistance of the empire had not 
been given up in Germany, however limited the chief of the empire might be. 
The opinion existed that federalism was not at all a bad constitution for inter- 
nal peace and development; both aristocracy and anarchy might be thus re- 
sisted and the free cities might become happy republics. Publications were 
issued and conferences held where these ideas were more precisely defined. 

Tt was precisely in the first consul that Hardenberg perceived the most 
dangerous opponent. While accepting the federalist system, Hardenberg had 
in view the possibility of giving tothe German Empire a suitable constitution. 
Based upon a federative system, this constitution would leave every prince 
and every proprietor in possession of his property and outward splendour, 
while everything pertaining to the general defence and external relations 
would have to depend solely upon the initiative of the two chiefs of the fed- 
eration, who would be invested with the necessary authority and provided with 
the means for its execution in accordance with the laws and aims of the fed- 
eration. It was the greatest German question that had now come more to the 
surface: whether room should be made for the influence of France, who now, 
more than ever, had taken up the old idea of control over Germany, or 
whether it would still be possible to bring about the union of the states of the 
empire with the two chief German powers and thus uphold German indepen- 
dence. The question, however, was not considered in all its comprehensive- 
ness. 

Before anything else was done those negotiations between Prussia and 
France were continued, whose aim it was to prevent the Franco-English war 
from spreading over German territory. With regard to north German affairs 
an approximate understanding had been reached. Hanover was to remain, 
indeed, in the possession of France, but the first consul declared that he would 
keep it only with a view to exacting compensation at the conclusion of peace. 
He promised to evacuate Cuxhaven and Ritzebuttel, but no English vessel was 
to be allowed on the Weser and the Elbe. Prussia’s insistence that France 
should not overstep the boundary fixed at Lunéville was for the present of 
very little moment, as she had accepted the occupation of Hanover by the 
French, though with limited power. Bonaparte, on the other hand, demanded 
that Prussia should recognise the state of Italy as it appeared at this moment, 
after the new French seizuresof territory. Prussia had recognised the changes 
made by Bonaparte in Cisalpinia, Tuscany, and Genoa, because Russia had 
recognised them. The political position of King Frederick William III was 
conditioned upon an understanding between Russia and France. After some 
time, however, since the differences between England and France which pre- 
ceded the breach of the Peace of Amiens, misunderstandings had also arisen 
between Russia and France. 

In accordance with his plan of attacking England wherever he could, the 
first consul had taken possession of Hanover and of the Weser and the Elbe; 
it was also for the same reason that he extended his arbitrary rule over the 
Abruzzi Mountains and Calabria, for he thought that otherwise he would 
have to fear the influence of England by way of Malta. But this occupation 
stood in direct opposition to the last agreements with Russia, which took 
Naples under her protection. Russia refused to allow the further existence of 
the ambiguity concerning Sardinia contained in the article of the agreement, 
since Bonaparte had refused the English any consideration on that island. 
Not only did Russia now demand the integrity of Naples, but also the recon- 


to guarantee on his part the integrity of the Porte. ec court per+ 
ceived in this a demo by which Turkey could be 


The Prussian court 


Russia might easily lead to territorial extension of its power. It was supposed 
Alexander [who had succeeded the emperor Paul in 1801 and had elear- 
that he would follow in the footsteps of Catherine IT] also meant to 


therefore, Prussia was now invited to guarantee this integrity, it 
question of mere formality; she was required to declare for 
also in the decisive points of general policy. As matters stood, it 
in have meant a demonstration against Russia, an action which 
& beyond the intentions of the Prussian cabinet. Far from being drawn 
on such a course, Haugwitz gave his attention only to the regulation of 
irs in north Germany, which the presence of the French in Hanover had 

t to considerable tension. He wished, as he said, to prevent injury to 

ty of Prussia and the security of her neighbours to result from this 

Tt was with the same intention that Lombard had asked in Brus- 
evacuation of Cuxhaven and for the re-establishment of free navi- 

the mouths of the German rivers. The first consul had refused to 
request: he demanded a closer alliance with Prussia for that pur- 
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pose, a8 he wished to have a free hand on the Continent in his enterprises 
against England. Count Haugwitz thought he could not accept this proposal 
without the participation of Russia. 

‘What he wanted was an alliance with Russia on the one side and with 
France on the other. Then he would be ina position to put a stop to all 
future usurpations of Bonaparte. Russia, however, refused, and accordingly 
nothing remained for Prussia but to initiate separate negotiations with France. 
She then proposed to limit her guarantee to the maintenance of peace in the 
German Empire, provided that the French troops were withdrawn from Ger- 
many. The first consul would not hear of a guarantee limited to Germany, 
for that would only serve to guard Austria in case she attacked him. He 
discussed this point with Lucchesini for two hours; he wanted Prussia’s gen- 
eral guarantee, no matter whether this were called alliance or not: France 
would be content to leave an army of only six thousand men in Hanover, the 
sole object of her occupation being to be able, in the event of peace, to offer 
that country as a compensation. In his conversation with Lucchesini he made 
some more intimations, in consequence of which Prussia proposed a conven- 
tion, in which she would consent to a general guarantee, while France must 
promise not to overstep the boundaries fixed at Lunéville; should one of the 
two powers be attacked by a third they would assist each other. France 
would also have to limit her troops in Hanover to six thousand men and 
evacuate Cuxhaven and the river mouths. 

Prussia thought she had made the last step towards an understanding by 
this proposition, and was the more sure of its acceptance as the conditions had 
all been previously proposed by Bonaparte himself. The answer soon showed 
how completely mistaken this view was. The first consul now accepted noth- 
ing more than the evacuation of Cuxhaven. He renewed however the propo- 
sition of an alliance, by which Austria would be immediately threatened. He 
next demanded the immediate execution of the territorial guarantees, which 
had not yet been acknowledged by Austria. Prussia replied that stipulations 
of this kind would involve her in a war which she was trying to avoid, espe- 
cially since France herself had been silent a whole year in presence of the 
attitude assumed by Austria. To proceed against her, the participation of 
the other mediator was also necessary. The first consul would not yield a 
step. He demanded that the guarantees should also include the military occu- 
pations which had been executed in Italy since the breach with England. 
‘With regard to the north, the first consul stipulated that he should have in 
Hanover an army of twenty-five thousand men, which might be increased in 
case of necessity to fifty thousand. 

It is hardly probable that he counted upon the acceptance of these condi- 
tions, by which Prussia would have yielded to his plans in every possible re- 
spect, as concerned both southern Europe and the Orient. Moreover, Prussia 
alone would have to participate in the execution of the German territorial 
changes, and would be at the same time threatened by an increased army in 
Hanover. The origin of the differences between France and Prussia must be 
sought in these demands, since all other causes had been overcome. It must 
not be supposed that the attitude adopted by Bonaparte was in compliance 
with the ideas of the French nation. The latter had supported the first con- 
sul with all its power and helped him to establish at the Channel such an army 
as had perhaps never before been seen. It is certainly a mistake to ascribe 
these exertions to the influence of the government, which thought only of de- 
fending a personal cause. The enthusiasm was, on the contrary, natural and 
well grounded; the bishops, just re-established, encouraged it; the revolu- 
tionary and the clerical parties were united in this great purpose. It was a 
rivalry of voluntary efforts and offers for the war against England. But when 
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it had gone so far that Bonaparte round his banner half a million soldiers, 
whom he had time to establish smi aot acorn to his 
_ he considered himsclf the master of 
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had believed that he needed the assistance of others; now he 
thought he could with it. His negotiations were of a threatening 
natare and he no contradiction. 
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‘but also against Russia and Austria. A daring adventurer could perhaps 
have entered upon such a scheme with the resolve to withdraw when a suitable 
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peace. He was iming at a of power 
or from fi out with Austria, much less with Russia—to whose 
emperor he felt attached by the bonds of personal friendship. Al- 
though little authentic information has come down to us about his meeting 
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Le el oe of mutual confidence, which assumed the character of 
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At this moment everything depended upon the identity of the relations of 
Russia and Prussiatowards France. Theagreement arrived at between France 
and Eemepi coarse: Lxrenian compensation was at that time accepted by 
Alexander, who had participated in the system adopted in Germany. 
Th Berlin the continued understanding of the three powers had been dreamed 
of. How different were the circumstances now! To the Prnssian eabinet, 
France made propositions which were directed against Russia as well as 
against Austria, and which at the same time were entirely opposed to the sys- 
tem of maintaining the balance of power adopted bythe king. Yet Frederick 
William III did not feel himself strong enough to break off the negotiations; 
he considered it necessary to assure himself beforehand of the consent at least 
of the Russian emperor, 

Alexander had once said to the king that he might always count upon him 
in ease of necessity. The king wrote now that he wanted his good advice, 

that it was his wish that he should never have to ask more than that: 
he foresaw however the case when he would have to do it, as the words clearly 
indicate, To drive the French out of Hanover would now be an undertaking 
lead to still « misfortunes. However, should Bonaparte, 
in his hopes of tying the politics of Prussia to his own, try to revenge 
directly or indirectly on Prussia, how far could he, the king, count in 
emergency upon the assistance of Russia and her allies? He would 
wings as to the destinies of Prussia, if he knew they were united 
Russia; he could rely more upon the word of the emperor than 


lied to this on the 16th of March. He made no conceal- 
the fact that he did not approve of the policy which Prus- 
sia had hitherto adopted. He avoided, however, giving proper advice. It 
was a case in which each could take counsel only with himself, He remurks, 

jour and the true interests of Prussia were on the one 
side, on the other was the » Which she would have to make against 
herself, of having furthered the universal monarchy of a man who was not at 
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all worthy of it, and of having caused her own ruin—the ruin of the Prussian 
monarchy. He does not promise unconditional assistance; but he says that 
should the king take up the cause of Europe and her independence, he would 
immediately place himself on the side of Prussia. In such a noble struggle 
Bussia could not leave Prussia alone. 


NEGOTIATIONS ARE BROKEN OFF 


Tt was thereupon definitely decided in Berlin to break off the negotiations 
hitherto conducted with France, and to be satisfied with a general friendly 
relation. This was notified by way of a formal declaration to the French am- 
bassador, Laforest (April 3rd, 1804). Luochesini was blamed for having ever 
accepted the French propositions. The king emphasised his expectations, 
which his consistent attitude and the former declarations of Bonaparte en- 
titled him to entertain, that France would neither increase her troops in Han- 
over nor molest those princes who took no part in the present war. The king 
on his part pledged his word not to listen to proposals nor to form any plans 
by which France could be troubled. 

Thus ended the negotiations about a Franco-Prussian alliance. Bona- 
parte’s intentions became evident; for the purposes which he had in view he 
wished the alliance to be permanent and free from any limitation. If Prussia 
refused the alliance, it was not only out of consideration for Russia but also 
for the sake of Austria and Germany, and the interests of Prussia in particu- 
lar. The king declared that if he accepted it he could not justify it before his 
own subjects. On the 8th of April this transaction with the French ambassa- 
dor, which amounted to a complete rupture of all negotiations hitherto enter- 
tained, was made known to Russia.” 


THE THIRD COALITION, AND PRUSSIAN NEUTRALITY 


On May 18th, 1804, Napoleon Bonaparte was elected emperor of the French, 
and thus, in the eleventh year of the republic, his imperial throne was erected 
upon the ruins of the royal and legitimate dynasty; nevertheless, his ambition 
was not yet satisfied. Immediately afterwards, he changed the Cisalpine Re- 
public into 4 kingdom, and created himself king of Italy; and as a proof of 
his moderation, as he said, he appointed his stepson, Eugéne de Beauharnais, 
viceroy of Italy. Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla were now altogether united 
with France, as was the Ligurian Republic. All these changes were contrary 
to the treaty of peace concluded at Lunéville, and gave great offence to Aus- 
tria, who found sympathy in the emperor Alexander of Russia, now so much 
exasperated by the execution of the duke d’Enghien—shortly before effected by 
the cruelty of Bonaparte—and feeling himself called upon to aid in the protec- 
tion of Europe. Accordingly these two powers now came forward and made 
known to William Pitt, the prime minister, their wish—by him long desired 
—to renew their alliance with England against France. A coalition was im- 
mediately entered into by these three governments, to which Sweden was 
added; and, according to their plan of war, the French power was to be at- 
tacked at every point—in Italy, Switzerland, Holland, and in France itself. 
Napoleon, however, overthrew this design, in his usual way, and by the 
celerity of his movements was enabled to anticipate the allies in all their oper- 
ations, and was already in advance of them when and where least e: 

Since 1803 he had stationed nearly the whole of his army along the northern 
coasts of France, in order to operate as a check upon England, where, indeed, 
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‘General Mack, otherwise an efficient leader, was on this opaslen entire y 
deserted by his fortune, and evinced total want of resolution and j 
ment; for, the enemy would advance upon him direct from the si 
of he quietly awaited his coming. On his right flank he had at com- 

territories belonging to the king of Prussia, who took 
no share in the war; and he accordingly considered himself completely coy- 
ered in that quarter. Sach a bulwark, however, furnished but poor means 


and the Bavarians, neutrality of Prussia, advanced 
direct through Franconia towards the Danube, and attacking the Austrian 
general in the rear cut him off from all communication with Austria. Sur- 
prised and stupefied, he, after a sanguinary battle, threw himself into Ulm, 
where, instead of forcing for himself a passage with his eword 
very centre of his enemies, as other brave and determined ‘it would 
have done, he surrendered , together with the of 
Sea i eigenen tes a 
cam i most ity men, sent 
fetiarcgetesie cua tocts ctastards hs bad’ takes were a 
present from the children to their fathers. 
‘The French army marched on without any obstacle to the capital of Aus- 
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and took Settles of it on the 11th of November, 1805. Russians 
and Austrians had retreated to Moravia, and on the 2nd of December the 
allied and the French armies stood front to front near Austerlitz, resolved to 
hazard a decisive engagement. The battle, called by Napoleon the “three em- 
perors’ battle,” commenced on a beat sunbright, f1 morning. The 
allies, however, were not well supplied with leaders, and movements, 
therefore, were not made in the best order; in addition to which they were 
unacquainted with the strength and position of the French army, whence the 
Russian line of battle was very soon broken through, and, in spite of all their 
bravery, the troops were put to rout. ‘The left wing sought to save themselves 
by crossing a cent lake, but Napoleon ordered the artillery to play es ibe 
jee, which speedily dissolved and immersed all the fugitives within the d 
waters of the lake, where they perished. 

Nevertheless: Prien lean bee not so easily gained, nor would its results 
have been 80 eerie not the eh ae s lees Ey for his ae 
jects, hastened to conclude a peace. He deman for this purpose, a rather 

ature conference with Napoleon in the mill of Saroschitz, for on the fol- 
Towing day a body of twelve thousand Russians arrived to reinforce the army, 
which had now rallied. In addition to this the archduke Ferdinand had col- 
armed army of twenty beaten orto Bohemia — completely routed 
ans, takin possession of le country; Hungary was arming 
*Arehduke Charles was now marching from Ttaly ith his vieto- 
rious army to spr aid of his country, and would arrive in a few days to deliv- 
er Vienna and harass the enemy’s rear; whilst the Russians and English had 
bow landed at Naples, and the Russian, Swedish, and English troops had 
already entered Hanover; finally, however, which was more important than 
all this, the Prussian troops were now assem! poet ee to revenge them- 
selves for the violation of their territory of A) Nevertheless the em- 
‘peror of Austria, in his anxiety for peace, signed a treaty for a suspension of 
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beret eters empire by this act paved the way for its eventnal dissoln- 
tion eae until it burst 
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THE CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE (1800 A.D.) 


‘It was in the middle of this eventful year that the last blow was inflicted 
upon the constitution of the Germanic Empire; its dissolution, which 
existed in fact, was now clearly and definitely confirmed. On the 12th of 
July a Rhenish league was formed, by which the kings of Bavaria and Wir- 
temberg, the arch-chancellor of the empire (the elector of Mainz), the elector 
of Baden, the of Hesse-Darmstadt, and the duke of Berg (the last 


the 
confederation. He commanded the right of naming the prince primate of the 
af who presided at the assembly ; of deciding upon the question of war 
peace, and fixing the contingent to be fi so that each war of 
France must become a war of the Confederation of Rhine, its members 
pr eharnd forced to take up arms in her cause, even against their compatriots 
of Germany. By such sacrifices, the princes obtained unlimited authority 
without dependent an any tribunal to which their subjects in case of 
without lhc bound to adopt any ameliorated 
measures of government. ‘On all these points, the resolutions of the confed- 
eration were clear and precise; but in all the rest, everything was obscure and 
aricenl, in order that the protector’s will might operate with all the effect 
alow. 

‘The emperor of Germany, laying aside the degraded crown of the ancient 
empire, more than a thousand years after Charlemagne had placed it upon his 
own head, declared himself, on the 6th of August, 1806, hereditary emperor 
ora Austria. What protection, however, Germany had to expect from pet new 
self-made guardian, when compared with that afforded her by the house of 
Austria, was immediately shown. For, at the very moment when the French 
envoy, Bacher, renewed the assurance that France would never extend her 
frontiers beyond the Rhine, the fortress of Wesel was arbitrarily taken posses- 
son of by the French wnd chosen as the headquarters of the 75th division of 

army. 


PRUSSIA MAKES WAR ON NAPOLEON (1806 A.D,) 


‘The hostile designs contemplated by the formation of the Confederation of 
the Rhine were directed Prussia ag well as Austria; for both powers 


fea thes ot now changed into enemies, ready to declare their hostil- 
them at the first outbreak with France. Napoleon had up to this 

moment tantalised the king of Prussia with the prospect of being able to form, 
under his protection, a confederation in the north, embracing the whole of 
that portion of Germany, after the model of that of the Rhine; now, however, 
such a ee eal os Ne 
Hanover to England was ‘not France. Everything, indeed, was 
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done to mortify Prussia and to make it evident that the French emperor was 
resolved not to endure the existence of any independent nation other than his 
own. At length the indignant king felt himself called upon to protect his 
country against further insult and humiliation from the hands of the insolent 
invader, and in this determination he was supported by the voice of his army 
and the nation throughout. Accordingly he demanded that France should 
withdraw her troops from Germany, that she should no longer oppose the for- 
mation of a northern confederation, and that Wesel should at once be evacu- 
ated by the French troops. Compliance with these demands having been re- 
fused, Prussia forthwith declared war. 

When he received this declaration Napoleon said that his heart grieved to 
see that the genius of evil swayed continually, and ever frustrated his plans 
for the promotion of the peace of Europe and the happiness of his contempo- 
raries. He now assembled his armies, which were all ready for action, in 
France and Swabia, and he advanced with rapid marches towards the Thurin- 
gian forest. On the north side of this forest was posted the grand Prussian 
army under the orders of the duke of Brunswick, an intrepid but old soldier 
of seventy-two years of age, whose principal officers were in a state of disun- 
ion. Only a very small portion of the Prussian army had taken any share in 
the war of the Revolution, and thus been enabled to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the lightniug-like celerity of movement now practised by the 
French armies in all their operations; the majority had abandoned them- 
selves to ease and indifference during the long peace of three and forty years, 
and the fact that the outward form of the institutions of Frederick the Great 
still existed made their continued reliance upon themselves the more danger- 
ous. Not that either courage or capacity was wanting in many individuals, 
but they were altogether without that energetic genius so necessary to unite 
the whole. Thence they were forced to realise, what indeed the most pusil- 
lanimous among them could never have thought possible, that, as in the wars 
of the ancient world, one unlucky day may decide the fate of a kingdom. 

On the 10th of October, Prince Ludwig of Prussia, the king’s cousin, in 
his impetuous, warlike ardour imprudently engaged the enemy in an unequal 
contest near Saalfeld, and was mortally wounded on the spot. This unfortu- 
nate affair laid open for the French the entire route of the Saale, and advanc- 
ing now with’a superior force they surrounded the left flank of the Prussian 
army and cut off all communication with Saxony; hence, on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, Davout was already in possession of Naumburg. The supplies of the 
Prussians were lost, reducing the whole army to a state of the greatest want 
and unavoidably producing depression and disorganisation; and in this condi- 
tion the troops were called upon to fight, with the Saale and the Elbe in front 
of them: thus the army was vanquished even before the battle. 


From Jena to Tisit (1806-1807 A.D.) 


A portion of the Prussian army was at Auerstidt, under the command of 
the duke of Brunswick ; and the other, under the orders of the prince of Ho- 
henlohe, was stationed at Jena and Vierzehnheiligen; but thoy acted entirely 
independently of each other; and they were accordingly attacked and defeated 
on the same day. Marshal Davout fought at Auerstidt and Napoleon at Jena. 
The duke of Brunswick, at the very commencement of the battle, was killed by 
® cannon-ball; his death disarranged the plan of the battle and threw the 
army into confusion. The desperate courage of a few scattered regiments 
could neither compensate for the want of the co-operation of the army as a 
whole nor effect a general restoration of confidence. Being surrounded, the 
Prussians in the direction of Weimar, where they hoped to find 
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‘Ten days after the battle of Jena Napoleon marched into Berlin itself; and 
in less than six weeks from the commencement of the war he had already ad- 
vanced as far as the Vistula and made himself master of nearly the entire king- 
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dom, containing nearly nine millions of inhabitants and numerous fortified 
towns—the fruits of a single battle in which an army which had hitherto main- 
tained its character as the most distinguished body of troops in Hurope was 
completely annihilated. 

This speedy conquest of the Prussian states—a conquest far beyond the 
expectations even of the emperor himself—had completely banished from the 
heart of the conqueror every feeling of moderation, and only served to excite 
within his ambitious soul a greater desire for unlimited dominion, Hncour- 

by his success, he declared in Berlin that he would never give up that 

until he had compelled a general peace; and it was from the same city 
that he issued the decree of the 21st of November, 1806, against: the English, 
by which the British Isles were declared in a state of blockade, British manu- 
factures were excluded from all the continental ports, all British property on 
the Continent and vessels that had only even touched on the shores of Albion 
were to be seized. This unheard-of system [known as the continental system] 
might have crushed the commercial prosperity of England; but the results, as 
it turned out, were more pavarioae to the Continent. For England, now tak- 
ing possession of all the colonies of Europe, cultivated their soil with great 
care and industry, and instead of importing the timber for the construction of 
her ships from the north of Europe, supplied herself therewith from Canada 
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support in the relations of Europe was concluded for a fixed period. Napo- 
leon, always so happy in the employment of cunning and 
of which he was a perfect master, succeeded this time, in 
the emperor Alexander that his sole object was the pacification of the 
nent; whilst all his plans were uniquely di towards protecting the coasts 
opie a eee ota bee Defra barren br 

free dominion of the seas. He then that his chief desire was to 
form a bond of lasting Russia, in order that, both united, they 
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in alliance with France, was now king of Saxony and a member 
ition of the Rhine. 
to all this, Prussia lost the whole of her territories between 


greater 
Westphalia, which he gave to his youngest brother, Jerome; 
added a portion of Hanover, the duchy of Brunswick, because its 
leader of the Prussian army, and the principality of Hesse- 
the terrible ban was now at once pronounced and executed 
against the house of Hesse, namely, that it should cease to reign, for having, 
as he said, always shown itself inimical to France, and for having further, in 
this war with Prussia, maintained so equivocal slo pay Such was termed 
the neutrality which Hesse had so strictly obser of her own accord through 
the war. The entire country was forthwith invaded and conquered, and the 
elector driven from his capital and made a fugitive; whilst the new king, a 
complete stranger, entered its gates in triumph followed by a train of French 
Officials, and, tothe shame of Germany, mounted the throne of this ancient 
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that at least three of his fortified cities in Prussia, Kolberg, Graudenz, and 

bravely refused to accept terms of surrender from the enemy, and that 

two others in Silesia, Kosel and Glatz, likewise maintained a successful de- 

fence. Graudenz was commanded by » veteran, General Courbiére, who, 

when summoned to surrender by the French who represented to him that the 

king had now lost his kingdom and had crossed the Niemen, replied: “Well, 
then, I will be king in Graudenz.” 

The had placed Kol! under the command of Colonel Gneisenau, 
well beforehand that in him he sent a pillar of strength to that city. 
Tn addition to this, a free corps of light hussars had been formed in the neigh- 

under the sanction of the king, by a heroic young officer, Lieutenant 
of daring character, which continually har- 
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source of happiness to her ingenuous and artless nature, and it won f( 
love which ever remained fresh in the hearts of all 

family life which especially brought her near 
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the last ie 
precision, independence, and energy which would have 
marvellous ina man; and yet through all she showed herself so fall of 
one could pase w moment that it was a woman's 

to 
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‘in order that the regard with which Luise inspired him might not induce 
in spite of himself, to show a leniency which he judged to be impolitic. 

at Erfurt (in 1808) Luise made an attempt to unde Napoleon to 
least Magdeburg. She appeared before Napaleon in Erfurt, peti- 
, 50 she said, not as queen bat as the mother of her people. Napo- 
by way of an unfavourable answer the map of Silesia encircled 
chain to which was attached a golden heart. 

eruel misfortune which Prussia passed through was the bridge to a 

glorious revival; the royal family, crushed by the blows of fate, learned to see 
with their own eyes. By bitter experience they won the conviction that the 
on which the Prussian state had supported itself were rotten to 
and that a thorough renovation had become indispensable. 
Luise wrote from Kénigsberg to her father: “It becomes clearer and 
to me that everything must have happened as it did. The divine fore- 
unmistakably introducing new conditions into the world, and a 
is to be brought abont, for the old has outlived its day. 
m the laurels of Frederick the Great, who, the master of 
century, created anew epoch. We have not progressed with it, and it 
outstrip) us. We can learn mech from him. It were a 
is with the French emperor; but he is manifestly an instru- 
of the Almighty to bury out of sight the old order, which 
purpose. Ido not believe that the emperor Napoleon Bona- 
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parte is firm and secure on what at present is so dazzling a throne. Only 
truth and justice are steadfast and at rest; he is politic, that is cunning, 
and he guides himself, not according to the eternal laws but according to cir- 
cumstances as they are just now. Consequently he stains his rule with much 
injustice. He is blinded by his good fortune and he thinks he can do any- 
thing. Thus he is wholly without moderation, and he who cannot observe 
self-restraint loses his balance and falls. I believe steadfastly in God and 
therefore also in a moral ordering of the world. This I do not see in the 
reign of violence, and so I entertain the hope that better days will succeed 
the present evil ones.” 

Queen Luise died without having seen the morning of freedom. On a visit 
to her father at Strelitz she was suddenly seized with an illness, and died at 
the castle of Hohenzieritz on the 19th of July, 1810, at the early age of thirty- 
five years. The corpse was taken for burial to the cathedral of Berlin and 
then to Charlottenburg, on the 23rd of December, the sixteenth anniversary 
of her entry into Berlin. But this melancholy death was also to contribute 
to the restoration of Prussia. The hatred against Napoleon, “the evil princi- 
ple” as the queen had called him, and against the French domination was aug- 
mented by this event to an incredible degree. The people firmly believed that 
grief over that domination had broken the queen’s heart, and pilgrimages 
‘were made to her grave at Charlottenburg as to the grave of a saint." 


SCHARNHORST AND HIS COLLABORATORS 


Scharnhorst had long been recognised as the first writer on military topics 
and the best scholar among German officers, and in addition to this he had 
acquired, during a lifetime of vicissitudes, a vast fund of practical experience. 
He had been through every branch of the service; he had held appointments 
on the staff and in institutions for military training. At the outset of his 
professional studies, in the military academy at Wilhelmstein, he had made 
the acquaintance of the famous little model corps which that able old com- 
mander, Count Wilhelm of Biickeburg, had formed of all the young men ca- 
pable of bearing arms in his little dominions. Afterwards, as a Hanoverian 
officer on the Netherlands theatre of war, he had become intimately acquaint- 
ed with the English army, which retained more of the old mercenary character 
than any other European force. 

He had taken the field against the raw levies of the republic and against 
the well-drilled conscript army of Napoleon, and in the war of 1806 he had 
been near enough to the chief command to perceive clearly the defects of the 
army Frederick had created and the ultimate causes of its overthrow. The 
stiff, soldierly bearing which the king liked to see in his officers was foreign 
to the temperament of the simple low-Saxon. He used to go about plainly, 
almost carelessly dressed, his head bent, his dreamy vision turned inwards 
upon his own thoughts. His hair fell in disorder over his forehead, his 
speech was soft andslow. In Hanover he might often be seen tapping in per- 
son at the bakers’ doors, and then contentedly sitting down with his wife and 
children to an out-door supper under the trees of the Ellenriede. Such he 
was all his life, simple and unostentatious in all things. The simple direct- 
ness of thought and expression in his private correspondence recall the men 
of antiquity; in his writings the substance is everything, the form nothing to 
him. And yet the superiority of a powerful, creative, and absolutely inde- 
pendent intellect, and the nobility of a moral character ‘free from any taint of 
selfishness, invested this homely man with a charm of natural majesty, which 
repelled base souls and slowly and surely attracted the noble. His daughter, 





XV. Queen Luise Anp Her Sons 
(After the painting by C. Steffeck im the Museum at Breslau. Reproduced by permission of 


the Berlin Photographic Company, New York) 








The calm temper made him more to the king than 
Stein with his exciting and excitable spirit; he admitted no other 
to 80 close an » And confidence of his royal 


Uo yr oops pera he admired the unhappy monarch’s fortitude, nor 
his loyalty ever falter, even when the impatient patriotism of many of his 
friends made them distrustful of so discreet a prince. A genuine low-German 
in spirit, nature had made him modest, silent, and reserved, so much so that 
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of friendship. brought him by a ever 
[oN ee mallee in Hanover the plebeian had to combat the jealousy of 
the ; in Prussia the p: leader had to wrestle with the opinion- 


went that his mind was as fall of wrinkles as his face; he put them in 


Pe ats in battle, and by these qualities he had won in the late war the friendship 
Blicher, himself aman of deeds’) He did not know what fear was; he 


ery. Probably no one tasted the bitterness of the times with such fiery keen- 
ness as did this silent man; day and night he was tortured by the thought of 
his country’s shame. All men approached him with deference, for they in- 
stinctively felt that he carried the future of the army in his brain. 

Of the men who seconded him in the work of army reorganisation, four 
became, us it were, his spiritual heirs, each receiving a portion of the great 
endowments of their chief—the heaven-born commanders, Gneisenau and 
Grolman, Boyen the organiser, and Clausewitz the scholar; four men of one 

with Scharnhorst, poor, simple, hardy, serving the cause without a 
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whole, and has no power to show what is in him unless inscrutable 
destiny lead him at the right hour to the right spot. Gneisenau, over-modest, 
speaks of himself as a pygmy in comparison with the giant Scharnhorst. He 
Jacked the solid erudition of his chief, and, like many men of action, he felt 

the gaps in his knowledge as defects in his intelligence. On the other hand, 

| he possessed a far greater measure of the inspiring confidence of heroic na- 
tures, the joyous fatalism which makes [A Ra general. How proudly and 

a spread his sails when, the vagaries of a passionate 

dreary calm of subaltern employment, he reached 
set about any task that fortune designed him, with a 
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happy levity; as an infantry officer he unhesitatingly undertook the command 
of engineers and the superintendence of fortifications. While Scharnhorst 
was deliberately weighing the perils of the coming day, Gneisenau’s soul was 
on fire with eager anticipation of the hour of revolt, and he made even fools 
gladly welcome if only they would lend a hand in the great conspiracy. 

Grolman was a kindred spirit, high-souled, clear-headed, and joyous; made 
to delight in the din of battle and boldly to seize the advantage of the fleeting 
moment, but destined to undergo the hardship of a soldier’s lot and never to 
take the foremost place. 

The one who in manner bore most resemblance to his chief was Boyen, a 
grave, reserved man from east Prussia, who had sat at the feet of Kant and 
Krause, and as a poet had participated eagerly in the literary activity of the 
new age. Fiery eyes under bushy brows alone betrayed the impetuous daring 
that slumbered in the breast of the simple, taciturn man. In his quiet fashion 
he worked out and perfected Scharnhorst’s ideas of organisation, and after 
the wars it was he who gave the new national army its permanent constitu- 
tion. 

Lastly, Carl von Clausewitz, the youngest of this group of friends, was 
beyond the rest Scharnhorst’s intimate and disciple, profoundly versed in the 
modern scientific theories of warfare with which the latter occupied himself. 
These Von Clausewitz subsequently elaborated on his own account, and insured 
for the art of war a place among political sciences by a series of works which 
in literary style far surpass Scharnhorst’s own writings. A man of powerful 
scientific mind, a master of historical analysis, he was perhaps too critical and 
reflective to grasp the flying chance of battle as boldly as Gneisenau; yet he 
was by no means a mere bookworm, but a capable and valiant soldier, mark- 
ing the turmoil of life with intelligent observation. He had been a prisoner 
of war, and at this time had just returned from sharing the captivity of Prince 
Augustus. In France his love for the youthful sincerity and vigour of the 
German race had risen to the pitch of enthusiasm, and he had brought home 
the firm conviction that at bottom the French were as unwarlike a people as 
in the old times of the Huguenot wars, when they had trembled before the 
German Landsquenets and Retires. How should the ingrained character of a 
people change in ten years—or how should the vanquished of a hundred fights 
rule permanently over an armed Germany? 


THE REORGANISATION OF THE ARMY 


Such were the resources with which the king undertook the work of resto- 
ration. The whole army was reconstructed. Of the old army of Frederick 
there remained only six brigades—two from Silesia, two from east Prussia, 
one apiece from Pomerania and Brandenburg. And this was the sheet-anchor 
of the hopes of Germany. The cue was dropped; the troops were supplied 
with more suitable weapons and clothing; evolutions on parade gave place 
to the strenuous labour of service in the field. Fresh stores of all sorts had to 
be laid in, for Napoleon’s marshals had carried out the work of plunder so 
thoroughly that at one time the gunnery practice of the Silesian artillery had 
to be postponed for months for lack of ammunition. A commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the conduct of each individual officer, and the guilty 
and the suspect were ruthlessly dismissed. 

The fundamental idea of all the reforms was that henceforth the army 
should be the nation in arms, a national force to which every man capable of 
bearing arms should belong. Recruiting was abolished, the enlistment of for- 
eigners forbidden, and only a few volunteers of German blood were admitted. 
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the universal duty of acting on the defensive stood forth conspicuously as the 
principle. Bat jorst knew what most of his contemporaries 
forgotten, namely, that this would be a mere revival of the ancient 
Prossian prince He reminded the king that his ancestor, Frederick Wil- 
liam T, had been the first European ruler to introduce universal conscription, 
that in old times this ricclGier batt skuder Prats grant nn thiae 3b bed bined 
‘ly borrowed by ce and Austria. Now it seemed desirable to return 
to the old Prussian system and make short work of the abuse of exemption; 
by this means alone was it possible to create a standing army and to maintain 
it permanently at the same level. Scharnhorst began his draft scheme for 
the formation of an army reserve in almost the exact words of the old soldier- 
king: “All dwellers in the state are born defenders of the same.” ¢ 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF STEIN; THE EMANCIPATING EDICT. 


But the reforms did not stop with the efforts of Scharnhorst. About the 
gathered other valiant, loyai, and great-souled men, Humboldt, Niebuhr, 
mom Boyen, Morgenbesser, Schén—who can tell all their names? 
Well may we say of them what was said of the soldiers of the Prussian army 

of liberation by a gallant contemporary: “It was a grand time, when a hana 
ful of noble men joined in noble fellowship by God’s good providence and the 
inspiration of their own hearts, for the purpose of saving and liberating their 


try. 

By these virtues of lofty self-denial and patriotism the new Prussia was 

built, ne They first gave room for the active exercise of that: knowledge, 
it 
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monions strife; pli Lor] eel po of the young men, s0 
le speg hry weight of circumstances and the mechanical 

of public life, in behalf of that devotion to duty which had been 

aroused by the teaching of Kant, and stirred that moral indignation against 
abnses tanght by Fichte. A saviour was found in Freiherr vom Stein; those 
who about him found in him their leader, their centre of agreement. 
His fearless hand at the helm set the drifting ship of Prassia on a new course; 
his aim was, through Prossia to save Germany. He first taught Prussia, then 
‘at the lowest point of humiliation, to look far beyond the old dynastic and 
poser reley, to one that should be national and German. Annihilated asa 
power, at aanionk a ake He first taught the 
that they were a nation—that they were German. 

him began that great metamorphosis of all ae the 
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But the edict of October 9th, 1807, was far more than 
edict. Its aim was indeed threefold. Not only did it abolish 
dom in the Prussian , but it removed 
interfered with the free in land, “the abolition of caste in land,” as 
Seeley calls it, and furthermore, moans of least im) it 


tuted extensive and administrative reforms, and prepared the way 
fora lete reorganisation of the political framework of the Prussian states 
areay representative basis,* 
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ministers distinguished equally for clumsiness and perversity.” By 

fovember, and before Napoleon's notorious proscription appeared. 

“Lenommé Stein voulant exciter des troubles en Allemagne,” 

i after publishing a statement of the main 
Sendschreibung 
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famous under the title of his “political testament.” An 

interval of a year and a half elapsed before we ey after once more con- 
Austria, assented to the appointment of Hardenberg to the office of 

fps , and on the 6th of June, 1810, the latter undertook the direction of 


HARDENBERG AS CHANCELLOR (1810 A.D.) 


Men may say that he continued to guide it in the spirit of Stein, but how 
should he, a skilful diplomatist of the old school, a master of finance and ad- 
ministration, a cultivated and fastidious man of the world, walk in the same 

tie, intellectual giant, filled with the pride and wrath 
of these men, if we may trust those who knew them well,, 


that 
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speaking to meet the demands of circumstances as they arose. 
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He never set himself in sharp opposition to the spirit which Stein had 
awakened in Prussia, and of which he was the representative; on the con- 
trary he kept on good terms with it and made use of it. And on the other 
hand it might be argued that all the divergencies from Stein’s policy intro- 
duced by Hardenberg were concessions to the needs of the moment, sacrifices 
for the sake of speedier attainment of the great end all men had in view; that 
the salvation of the Prussian name was due to Hardenberg’s superior prudence, 

‘while Stein’s inconsiderate violence might possibly have hurried it to irre- 
trievable ruin; that Hardenberg rather supplemented than superseded Stein, 
by resolutely enlarging on the forms of civil liberty and administrative or- 
ganisation for which Stein had prepared the way. But what he accomplished 
in this respect, though of great and vital importance, was merely an imitation 
of what had already been accomplished elsewhere; while something quite dif- 
ferent, new, and prophetic was involved in the very elements of Stein’s policy 
—nothing less indeed than the first lucid glimpse of the great vocation in which 
Prussia was to find scope for her energies and aims for her future; a lesson 
she will never unlearn nor need to learn again. 

The thing to be done was to bring the civil liberty of England and the po- 
litical energy to which the Revolution had given birth into positive combina- 
tion. Of the peoples of the British Empire, how few had a share in the gov- 
ernment, how many “‘in pitiable dissonance” were the subjects of joint-stock 
companies, oppressed on account of their religious opinions—mere slaves! 
Again, the Revolution had pronounced sentence of death on class differences, 
had fused the people into a homogeneous mass, and proclaimed its sovereign- 
ty; but while the French imagined that the character of the state and the 
guarantee of its. political soundness were to be sought for mechanically by the 
division of power, France had merely shaken off the autocracy of the legisla- 
tive authority to fall under that of the executive, and under the one as under 
the other remained destitute of civil liberty and of any moral existence apart 
from the state. 

How should it be with Prussia! ‘The thing to be done,” says the Letter, 

- “is to put an end to the discord which prevails amongst the people, to abolish 
the internecine strife of class against class which is the source of our unhap- 
piness, and to secure by law the possibility that every man may freely devel- 
op his powers in a moral direction, and in this fashion compel the people to 
love their king and country with a love which will gladly sacrifice life and 
living for their sake.” 


THE EFFORTS OF SOHILL AND BRUNSWICK (1809 A.D.) 


Although Prussia had left Austria unsuccoured during the war of 1809, 
many of her subjects were animated by a desire to aid their Austrian breth- 
ren. Schill, unable to restrain his impetuosity, quitted Berlin on the 28th of 
April for that purpose, with his regiment of hussars. His conduct, although 
condemned by a sentence of the court-martial, was universally applauded. 
Dornberg, an officer of the guard of Jerome, king of Westphalia, revolted 
simultaneously in Hesse, but was betrayed by a false friend at the moment in 
which Jerome’s person was to have been seized, and was compelled to fly for 
his life. Schill merely advanced as far as Wittenberg and Halberstadt, was 
again driven northwards to Wismar, and finally to Stralsund, by the superior 
forces of Westphalia and Holland. In a bloody street fight at Stralsund he 
split the head of General Carteret, the Dutch commander, and was himself 
killed by a cannon-ball. Thus fell this young hero, true to his motto, “Better 
a terrible end than endless terror.” The Dutch cut off his head, preserved it 


we 
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‘forcing their a 

Ba TaN aimee eaten Gia ols sever ombaen wera tp a 
command, shot at Wesel, fourteen subalterns and soldiers at Bru ; the 
‘rest, about six hundred in number, were sent in chains to Toulon and con- 
demned to the Dorn fled to England, Katt, another ot, 
assembled a ‘of veterans at and advanced as far as burg, 


and Dutch pursued him from Erfurt. Aided by his 
brave citizens, many of whom followed his fortunes, he was again victorious 
and was enabled by a retreat, in whieh he broke down all the bridges 
in his rear, to escape to th, whence he sailed to England. 
In 1810 Napoleon annexed Holland and East Friesland “as alluvial lands” 
to France. His brother Louis, who had vainly laboured for the welfare of 
selected a foreign residence and scornfully refused to accept the pen- 
sion settled upon him by Napoleon. Lower Saxony, as far as the Baltic, the 
principalities of Oldenburg, Salm, and Arenberg, the Hanse towns, Ham- 
Bremen, and Liibeck, were, t with a ee of the kingdom of 
Westphalia, also incorporated by Napoleon with ce, under pretext of 
# stop to the contraband trade carried on along those coasts, more par- 
ly from the island of Helgoland. He openly aimed at converting the 
Germans—and they certainly discovered little disinclination to the metamor- 
phosis—into Frenchmen, 


i 


GERMAN TROOPS AID IN NAPOLEON'S RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN (1812 A.D.) 


Tn the spring of 1812 Napoleon, after leaving a sufficient force to prose- 
cute the war activity in Spain and to guard France, Italy, and Germany, 
Jed half 4 million men to the Russian frontiers. Before taking the field he 
convoked all the princes of Germany at Dresden, where he treated them with 
such extreme insolence as even to revolt his most favoured and warmest par- 
tisans. Tears were seen to start in ladies’ eyes, whilst men bit their lips with 
ed petty humiliations and affronts heaped on them by their powerful 
‘but momentary lord. The empress of Austria and the king of Prussia appear, 
on this occasion, to have felt these affronts the most acutely. Ségur relates that 
‘the king was received politely, but with distant coolness by Napoleon. There 
have been question between them concerning the marriage of the 

of Prussia with one of Napoleon’s nieces, and of an incorpora- 

‘still unconquered Russian provinces on the Baltic, Livonia, Cour- 
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the Niemen, the Russian frontier, not far from Kovno.¢ The details of the dis- 
astrous which followed and gave so fatal a blow to Napoleon’s pres- 
tige and empire belong to the history of Russia and of France.® 

‘On the 5th of December, Napoleon, placing himself in a sledge, hurried in 
advance of his army, nay, preceded the news of his disaster, in order at all 
events to insure hia personal safety and to pass through Germany before meas- 





(Butte 1245) 


ures could be taken for his capture, His fugitive army shortly afterwards 
reached Vilna, but was too exhausted to maintain that position. Enormous 
Magazines, several prisoners, and the rest of the booty, besides 6,000,000 
francs in silver money, fell here into the hands of the Russians, Part of the 
fugitives escaped to Dantzic, but few crossed the Oder; the Saxons under Rey- 
nicer were routed and dispersed in a last engagement at Kalish; Poniatowski 
and the Poles retired to Cracow on the Austrian frontier, as it were, protected 
warzen! 


lonald. accordingly, received orders to cover the retreat of the grand 
army, but York, instead of obeying, concluded a neutral treaty with the Rus- 
Sians commanded by Diebitsch of Silesia and remained stationary in Bast 
Prussia. The king of Prussia, at that time still at Berlin and in the power of 
the French, publicly disapproved of the step taken by his general, who was, 
on the evacuation of Berlin by the French, as publicly rewarded. The im- 
army of the conqueror of the world was totally annihilated. Nearly 
half a million of men had crossed the Russian frontier; of these, scarcely 
twenty thousand returned. 


Tur WAR OF LIBERATION (1613-1815 A.D.) 


By the war of Liberation the Germans mean those three memorable years 
tn which, for the first time after the lapse of centuries, the whole German peo- 
pee rongie and conquered in a common cause, animated by the lofty inspira- 

of a common sentiment of unity. It is too true that the country did not 
at rise up restored from its rnins as the united German nation intended 
and expected it to do; nevertheless, thwarted, repudiated, and contemned as 
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went soldiering himself. Leek eel Ap Regi MAE ‘This senti- 
Germany; in Hanover, Brunswick 


But as the best cause has unworthy champions, Herr yon Tettenborn now 
i LI pide aes Hamburg. He was earnestly entreated not 


to make the expedition: not to plunge-a well-intentioned but unwarlike and 
unprotected town into destruction by rousing a rebellion with his few troops 
whieh would compromise the town. ‘Tettenborn : such an expedition, 







the government refused to endanger its 
Agitations for the saving of a fatherland are easiest 
excited in monarehical states. Hamburg might 
have been provided with another source of salvation, 
if the sentiment of Denmark, which was at the 
time favourable, had been utilised. 
Mee not ony very shabbily 
treated by England; a treaty 
also been sealed in August, 1812, 
between Russia and Sweden, at a 
meeting of Alexander with the king 
of Sweden, whereby Norway was 
promised to the king of Sweden if 
he would declare himself against 
France, England had not taken 
part in this treaty immediately, and 
Denmark might have averted her 
catastrophe if she had made a de- 
cisive resolution in the winter of 
1812. But the advice of those who 
recommended such bole policy 
was not listened to. Danes 
Nevrnononanen, NOREMEERO offered Hamburg help, it the peace 
were so concluded as to preserve 
Norway to them. But this conflicted with the designs of the crown prince 
of Sweden, Marshal Bernadotte, and « little while before England had con- 
firmed the treaty with Sweden by her entry into it. The Swedish troops wets 
in the neighbourhood, but did not enter the town; and so Hamburg agai 
fell a victim to French sup1 Lary cin arrester ee 7 30th). 
The movementextended to the Dutch frontiers, On the Oldenburg border a 
popular movement introduced a provisional government; the people demanded 
their beloved duke. Two very respectable men, Von Falke and Von Berger, 
led the movement and inspired an uncommon degree of confidence in the in- 
habitants. Vandammesoon marched upon the place and had both of them shot. 
‘The Russian army had madea very slowadvance. Already in April, 1813, 
the Prussian troops had cont several successful engagements in the neigh: 
bourhood of ‘burg; the army crossed the Elbe at Dessau and moved 
slowly forward through Thuringia. The feebleness of the Russian army was 
now regarded withterror. True, this did not diminish the confidence of Prus- 
a; but things wore a very grave aspect. Thielmann and his friends strained 
every nerve to induce the king of Saxony to side with Prussia, but they re- 


ee fare rmais 0 tila, 
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and formed reserves were added to the allied 7a 

ites apt Buc” Sena Slo mowed coud ip od dors Wa 
route. The French army was still on the increase. 


THE BATTLE OF BAUTZEN (MAY 2TH-IST, 1813) 


of Bautzen, on the 20th and 2ist of May, demands description 
The French described a semicircle; the line of the allies covered a 
narrower segment, and their formation was very weak; it looked as if © 
handful against the enormous mass of French troops On 
and 
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for here they were on the defensive. On the 21st, the 

by the French repulsion of the left Russian wing, which was 
place that it formed an angle with.the Prussian army. The 
m the great route over Reichenbach and Gorlitz was now open 
‘This was at three o’clock in the afternoon; nothing now re- 
retreat, and the situation was very grave. The main road was 
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salvation of the allied army, which otherwise must have been annihilated. 
On this day also not a gun-carriage was lost; a few prisoners were taken; the 
losses were about equal on both sides. 

At Lowenberg was the Austrian, Count Stadion, who now appeared as 
mediator and brought about the diseussion of an armistice. His personal in- 
clinations lay in favour of the allies, and by his influence an armistice was 
now settled which was to be sueceeded by peace. Austria wished to have 
peace; this was no cunning pretence: she wished to improve her situation in 
peace and to be withdrawn from the necessity of a war. So neutral was her 
attitude that she allowed Polish troops under Prince Poniatowski, who had 
separated from the French and moved from Warsaw upon Cracow, a free 
passage to Saxony; they were disarmed on entering and reinvested with their 
arms on leaving thecountry. Thorn and Spandau had surrendered to Prussia. 


‘army was thereby rendered very serious; but they had gained time, and that 


An immense loss at the battle of Liitzen was sustained in the death of Scharn- 
horst. He had been wounded in the battle; no one thought there was any 
danger, though it was believed that his knee would become stiff: he betook 
himself to Prague and there died June 28th. He had performed the journey 
too rapidly. Before he left for Prague he placidly expressed his view upon 
the issue of the battle: “The battle is lost, but I have seen that it is no flash 
in the pan. From the way our people have fought we are certain to win.” 


THE ARMISTICE 


_ During the si eee were commenced in Pragu ee a 
fof Anetria, It Deca thought deaable that Rghnd ould 
part in them, but it was idle to think of this, Austria imposed 
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a limit within which the peace must be settled, declaring that if Napoleon did 
not by that time comply with the conditions offered, she would join the allies. 
Napoleon did not in the least take this seriously. The nature of the peace was 
such that Prussia would not have acquired much, and Napoleon would have 
lost very little. Magdeburg and the old mark were to be restored to Prus- 
sia; the fortresses on the Oder and Dantzic were to beevacuated; Dantzic and 
Thorn were to become Prussian. France was to renounce her supremacy over 
Poland; what was to become of Poland was not clearly defined. 

This was the price of peace with Napoleon. So few points were touched 
upon that for the Prussians the peace would have been a miserable one; it was 
apparent how little the Germans promised themselves success. But. Napoleon 
refused this peace which involved no actual loss for him. The duke of Bas- 
sano (Maret), who guided negotiations in Prague, a man of very good qualities 
but horribly timid when face to face with his master, told the story after the 
battle of Waterloo of how he and many others, who in every other circum- 
stance were the living echoes of Napoleon’s will, implored him to accept the 
terms. The time limit hag been fixed at midnight; if by that time the French 
had not accepted terms the Austrian plenipotentiary was to close negotiations 
and declare his secession to the allies. Napoleon asked Maret: ““Do you be- 
lieve that the Austrians have the courage? If they do not carry out their 
threats they make themselves ridiculous.” Maret assured him they would do 
it. Finally Napoleon signed the peace warrant; but the courier was detained 
by him so that he arrived at five o’clock in the morning. Napoleon thought 
he knew with whom he had to deal; his reflections were: “If they have not 
broken off negotiations they have given themselves away; if they have broken 
them off, they will be only too delighted that I have set my hand to the war- 
rant, and will revoke all that they have done.” In this way he wanted to 
procure for himself a triumph before the eyes of the world from the weak 
compliance of his opponent. But at midnight Austria had actually declared 
her secession, and Napoleon received an answer of refusal: it may possibly 
have been given reluctantly. The armistice was prolonged another twelve 
days. 

The army was set in motion. From the beginning of June to August it 
was materially increased by reinforcements. At first there had not been 
enough powder for one battle with Napoleon; sufficient stores had now been 
obtained. A number of English muskets had arrived; fresh strength from 

" Russia, the Austrian army—everything came together. But Napoleon had 
not slumbered: some hundred thousand conscripts had been raised; every- 
where the French armies were very numerous. The campaign was commenced 
with very varying expectations; great hope sustained the allies; the French 
were in low spirits, which were still farther depressed by events in Spain. 

During the armistice news of the great battle of Vitoria (June 21st), in 
which the French were completely defeated, reached Germany; in this engage- 
ment Joseph Bonaparte had commanded. The French artillery to the very 
last piece was taken. After this glorious battle Wellington undertook the 
siege of Pamplona and San Sebastian. Before this, however, the campaign in 
Germany had begun. 


THE BATTLE OF DRESDEN 


A Prussian army was situated in the mark under Biilow; a considerable 
corps under Bliicher, made up of Prussians under York and of Russians, was 
in Silesia; the great allied army was in Bohemia; here were the Austrian 
army, the main army of the Russians, and the Prussian Kleist corps. General 








to be made over hills and through valleys. 
The convoys suffered much in this tran- 
sit, and the advance was very slow, so 


Dresden; 
‘Tiplitz they would have gained one day. 
But in all these things Moreau was al- 
lowed to be the guide, and Moreau knew 
nothing of the ground. 

Napoleon now turned from the road 
to Silesia, performing rapid marches with 
his guard, and crossed the bridge at 
Dresden Angust 26th, at the mo- 
ment when the allies opened a can- 
nonade on Dresden, instead of at- 
% = Lead baths with a Le hee 
a arge, Nothing was accompli: 5 
Fouwzam ix Nenexexno 'The following day the ra esee was 
much worse; an attack was decided 
upon, which could not have been more madly conceived. General Mesko’s di- 
vision was cut off in the valley known as the Plauenscher Grund; the firearms: 
refused to go off on account of the weather; the whole left wing of the Aus- 
trians was taken prisoner; the battle was entirely lost. The French had every 
reason to triumph. The losses were incredible; the whole army withdrew 
to Bohemia in the most pitiable condition. Had the French pursued 
all their forces they would donbtless have reached Prague, and the whole 
allied army would have been annihilated. Luckily for them, on the 23rd of 
oy opts ee obtained news of the losses sustained at the engagement 
of This made him very pensive; he learned that a violent 
Shon papel taking place at the Katzbach in Silesia, and just as he was 

to set out news was conveyed to him of the defeat (26th of August). 
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He now foolishly halted and made a demonstration against Silesia in order 
to pick up the conquered troops. Here the elements had been of use to the 
allies in flooding the mountain streams; the French were defeated, it is true, 
by the bravery of their enemies’ troops; but the extraordinary material losses 
sustained by them were due to the elements. General Vandamme now came 
toBohemis and encountered the Russians, who formed the rear guard ( August 
29th). The confusion was very great; the Russians were about to carry off 
the cannon, when the Prussian king appeared: his arrival had a great effect 
upon the Russians; he commanded the artillery to withdraw. It returned, 
and he suspended the battle on the heights of Kulm until the Kleist corps 
came up. The French were now totally defeated and Vandamme was taken 
prisoner. This again robbed the French of the whole triumph of Dresden. 
The fate of the allies was decided by this victory. 


THE BATTLE OF JUTERBOG 


The month of September was passed on the Bohemian frontier and in 
Lusatia without events of any importance; numerous movements and counter 
movements were made. Napoleon wished now to attempt a great onslaught 
on Berlin. The supreme command here was in the hands of Bernadotte, who 
was regarded as an ally. On the 6th of September the battle of Dennewitz or 
Jiiterbog took place, in which Ney was defeated by the Prussians, for the 
Swedes did nothing. It was on this occasion that an officer turned to Berna- 
dotte with the words: 


He counts his loved ones head by head, 
And lo! no head is missing. 


This omen foreshadowed the issue of the war. Ney was clumsy and un- 
lucky above all other marshals; Napoleon’s patience with him is inexplicable. 
Ney was a sort of evil demon for him; he had already brought him ill-luck in 
the Spanish campaign and in East Prussia, and continued to bring him ill-luck 
until the last moment. Napoleon was well aware of it, but Ney clung to him 
like a fate from which he could not detach himself. 

The battle of Jiiterbog was a source of extreme glory for the allies, and 
particularly again for the young volunteers. At Mockern (April 5th) the 
Prussian Landwehr (militia) bore itself with excellent fortitude. Men who 
had never carried arms killed veteran soldiers on the church walls with 
clubbed muskets. After the battle of Jiiterbog the Prussian troops dispersed 
in all directions. The Cossacks and other light troops made marauding expe- 
ditions as far as Cassel. In Mecklenburg Davout’s troops were pursued as 
far as Lauenburg; the Elbe was crossed and Hanover penetrated. The heart- 
iest. good will prevailed everywhere; but only too often there was a lack of 
power to impose laws and to establish a point of concentration with its accru- 
ing advantages. The prevailing sentiment was such that, from the neighbour- 
hoods occupied by the French during the armistice, many volunteers secretly 
came over to the allies. 

General York, attended with much glory, crossed the Elbe at Wartenburg 
and moved upon Leipsic. An advance was now also made upon Leipsic from 
the other side by Marienberg, on the same road which should have been 
already utilised for an advance at the end of August. The Swedes followed 
General York; Biilow also crossed the Elbe and joined York: so the heart of 
the allied army, with an excellent Russian corps, stood in a northerly position 
before Leipsic. Napoleon poured from twenty to thirty thousand men under 
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more and more narrowly shut in, 


BATTLE OF THE NATIONS (OCTOBER 16TH-19TH, 1813) 
On the 16th began the great battle which really falls into three battles: 


of the Russians were held in reserve; the troops en- 
to press forward, for Napoleon directed his whole force 
5 of Marmont was beaten as badly as it is 


direct a corps against Blicher, who was within an ace of laying hands upon 
Leipsic, On the Prussian side the reserves moved into line. Peace reigned 
on 17th. On the 18th, early in the morning, the great battle began. The 
main blunder consisted in Napoleon's accepting battle; for he could nob have 
been doubtful that he must lose the day. The troops pressed forward, and in 
a few hours some leagues of territory were won. Then the German troops on 
Napoleon’s side went over. One might have said to them what the Duke de 
Berri said to Bourmont when he went over: “ Monsieur, c'est trop tard ou ti 
1." They ought to have gone over on the 16th or to have accepted thelr 
humiliation with the others. ‘The allies would have gained a complete victory 
to retreat had been given earlier in the proceed- 
had been ordered to withdraw. On the Sth of 


; still 
artillery had to remain where they were. Had Napoleon not 
18th, he would have been able to take up a position pocopted 





Butomen 

(a74@-18t9) 

turn the seale of depression at Bar-sur 

Aube; he used his personality in order to impress them, All of the troops 
were much the worse for sickness and fatigue; the army of Schwarzenberg 
‘was quite broken up. Bliicher had again retired over the Marne in order to 
cover the loss, while Schwarzen was thoroughly in favour of their retiring 
over the Rhine. Bliicher si in forcing the Prussian corps under 
Bilow, and the Russian under Wintzingerode, to abandon the crown prince 
Sweden who, with treasonous designs, held them fast in the Netherlands. 
away and joined Bliicher in Picardy. A fine © of tacties was 
+ Napoleon continued to be kept from p: ig Schwarzenberg. 
Kleist held the communications. Once Bliicher was close upon 
Paris; he fought a number of engagements with varying success. At Laon 
he attacked and maintained his ground superbly; York re- 


was 
attack in the night and took artillery. The French fell back 
they did not despair. The headquarters of the great allied 


in Troyes. 
beginning of February, general negotiations for peace had 
‘Chitillon. Even England offered no obstacles to the recognition 
But Napoleon's proposals were a monstrous joke: 


agreement amongst the allies. Determination was to be found only 
of the king; but Prussia was entirely without support, and 
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Of 8 hr nd ea tally, but even before the the 
eaeremg ie thre had been pte for and aga; now, 

Eee te ike Wrote tener nation, would not abandon 

thelr pia ite a struggle, and to defend Paris could be no such difflealt 

Of course it might be destroyed; but no one would have wished to 


io this 
pebanoly, peer ia nad Se Sneed Paris, ineapable man, 
cri , fe eres geen mie 


he treated 
resembling in this the earlier “legiti- 
e had sacrificed all the weight of moral 


the sounding of trumpets. The national guard drew 
would have been immediately entered (for it had erected 
, had it not been deemed preferable to conclude a treaty, 
@ town of seven hundred thousand inhabitants was a wise 
proceeding. This was the work of the army of the north; the southern army 
eeitien hivalred ine evening senor now masters of Paris, but what to do was. 
a inv a gro’ obscurity. 

N showed to what a pitiful extent he had lost his sanity. 

to turn southward towards Lyons; here he was able to attach to him- 
self the corps of Augereau, and then he had again to cross the Alps. In Italy 
army of the viceroy was intact, and all Lombardy declared in his favour. 

He was more popular in Italy than in France; the Italians were quite tran: 
formed; their constant cry was, “Non é Francese, 2 nostro.” In Carinthia and 
Carniola the Austrians had certainly performed admirable movements under 
Hiller; they had driven the viceroy across the Mincio; but here he maintained. 
Had Napoleon made for Italy he would have pursued a wild 
but he could not ot have cut a worse figare than he did; he had nothing to 
and everything to win. Had he known how to work upon the sentiment 
of the he would still have got through the spring. But it was as if his 

absolutely forsaken him; he had become a er, 

He had reckoned that Paris would resist until he appeared, and so he pro- 
ceeded to Paris. His soldiers were terribly harassed by these forced marches; 
vn on the ee enoen by the hundreds, and this time he allowed him- 


that was in ie power of the allies; and ris remained with his shattered 
army in Fontainebleau with that incredible folly which characterised his con- 
in adversity: because good advice was hard to buy, he did nothing. 


ere, and he would have 

every nerve. In Italy Murat had shamelessly broken loose from. 
was offended, but he was offended because he wanted to be: he looked 
the throne on which he desired to remain, like Bernadotte on the 





too Grose connected with Russia, and ae unlike 
Bliicher at the head of the Prussian army, was powerless at the of Prus- 


2 aL a li ‘The lesser states also exercised ny aslneen eaten 
asa whole, and thats rid upon preserving their indivi: pricey 
or upon gaining some petty advantage. The Germans, some few diseontent 


patra sion excepted, were more than ever devoted to their ancient princes, 
to those who had retained their station and to those who returned to their 
respective territories on the fall of Napoleon; and the victorious soldiery, 
adorned with ribbons, medals, and orders (the Prussians, for instance, with 
the iron cross), evinced the same unreserved attachment to their prince and 
veal for his individual interest. This complication of circumstances can alone 
the fact of Germany, although eae having made greater con- 
cessions to France by the ty of Paris than, when humbled, by that of 
50" 


overeigns of Prussia and Russia and the victorious feld- 
proceeded, in June, to London, where they, Bliicher most partien- 
, Were received with every demonstration of delight and respect by the 
sail ied oldest and most faithful allies. From London, Frederick Wil- 
to Switzerland and took possession of his ancient hereditary ter- 
-Neuenburg or Neuchiitel, visited the beautiful Bernese 
\d then returned to Berlin, where, on the 7thof August, he passed 
Ce the Brandenbu rg gate, which was again adorned with the 
the fine group of hi orses, and rode through the lime trees to 
which the clergy belonging to every religious sect were assem- 
Here public thanks were given and the whole of the citizens present 
upon thelr knees. On the 17th of September, the preparation of a new 
liturgy was announced in a ministerial proclamation by which the solemnity 
of the church service was to be increased, the present one being too little cal- 
culated to excite or strike the imagination. 
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THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 


Towards autumn a great European congress, to which the settlement of 

poy point in dispute and the restoration of order throughout Europe were 

be committed, was convoked at Vienna. At this congress, which, in No- 

peer of 1814 was opened ab AE the emperors of Austria and Russia, 
Eeermais. Denmai 





the Russian envoy, Talleyrand and Bena 
Franee, Holland, Den- 


e y, Nesselrode, 
tor ff, and Wrede, the ambassadors of 


He 


ive of Harlingerland, the countship of lower Linge 
to Hanover, receiving in return part of the di 
few administrative districts; and gave a district co 
souls to Olde: arg Oidenbax ee wee 
over became a ki 
icts to rae Bavaria obtained the gray 
rg nd the principality of Aschaffenburg. Frankfort-on-the-Main 
became a city with the same territory that it had held in 1803, and a 
member of the German Confederation; Hesse-Darmstadt gained one hundred 
and thousand subjects on the left’ bank of the Rhine; Hesse-Hombi 
everything that had been taken from it by the Act of the Rh 
Confederation; Coburg, Oldenburg, Strelitz, and Homburg each obtained ten 
thousand subjects in what had formerly been the department of the Saar; 
Tsenburg came under the sovereignty of Austria, who ceded it to Darmstadt, 
EL of articles 53-57 the princes and free cities of Germany, inclusive 
of Austria and Prussia as far as the dominions which had formerly been part 
of the German Empire were concerned, Denmark as far as Holstein, and the 
Netherlands as far as Luxemburg were concerned, established the “German 
ion” in perpetuity, under the presidency of Austria, “for the pur- 
of maintaining the external and internal security of Germany and the 
nce and inviolability of the confederate states,” which were all to 
enjoy equal rights within the confederation. The affairs of the confederation 
were to be directed by a Confederation Diet in which the plenipotentiaries 
were to vote singly touching the fundamental laws, the Act of Confederation 
he'ive Ge ), ete., the diet was to meet in full session, and there Austria and 
ae German kingdoms were to have four votes apiece: Baden, the elec- 
of Hesse, Darmstadt, Holstein, and Luxemburg three; Brunswick, 


Hn 


Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and Nassau two; and every other state of the confed- 
eration one; making sixty-nine in all (articles 4, uh 6, 7 of the Final Act). 
This distribution of votes was afterwards taken as the standard for the present 

The diet of the confederation was thus a per- 


states themselves to defend Germany against all attacks, guaranteed 
assistance, and promised to enter into no negotiations with the enemy 
when once war had been declared. ledged themselves not to make 


ob: 
Capraja, and the so-called imperial flefs. peeing reassumed 
the islands of the Adriatic which had formerly 
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was of doubtful orthodoxy and would not 
A Oo eas a aa which he be- 
to InCes 50) : bo 
principles enunciated, in which, ae TG cre 
not much to object; but a formal accession to a 
treaty it refused. 
dejection and disappointment which now followed, this 
Alliance was treated as a secret, absolutist conspiracy against the secur- 
le of constitutional rights, and it has been affirmed that it was 
in this spirit; similarly malicious voices have 
with which, according to the proverb, the road 
is said to be payed. This condemnation on the part of an embittered 
is just. neither to the emperor Alexander, from whom the idea pro- 
and who was a high-minded, tender-hearted man, very accessible to 
iments; nor towards the king of Prussia, in whom misfortune and 
ices entailed by the war had increased the religiosity which 
in his nature; nor to the emperor Francis, to whom it cost 
a confession of so general a character, which after all accommo- 
y policy quite as well as the revolutionary doctrine of liberty, 
and fraternity. The same hard and condemnatory judgment as was 
on this, its coping stone, was meted out to the whole work of the 
Congress. It may be that here and there serious business suffered 
the festivities; it may be that ill will, a petty spirit, frivolity, and every 
of trifling were active enough to spoil the work; but even the best will 
the most earnest spirit, which were not lacking, would have found it diffi- 
oult, in face of the enormity of the task, to effect more than the congress, 
such as it was, effected: namely, a new external form and ent of the 
European This the congress accomplished, no more; but if, on the 
one hand, it could get no more out of the great epoch, yet, on the other hand, 
neither could it prevent the effects on the future existence of Burope, which 
followed of themselves from the events of that great period.” 
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THE RETURN AND DOWNFALL OF NAPOLEON (1815 A.D.) 


Meantime in France and Belgium the final struggle with Napoleon had 
been carried on to his ruin.® The disputes in the congress had raised Napo- 
leon’s hopes. In France his party was still powerful, almost the whole of the 

eas blindly devoted to him, and an extensive conspiracy for his 
i 


the emperor was guarded with criminal negligence. 
‘Tt was on the Ist of March, 1815, that Napoleon again set foot on the coast 
was accompanied by merely fifteen hundred men, but the 


sent against him by Louis XVIII ranged themselves be- 
ith passed, as if in triumph, through his former empire. 
whole nation received him with acclamations of delight. Nota single 
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Blicher perceived his intentions and in consequence urgently demanded aid 
from the duke of Wellington, who promised to send him a reinforcement of 
SOE oe pote Buf this aid did not arrive. 
‘Wellington retired superior forces before Ney at Quatre Bras, 


‘THE BATTLES OF LIGNY AND WATERLOO 


SA eda segbimmctbeaney to the overwhelming force brought against him 
by Napoleon at Ligny, also on the 16th of June. Vainly did the Prussians 
rush to the attack beneath the murderous fire of the French, vainly did Bliicher 
in head the assault, — ee hours continue the combat hand to 

‘um! 


walry, which again galloped past hi fhe tn nike i ing dh ab 
ca wi in im as he lay on the ground, and he was 
drawn from beneath his horse. He still “lived, but only to behold the 
defeat of his army, 
alitunte veleca of seventy-three pan as and shattered 
his fall,’ ‘was not fora moment discouraged. Ever vigilant, he assembled 
scattered troops with wonderful rapidity, inspirited them by his cheerful 


ioe back upon 


Seana scleon, far from imagining that the Prussians, after having been, as he 
supposed, completely annihilated or panic-stricken by Grouchy, could aid 
British, wasted the precious moments, instead of hastily attacking 


ee uingeon 
At bout mid-day, Napoleon gave orders for the attack, and, 
ey ig the British left wing, drove it from the village of Hougo- 
fe then sent orders to Ney to charge the British centre. At that mo- 
ment a dark spot was seen in the direction of St. Lambert. Was it Grouchy? 
A reconnoitring party was despatched and returned with the news of its being 
the Prussians under Biilow. The attack upon the British centre was conse- 
ly remanded, and Ney was despatched with a considerable portion of 
Biilow. Wellington now ventured to charge the enemy 
Eh his right wing, but was repulsed and lost the farm of La Haye Sainte, 
which commanded position on this side as Hougomont did on his right. 
His centre, eee iota unattacked, a pat ee ee Bc try 
strength to keep ws lant troops at the vil 0 lanchenoit, 
where the le tagged wits tue gronieas Tay, andl's Greselfnl eousion of bom 
‘hours’ duration ensued hand to hand. But, about five o'clock, the left wing 
of the British being completely thrown into confusion by a fresh attack on the 
a side, the whole er the French cavalry, twelve thousand strong, made 
pee pen the British centre, bore down all Lei A and took 
‘number of guns. ogee oe Coane ves rie ‘The road to 
ith the fugitive English troops, and Welling- 








although full, ped for the field, hitherto prudently watched th of 
equip) for the if tly wat e turn 
events, i: France immediately after the battle of Waterloo, pillaged 
Eamon, besieged and took the fortress of Hiiningen, which, with per- 
of the allies, they razed to the ground, the French having thence fired 
upon the bridges of B&le which lay close in its vicinity. A fresh Austrian 
army under Frimont advanced from Italy as far as Lyons. On the 17th of 
July, patton surrendered himself in the bay of Rochefort to the English, 
ips prevented his escape; he moreover preferred falling into their 
hands rather than into those of the Prussians, The whole of France submitted 
to the triumphant allies, and Louis X VIII was reinstated on his throne. Murat 
had also been simultaneously defeated at Tolentino in Italy by the Austrians 
under Bianchi, and Ferdinand IV had been restored to the throne of Naples. 
Murat fled to Corsica, but his retreat to France was prevented by the success 
of the allies, and in his despair he, with native rashness, yielded to the advice 
of secret intrigants and returned to Italy with a design of raising a popular 
insurrection, but was seized on Janding, and shot on the 13th of October. 
Bilicher was greatly inclined to give full vent to his rage against Paris. 
‘The bridge of Jena, one of the numerous bridges across the Seine, the princi- 
i ieee of his displeasure, was, curiously enough, saved from destruction 
already attempted to blow it up) by the arrival of the king of Prussia, 
His proposal to punish France by partitioning the country and thus placing 
it on a par with Germany was far more practical in its tendency. 
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THE SECOND TREATY OF PARIS (NOVEMBER 20TH, 1815) 
‘This honest veteran had in fact a deeper insight into affairs than the most 


‘Rossia and England beholding the reintegration of Germany with 
Austria, and finally Proasia, against whose patriots all were in 


The future destinies of Europe were settled on the side of 
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Bogland by Wellington and Castlereagh; on that of Russia by Prince John 
Nesselrode, and Capo d’ Istria; on that of Austria by Metternich 
a nWeasenterg on that of Prussia by Hardenberg and William von Hum- 
boldt. The German patriots were excluded from the discussion, anda result 
extremely unfavourable to Germany naturally followed: Alsace and Lorraine 
remained annexed to France. By the second Treaty of Paris which was defin- 
itively concluded on the 20th of November, 1815, France was merely compelled 
to give up the fortresses of Philippeville, Marienbourg, Saarlouis, and Landau, 
to demolish Hiiningen, and to allow eighteen other fortresses on the German 
frontier to be occupied by the allies until the new government had taken firm 
footing in France. Until then, 150,000 of the allied troops were also to 
remain within the French territory and to be maintained at the expense of the 
people. France was, moreover, condemned to pay 700,000,000 francs towards 
the expenses of the war and to restore the chef-d’euvres of which she had 
deprived every capital in Europe. The sword of Frederick the Great was not 
refound: Marshal Serurier declared that he had burned it. The Invalids had 
in the same spirit cast the triumphal monument of the field of Rossbach into 
the Seine, in order to prevent its restoration. The alarum formerly belo 
to Frederick the Great was also missing. Napoleon had it on his person ee 
ing his flight and made use of it at St. Helena, where it struck his death-hour. 
On the other hand, however, almost all the famous old German manuscripts 
which had formerly been carried from Heidelberg to Rome, and thence by 
Napoleon to Paris, were sent back to Heidelberg. One of the most valuable, 
the Manessian Code of the Swabian Minnesingers, was left in Paris, where it 
had been concealed. Bliicher expired, in 1819, on his estate in Silesia.¢ 








CHAPTER VII 
ASPECTS OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CULTURE 


‘The German plains were the seene in hee all Seay s engaged 
in mortal conflict. Situated in the centre of Europe, and 
divided into separate dominions to be able then to 
their native stren, the German states have alternately ben 
sy of internal pone and the theatre of external aggression. 
Such a state of things is inconsistent with the growth of a national 
literature, which, though it is often stimulated by the excitement 
and ‘of War, ean take root and flourish only amidst the tran- 
quillity and enjoyments of peace. Religious freedom was extin- 
oe in Germany by the victory of the White Mountain near 
fue; and it never acquired domestic peace till the victories of 
Engene and Marlborough bad tamed for s.scason the ambition of 
Face, snd those of Prderick the Great haa aecured the indepen- 
dence of northern German 
‘That acience rier great progress: during the Middle Ages 
fn Germany, the land which gave the art of printing and the discoy- 
pitied Ely to the world, need be told to none at all ac- 
q subjects; and on the revival of letters she took 
an honourable place both In scholarship and the exact sciences. The 
country of Scaliger and Erasmus will over be dear 3, the lover of 
literature. But the {intellect of Germany at this period, 
Dewdix Closers andl nourished by the study of closical Hivature 
or the exact sciences, was ine of a learned caste. Its produc- 
ene were, for the moat , written in Latio, and addressed only 
Its national! iieratare did not arise till the middle of 
the eighteenth century.—Arisos.b 


THE peacecnmiate of literary life in the eighteenth century was accom- 
eas ascending line; in it we can disti three grades, each of which 
rises considerably above its predecessor. ‘The first division reaches to 1750; 
the advance which was already traceable in the last decades of the seventconth 
pita en in this pari: individual retarding elements do not succeed 
so, heb rH, andi the development. In the centre of the second divi- 
Taste tit the the beginning of the seventies, stand the first three of the 
great new high-German poets, of whom Klopstock bestows on German po- 
aes a forcible turn of poetic expression and elevation of sentiment; Lessing, 
OE ae ear of language and consistent sequence of thought eae 
opment; perfect grace. Then, after ashort process of fermentation, 
883 
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the new German poetry enters under Herder’s guidance on the highest stage of 
its development, the age of Goethe and Schiller.¢ 
In the second half of the eighteenth century, poetry, science, the entire 
intellectual and literary life of the nation received such a mighty impetus that 
the productions of the Germans, whether in the field of the imagination or of 
mental activity, ranked with those of the English and French. In fact, they 
were often in advance in respect to depth, versatility, and genius. Men of the 
highest talents in various directions entered new paths, and, partly by attack- 
ing and vanquishing superannuated errors, prejudices, and false ideas, partly 
by inspired creations in the field of poetry or science, laid the foundations for 
a height of culture almost unequalled in modern history. Germany also lived 
through an epoch of reforms and revolutions, in which, however, the only 
weapons were those of the intellect, and where the highest goal to be striven 
for was the idea of culture and the refinement of humanity. Poetry and the 
taste for art progressed most rapidly of all, so that poetic culture stood at the 
head; philosophy and religion were allied with poetry; imagination and senti- 
ment, the true foundations of poetry, were also carried over into the realm of 
science. The greatest minds of the nation devoted their talents to poetry.¢ 


KLOPSTOCK AND WIELAND 


Far before German contemporary poets stands the German Homer, Klop- 
stock. He it was who, by the powerful influence of his Messiah and his odes, 
established the supremacy of the antique taste; not, however, in defiance of 
German and Christian associations, but rather to their advantage. Religion 
and patriotism were with him the highest of all conceptions; but, in reference 
to the form in which they should be exhibited, he considered that of ancient 
Greece the most perfect, and thought 
that he could unite the greatest beauty 
of substance with the greatest beauty 
of form by praising Christianity and 
Germanism when attired in the garb of 
Greece: a strange error, certainly, yet 
one which arose very naturally from 
the strange character of the progress 
of social development which charac- 
terised his age. It is true, indeed, 
that England exercised a considerable 
influence upon Klopstock, for his 
Messiah is a mere pendant to Milton’s 
Paradise Lost; but Klopstock must 
not, on that account, be called a mere 
imitator of an Englishman; the ser- 
vices which he performed in behalf 
of German poetry are as peculiar as 
they are great. He repressed, by 
means of his Greek hexameters and 
with other Sapphic, Alcaic, and iambic 
classical metres, the French Alexan- 
drines and doggerel verses which had 
hitherto been in vogue. 

But Klopstock did more than this: though in form a Greek, he was, and 
wished to be, in spirit a true German; and he it was who introduced that pa- 
triotic enthusiasm, that reverence for everything German, which against all the 
new fashions that have arisen since his time has never disappeared, but, on 
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has often in its opposition to everything foreign been carried 
and absurd height. rwevat/stranew ay ocsy'as fireu acanaGes 
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not without considerable ad- 
mixtare of the levity and playfulness 5 
of the French genius, Wieland com- 
bined in his own person the Gallomania Wmiaxp 
and Greeomania. He was brought up (783-1818) 
in the former; he passed at an after 
into the latter; yet he perceived at once the one-sided byway pursued 
Kilopstock and Voss; he led the Germans from their pompons stiffness 
back to the successful and casy motions of the graces of France and Greece. 
The German muse, moving with graceful, cheerful freedom in the days of 
Minnezeit (love-time), attired by the meistersingers in starched linen, dis- 
in @ periwig and hoop-petticoat after the Thirty Years’ War, no 
apd eat to do with her hands, but continued to play lackadaisically 
Whatever may be the excellences of Wieland and Klopstock, both are 
essentially writers of the past. This cannot be said of Lessing, the third great 
German of this period; he is still a living influence. He is, indeed, the only 
writer before Goethe whom Germans can now read without feeling themselves 
in @ world foreign to their sympathies, ‘Throughout his career he strove to 
renow and fructify the intellectual life of his nation, and he achieved his aim 
Se pamartant creative activity, and by the clearest, freest, and most drastia 
r of the eighteenth century.7 


LESSING 


bined in himself the stady and culture of all the schools of his 
the Gallomania, the Grecomania, and the An- 
through the zodiac, without sacrificing any of 
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may be called ‘ing’s direct successor, was Johann Gottfried yon Her- 
der, who was born at: Mc nin Hast Prussia in 1744, and who died at 
Weimar in Saxony in the year 1803. 
Lessing gave a mighty blow to the imitation of the borrowed 

he himself, by pointing out the real works of eae: 
by op- 


uu 


R vbich spread in Benin and which 
wi nand w! 
its Arg in Nicolai and its 
in the General German Library. 
most deplorable mediocrity then 
stubbornly than ever, to 
and emptiness and vanity 
PEuave up like the frog in 
is very much mistaken if one 
that Goethe, who had already 
at that time, was as yet uni- 
His Gote von Ber- 
and his Werther were hailed 


FEPyEE 
at 


gee 


account of the subject 
because of artistic exeel- 
almost no one kuew how 
‘The Géte was a dram- 


created in a way a new kind of foolish imitation. 
of lion superstition he ad- 


cavalier romance, and that variety was popular at the time. In the 
saw only the elaboration of a real story, that of the New Jeru- 
who shot himself for love and thereby made a great deal of 





known, are purely 
, without any enthusiasm 


is ii 
is little more of the 
spirit to note 
‘s work, except in some 
his lower critical and ssthetic 
;_he had his influence on 
the period which bears that name, 
through his labours in collecting 
and assimilating the unformed 
bs Bead of carly ages. 
ad Drs SoS 
spirit in inrich 
Wilhelm von Gerstenberg, who 
‘went side by side with Herder as (A718) 
forerunner of that epoch and 
who was born in 1737 at, F Tondern in Schleswig. First a Danish officer and 











the ancients, and 
jesignatior tragedies and 
comedies, since these antiquated appellations did not suit them; he called 
them only “living pictures of moral nature,” and thus claimed for them, so 

he honour their anthor, @ peculiarly individual and plastic charae- 
ter. if besought him not to fling away utterly, in his enthustasm for 
modern form, the laws of French tragedy and the classic tradition; but in 
1767 | Deena fave ‘practical illustration of his views in the tragedy Ugo- 
nthe the episode in Dante’s Hell. This was wholly in the spirit 
ea Dring causing wild agitations in the heart of the reader or lis- 

eer encksining’ all enrun a death caused by hunger and despair, 
fundamental idea of tragedy was ignored in sovereign fashion: the guilt- 
suffer a prod des death withont any ‘object except that of the most pitiful pri- 
-reyenge. That unrestrained titanic force from which the flower of the 
man classics has since blossomed was already dominant. The poet was 











poem ‘Oberon was the Presidentand the inspiring soalof this society 


ven there, but were also a few German 
"8 Aleeste represented in 1773, a weizer hay- 
the music. These were amateur formances, but soon 
real The tragedian Eckhof spent some time at Weimar with 


tion, where absence of the various , and where 
poets, artists, courtiers, amateurs lived in a sort of community of noble aspi- 
rations and delicate enjoyments. 


poser or a for the arrangement of an interlude or lyrical play. The prin- 
elpal Seno reaetlonnsis all had some special talent which ee utilised for the 
common entertainment, and some have left a name in literature, 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS AND GOETHE 


At the moment when Goethe and the young duke, the latter of whom had 
just been married, arrived at Weimar towards the end of the year 1775, they 
friends. Goethe had not yet laid aside the turbulence of his 
and Duke Charles Augustus was not less impetuous than he. 
first like two disturbing elements into the calm and elegant 
whom the aged Wieland was supreme. “The duke was then 
ys Goethe in his Conversations with Eckermann ;° “he did not 
use to put his forces, and we were often on the point of break- 
To ride over hedges, ditches, and rivers, wear himself out dur- 
days going up and down mountains, to spend the night under the 
camping near a fire in the wood—such were his tastes. To have 
a duchy was to hima matter of indifference, but he would have 

liked to win it, conquer it, take it by storm.” 

With so much energy of temperament and such a desire to distinguish him- 
self, what could he do in the duchy of Weimar? Charles Augustus recognised 
that even there he had a part to play. He surrounded his throne with men 
illustrious in the sphere of intellect, and Germany is not less indebted to him 


than if he had been a Charles V or a Frederick I. Charles Augustus, says 
‘Goethe again, was born a great man; he had many of the essential qualities 
ofa : he kuew how to distinguish merit; he sincerely desired the hap- 
of mankind; finally he was gifted with a species of divination which 

¢ him discover by instinct the course to be taken in difficult eireamatances. 
after a few years expended in follies he turned his attention seriously to 

@ of his state, and Goethe was then his adviser and almost his asso- 


maintain that his residence at Weimar was a bad thing for 
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Sea rere rie pees wee Ldealiatia enlightenment of the nation’s past; 
de ch tie old Games castinoohare: the the poctry of tho sixteenth century 


intellectual guide, as we have seen, was Herder. It is wholly in Her- 
oung Goethe soars, when life and love have once freed 
bonds of an art which, thongh he exercised it with inimi- 
conventional, With what marvellous harmony this, the 
ites Cemany has produced, was developed from the storm 
perfection, so that his life became the 
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the East, in face of these various influences he still 
dependence, and if the ancient ideal 
of beauty best corresponded to the pure harmony 
of his intellect, yet he did not allow himself to be 
ruled it, but created it anew in the German 
spirit.< 


SCHLEGEL ON GOETHE AS A DRAMATIST 
had Goethe in his Werther put forward 


boldness; for, besides the verse structure and all ele- 
vating adornment, he also rejected the laws of a 
literary conception of speech to a degree such as no 
one had ventured on before him. He would by no 
oaks have any literary cireumlocution; the rep- 
resentation must be the thing itself. ‘And so with 
Sufficient illusion, at least for those who are unac- 
quainted with the historical monuments in which our 
forefathers themselves speak, he sounded in modern cars the tone of 





He exp! trne- 
host fashion, the situations indicated with a few strokes have the 











the poet's command, and that he has only sacrificed it to more extensive ob- 
jects. SENSES pepe i aR peel deli ed =) , he 

fleeting groups a background m0 tures 
Geaiitrt theai-hal ort can bi (alee Tn order to raise Goethe’s 
Faust it is necessary to possess Faust’s wizard staff and exorcisms. But even 
with this ity for outward representation, much is to be learned in con- 
nection with art from this work, both in the plan and execu- 
tion. Ina prol which was pi ly added at a late period the poct 
explains why in his A Adolity to his genfun Ks sould mob waconumoaate imal ts 
the demands of a mixed crowd of spectators, and writes what is to some ex- 
tent a farewell letter to the theatre. 

Tt must be confessed that Goethe does indeed possess much dramatic but 
so much theatrical genius. IB sine @) een tree pab We CAE 
than with a rapid external motion. The mild graciousness of his 
harmonious spirit itself Molds him back from seeking a demagogic 

auf Tauris is indeed more akin to the Greek spirit than per- 
poetic work of the moderns composed before him, but it is not so 
ancient tragedy as a reflection of one, an epode; the violent catastro- 
' those tragedies here stand only in the distance as a memory, and 
is gently resolved in the depths of the spirit. The most 
pathos is found in Aymont ; but the end of this tragedy is likewise en- 
ee external world into the domain of an idealistic music 
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FAUST 


nel gates at Rome German artists and travellers still show 
composed the Witches’ Kitchen of his Faust, In no 
has the poet set forth his own inner life and his ores and poetic devel- 

k ‘This Nea by whose 
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great arate not only between the first and 

between the different divisions of the first. That in it, how- 

beauty that poetic representation can give is set forth with 

enviable lightness and nobility, and that the poet dives into the depths of hu- 
min existence in order to charm into the most beautiful manifestations of the 


Drang 
ths of knowledge without finding inward 
jah fea ablerniedi ands Sellinet 
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‘e cannot better close our short sketch of than by quoting the 

masterly words in which Robertson * sums up the modern conception of this 
great man: 

“Never was there a life so rich as his. Not only did he lead German liter- 

ature the stormy days of ‘ Sturm and ) to the calm age of clas- 

aie oak oes st he form the end and goal of the movement of 

hich had begun in England, sn benoaie Bury 


ie ta with he showed an nadersianding for modern conflicts, for antes 

ethies, for modern ideals in art and literature which made him, in the fullest 

sense, a poet of the nineteenth century. That Goethe was the most univer- 

sally gifted of men of letters has long been recognised; but it is sometimes for- 

gotten that he was also the representative poet of two centuries, of two widely 
epochs of history.”* 


SCHILLER: 


Schiller, at the beginning of his career, is rooted wholly in the tendencies 
the period of Sturm and Drang. His first dramas, founded like the plays 
the other Stiirmer and Driinger on 
conflicts most agitating to men— 
example, deadly enmity between 
relatives—are inspired with a 
breath of the love of freedom 
is in opposition to all existing 
As Goethe had been led by 
harmonious symmetry of his na- 
so Schiller 2g the stern disci- 
his moral personality was 
throagh the revolutionary 
the Sturm and Drang, and 
to the sume end was the 
of Kant’s philosophy, to 
no one could any 

shut his eyes, and towards 
everyone who shared in the in- 
activity of the times had to 
assume some attitude, A historical 
was found among his first 

and his historical studies led 
heer further into the do- 
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ith a marvellous historical insight. The grand subjects 
dramas reappear in his later pieces, as well as his enthusiasm for 








was in the ripest fulness of his intellectual strength when an un- 
timely death snatched him away; till then his health, long undermined, had 


who paid homage to truth and beauty with a whole heart, and who sacrificed 
his; ality to them in ceaseless effort, far removed from the petty 


But the classic beauty of the one 
noble ions of the other might have made little impression 
‘on the intellectual life of the nation as 
had not other forces also been 
among which was 
phy of Kant. This thinker 
the German people out of 
-going provincialism, and 


forward the great philosopher 
eighteenth century, 
uel Kant, descended from a 
Scottish origin, who during 
as never far away from the 
ns of his native city of Kénigs- 
studied there theology, philos- 
and mathematics, In 1755 he 
lecturer in the university, and 
ived in 1770 the appointment and 
professor of logic and meta- 
At. first he was influenced by 
, the first epoch of his literary 
being in the line of natural his- 
and his Allgemeine Naturgeschichte 
Theorie des Himmels is absolutely a prophecy of Laplace’s theory of the 
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To these thzee foundation stones numerous other writings are added which 
in part serve to complete the system, and in part represent its application in 
regard to theology, doctrine of laws, ethics, and ssthetics, as, for example, 
Die Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der 
blossen Vernunjt, Zum ewigen Frieden, Rechtslehre, Jugendlehre, Anthropologie, 
Streit der Facultaten, etc. 

With such arguments concerning God and immortality, in fact, with this 
somewhat meagre definition of religion as “the recognition of all our duties as 
God’s commandments,” rationalistic theology began to operate at once, while 
certain elements of Kant’s doctrine of religion which penetrated further, as, 
for instance, the celebrated chapter Vom radicalen Bésen, were disregarded or 
misunderstood. Not until it was combined with moral philosophy did ration- 
alism attain a settled formation and stronger development, reaching some sort 
of solidity, comprising more than the usual vague commonplaces and phrases 
until then in vogue about human happiness and bliss. 

Kant’s theology is the first to reach true rationalism, while what preceded 
it might better be termed naturalism or explanatory theology. He himself 
had been of the opinion that the possibility of revelation could be neither 
proved nor denied, but he had also said that religion itself ought certainly not 
to be made dependent upon its acceptance or rejection, since in reality the 
only standard for judging any religion and any revelation was founded on 
their moral value. The theology of that time was greatly influenced by his 
opinions, and thus the Praktische Vernunft, with the accompanying Postulaten, 
has become primarily the starting-point of rationalistic thought. Conse- 
quently, dogmatic theology put aside all those teachings which contradicted 
the “autonomy of reason” from an intellectual standpoint (inspiration, for 
instance) or on practical grounds (as Augustinism), and put everything upon 
the basis of personal motives. Accordingly, in the domain of history espe- 
cially, there was introduced in accordance with this view that vaunted “prag- 
matic method,” in whose calculations the weakness and sensuality of the 
masses, the selfishness and ambition of the priests were raised to the impor- 
tance of principal factors, and the different religions degraded into cunning 
contrivances of human cleverness. Even such an excellent work as that of 
Gottlieb Jakob Planck of Gottingen, Geschichte der Entstehung, der Verdénde- 
rung, und der Bildung unseres protestantischen Lehrbegriffs, is still completely 
dominated by this conception.< 


Heine's Portrait of Kant 


The life history of Immanuel Kant is hard to write, for he had neither life 
nor history. He lived a mechanically ordered, almost abstract bachelor life 
in a quiet, retired little street of Kénigsberg, an old city on the northeastern 
boundary of Germany. I do not believe that the great clock in the cathedral 
tower accomplished its daily duties more dispassionately and regularly than 
its countryman, Immanuel Kant. Getting up in the morning, coffee drinking, 
writing, giving lectures, cating, going to walk—everything had its appointed 
time, and the neighbours knew that it was exactly half past three by the clock 
when Immanuel Kant, in his grey coat, his Manilla cane in his hand, walked 
out of the door and went towards the little linden avenue which is still called 
after him the Philosopher’s walk. Eight times did he go the length of it 
back and forth, in all seasons; and if the weather was dark or the grey 
clouds threatened rain, his servant, the old Lampe, was seen walking behind 
him in anxious care with a long umbrella under his arm like an image of 
providence. 

Strange contrast between the external life of the man and his destructive, 
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Kant’s Philosophy 
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might be called the Flemish school of philosophy, in contrast with the Italian 
school of the earlier mysticism and the later system of Schelling. This peace- 
ful, happy period, from 1780 to 1790, foreboded nothing of the storm pro- 
duced by the mad enthusiasm of the French Revolution, of the fortunes of the 
empire, and of the ultramontanism of the Restoration: prosaic, accommodat- 
ing, prejudiced, and provincial, it saw a short world-historical idyl, which 
‘was, as it were, an interlude to be succeeded by a great tragedy; Kant was 
the ruling genius during this domestic peace of that good old period. 


JACOBI 


Jacobi, though proceeding upon a principle opposed to that of Kant, ar- 
rived at the same result. Kant addressed himself to those in whom the intel- 
lect was predominant; Jacobi to those in whom the sentiments: both, how- 
ever, to the educated, to men imbued with the spirit of the humanity and 
social culture of the eighteenth century. 

Everything connected with Kant and Jacobi belongs essentially to the cul- 
ture of the eighteenth century, to that culture founded by the study of the 
classics, and that humanity promoted bya universal peace. The new century, 
in which the ideas of Fichte and Schelling began to supersede those of Jacobi 
and Kant, was disturbed by the political spirit of the age and by the revival 
of the ancient romantic and mystic spirit. 


FICHTE 


Fichte, as the representative of the French Revolution, or rather of its echo 
in Germany, forms the transition of the romanticists. He came immediately 
after Kant, as the stormy period from 1790 to 1800 succeeded the peaceful one 
from 1780 to 1790. The transition from the moral system of Kant, which, 
though no less pure, is moderate and tolerant, to that of Fichte, which is 
haughty, nay tyrannical, may be taken up here. Fichte’s system _can be pro- 
perly explained only from the revolutionary spirit of his age and from the cir- 
cumstance that the aim of that revolution, at least in the imagination of its 
originators, was to erect a utopian republic of virtue. Men were seized witha 
strange enthusiasm. They dreamed of a supreme moral order of the world, of 
@ universal republic of free and equal citizens, all thoroughly honest and 
moral. Fichte had the same end in view. It is evident that he investigated 
the moral principle of revolutions more profoundly than any other philoso- 
pher. 

Fichte, being altogether a moralist, all his works relate to real life; yet 
they are written in such a learned way that no one who does not belong to his 
school can understand even his Addresses to the German Nation. This bold and 
ardent mind longed for the dictatorship and terrorism of virtue. Opposing 
absolute virtue even to heaven, he would not permit it to accept the guaran- 
tee of religious authority. Succeeding generations were to be rendered inde- 
pendent of every adventitious support, by a giant-strong principle that “that 
alone exists, which man does; that alone deserves to exist, to which he com- 
pels himself by the power of his will; and that alone can man wish, which 
beseems his independent Ego: honour to himself, justice to all!” Fichte’s 
highest position—“Ego is God ”—was unfolded to the world by Novalis, in 
that stupendous anthropomorphism which we have hitherto rather gazed at 
than comprehended, in his posthumous works. He added a second position, 
“God wills only gods” (Gott will nur Gotter), so that the world appeared to 
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clear, firm, and ‘graceful, and to this fact he owes much of his popularity. 
He expressed bitter contempt for his philosophical contemporaries, and, going 
back to Kant, claimed to have corrected and completed his 5; His main 
doctrine is that will is the fundamental principle of existence; but his impor- 
tance arises less from his abstract teaching than from his descriptions of the 
misery of human life. History seemed to him but a record of turmoil and 
wretchedness; and there is high literary genius as well as moral earnestness in 
his graphic and scornful pictures of the darker aspects of the world.o 


JEAN PAUL RICHTER 


The first rank among the authors of humorous romances is taken by Jean 
Paul Friedrich Richter, of Wunsiedel in Franconia, whose works, since they 
are the exact reflection of his inner life and his little confined world of feeling, 
are only comprehensible in the light of the author’s own history and course of 
development. Having grown up in quiet provincial solitude, and in the r 
circumstances of a provincial pastor without society and school, Jean Paul 
was left to his lively childish imagination and his rich world of feeling; thus 
was produced in him that bias towards a narrow and peaceful existence which 
accompanied him throughout life, and which, allied with the sensibility and 
warmth of feeling in his nature which never lost the character of youth, gives 
the tone to his writings. At the school at Hof he made rapid progress and 
already began to put together copious notes and to cultivate in himself the 
passion for the details of erudition. When he was about to attend the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, the death of his father reduced him to great poverty and 
compelled him to earn his living, at one time as a tutor, at another as a writer 
in the small establishment of a poor mother. 

He now read principally such books as were congenial to him, especially 
Rousseau’s works, which had the greatest influence in determining the direc- 
tion of his mind; he absorbed whatever answered to his nature and his fash- 
ion of thought and feeling, and by one-sided studies arrested a progressive 
development and transformation of his mind such as we perceive in Schiller 
and Goethe. He modelled his whole life in the circle of thought and feeling 
proper to youth; and the omnipotence of fine feeling, the enthusiasm and 
craze for ideal conditions, which are predominant in youth and which in him 
existed in an extraordinary degree, were transferred to his writings. In them 
we find those principles of a lofty virtue, that feeling for the innocence and 
purity of early years, that elevated conception of friendship and love, and that 
violent pressure towards freedom which exhibit themselves in noble youth. 
This ideal world of his with its lofty characters stands in glaring contrast with 
the reality, and the presentation of this contrast forms the foundation of all 
Jean Paul’s romances, which consequently bear a double character: the hu- 
morous, when they pursue the outer world with mockery and irony, but also 
penetrate the height and depth of human existence with a sun-clear insight; 
and the idealistic, inasmuch as the heroes are depicted as the models of all 
perfection and purity of soul. His later works indeed reveal an attempt to 
conquer the innate hostility and to reconcile the opposing principles, but he 
sould not attain to the harmonious and beautiful human ideal of Schiller and 

oethe. 

Of action Jean Paul’s romances contain little; their chief value consists in 
feeling and sentiment, and their charm in “miniature painting,” in the idyllic 
description of petty conditions, as set forth in the monotonous life of country 
pastors, village school-teachers, and officials, or the society of small capitals. 
His fantastic manner of description, the out-of-the-way knowledge, the obscure 
images, comparisons, and allusions such as his overwhelming strength of im- 


The Poetry of Longing” 


Jean Paul's first writings were satirical and show that he was read 
in Swift. They give evidence of mental disturbance, of discontent with earth, 
“a dark chamber full of inverted and confused pictures of a fairer world.” 
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sympathies for Hellenism of the Weimar circle, and in the years of the Napo- 
leonic domination and the succeeding reaction Jean Paul showed himself a 
courageous spokesman for German liberalism and patriotiam.¢ 


THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL 


‘The most important literary movement which originated during the life- 
time of Goethe was that of the romantic school, whose leading members at first 
attached themselves to him, but gradually diverged more and more from his 
spirit. The rise of the school was in some measure due to the philosophy of 
Fichte, whose theory of the ego as the principle which freely creates its own 
world gave new importance to the individual as opposed to law and conven- 
tion. Schelling still more effectually prepared the way for the romanticists 
by his poetic treatment of the relations between the mind and nature; and 
several of his disciples, especially Steffens, worked in the same direction by 
dwelling on the possibilities of mystery in human life and in the external 
world. The aim of the romantic school was to assert for modern feeling the 
right of a freer, more varied utterance than can be provided for it by the 
forms of classic literature. They were not in sympathy with their own time; 
they found it tame, prosaic, colourless; aud to enrich it with new elements 
they went back to mediwvalism, in which, as they conceived it, daily life had 
not been divorced from poetry. They drew enthusiastic pictures of the Mid- 
dle Ages, of the charms of chivalry, of the loyalty of each class to the class 
above it and to society as a whole, of the devout piety which was supposed to 
regulate the conduct of prince and peasant alike, and which revealed itself in 
splendid architecture and a gorgeous ritual. With a like purpose the roman- 
ticists pointed to oriental life, and began the serious study of Sanskrit and 
Persian poetry. The chief writers whom they opposed to the classical poets 
both of antiquity and of modern times were Shakespeare and Calderon; but 
they also brought to light many medieval authors who had previously been 
neglected, and stimulated the Germaus to a systematic study of the whole of 
their past literature.9 

In a conversation between Eckermann and Goethe the old master, impatient 
with the alluring pretensions of romanticism, exclaimed, “I call classical that 
which is healthy, and that which is sickly, romantic.” This title he would 
have applied to the works of the Swabian school, indulgent as he was to the 
first attempts of Uhland. They were, however, a pleasing apparition, these 
simple songs, natural and true, which were correct without seeking elegance, 
near to the people in their familiar style and the freedom of their language; it 
is true it was poetry of the second order, lacking sublime inspiration but the 
better preserving the taste for national memories and higher things in the class 
to which it appealed; for it required, to understand them, ouly a little intel- 
lectual culture united with feeling. They knew how to take from the roman- 
tic school all that was truly “healthy,” leaving to it only its exaggerations and 
its faults. Goethe himself modified the excessive severity of his first judg- 
ments, and after having treated with more or less disdain the early publica- 
tions of Uhland, he rendered him complete justice in his last literary conver- 
sations.¢ 

YOUNG GERMANY 


Everyone knows the sway of Hegel’s philosophy, how it influenced the 
highest intelligence, how, in fact, it controlled all Germany. Never had any 
doctrine gained such a strong position. Hegel combined all the work of Ger- 
man metaphysics, as Goethe represented all poetry since Klopstock. At last 
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beauty and truth. Meanwhile, in all his prose works he affected a great love 
for France, while he railed at Germany, not with the anger of love, like Borne, 
but in the language of an insolent boy. We now come to Heine’s poetical 
works, and naturally those of the earlier, theGerman period. The first works 
of his still youthful muse contain Das Buch der Lieder, although it did not ap- 
pear until 1826. The earliest period, 1817-1821, is entitled Junge Leiden. 
Almost immediately Heine’s demon grins at us from the most sentimental and 
+ touching descriptions. Ghastly visions of death, the grave, and the devil be- 
tray an overwrought imagination and the influence of the romanticista, which 
latter, however, soon disappears. With the Lyrisches Intermezzo (1822-1823) 
appeared those pretty little poetic thoughts so peculiar to Heine, as though he 
intended to tease the world with them, as Im wunderschénen Monat Mai, etc.; 
but very soon these alternate with shrilly laughing frivolity, or trivialities 
which again have a thrilling conclusion, as the well-known Es ist eine alte Ge- 
schichte, ete., and finally appear the trivial endings of sentimental beginnings 
in the real Heine manner. 

Grand and solemnly grave, however, are the Nordsee Gedichte et 88): 
except a few particularly coarse Heineisms. Some fragments which if carried 
out might have turned out admirably are the Florentinische Nachte and the ~ 
Rabbi von Bacharach. Heine’s tragedies of 1823, William Ratcliff and Alman- 
sor, which revel in horrors and are evidently unfinished, were not favourably 
received; they are strongly reminiscent of Byron. 

Heine’s second poetical period began in 1841 with Atta Troll: ein Sommer- 
nachtstraum (which appeared in 1843). This comic epic poem contains the 
story of a bear with interspersed literary maliciousness and various indecen- 
cies, in which, however, the cleverness of the metre and its wittiness must be 
admitted. To this succeeded (1844) Deutschland: ein Wintermdrchen, in the 
preface of which Heine spoke a word in praise of Germany—that is, if he was 
in earnest about it! The poem relates a winter journey of Heine’s to Ger- 
many, and, in spite of its frequently most trivial language, is excruciatingly 
funny, and many of the affecting thoughts contained in it are crushed the most 
by trivial jesta. The Neue Lieder appeared in 1851. They contain wanton 
apostrophes to French women of the demi-monde, which give an insight into 
the amorous adventures of the poet, but are, however, mingled with elegiac 
passages which recall the German origin of his muse, and also various poems, 
among which are some romances which are reminders of the best German ones, 
as for example Ritter Olaf and acrimonious Zeitgedichte. 

In the same year followed Romancero, a collection of romances and ballads, 
in which the Heine-esque note of triviality and self-ridicule is predominant. 
Yet here also are found truly poetical strains, as, for example, the touching 
song of the Silesian weavers. An annihilating scorn pervades the satire on a 
certain poetry-making king and on the Polish counts in Paris. As an appen- 
dix to Romancero the Neueste Gedichte appeared in 1854.¢ 





BAPID GROWTH OF LITERATURE IN GERMANY 


Such is a brief account of certain aspects of German literature of the 
period. Its merit and importance will not be duly appreciated unless it is recol- 
lected that it has been entirely the creation of a century. Unlike the litera- 
ture of Italy, which sprang up during two hundred years on the revival of 
letters, or of France and England, which have slowly evolved during the men- 
tal struggles of three centuries, it has all been produced by the mental effort 
of one or at most two generations. No long line of illustrious men marked its 
progress: they all sprang up at once, as Minerva fully armed from the brain 
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MUSIC 


No other art is so indebted to distinctively Teutonic influences, no other 
art has been so civilised and dignified by the German minds and by the Ger- 
its as music. A special office of the Teutonic soul seems to be 
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who pee built the Cologne Cathedral or St. Stephen’s, and of that sparkling 
of musicians whose names are pecoliarly TR to ane ee 
pact Glack, poeta tens Schubert, and Brahms; and of the more ay 
eee a i Shows us as central figures Bach, Handel, Mend 
Weber, nt and Wagner, 

It is through a subtle appeal to the very core and essence of human nature 
just as it is, just as we meet it daily about us, as we know it to be struggling 
‘or repressed in our very selves, in our heart of hearts, that the German school 
ae influenced music. Its voice is the voice of mystical humanity in us, 

and someth: more, Haydn, Morart, Gluck, Beethoven, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, aud Brahms have not degraded music in relation to our merely artistic 
ideal of it, have not laid violont hands on it as art, and wrested it 
okie bi from its earlier mysteriousness. They have brought it near to us by a 
wonderful natural gift and insight. But they have made music psychologi- 

cau as as nearly an articulate and organic thing as it is possible to make it,¢ 
imitation of nature is not the object they pursue—it is ideal beauty 
to which they anit) and it is the incessant striving after that clovated 
shadow which is the real canso of the greatness which they have attained, 
Itis to this that is to be ascribed the extraordinary perfection to which they 
haye brought the art of music, the one of the fine arts which has the least 
with the wants or appliances of present existence. Mozart and 
id alone in this respect; even Italian music musb yield to 
variety of their conceptions, the brilliancy of their expression, the 
of their sentiment. It is the constant effort to express the ideal 
uced this excellence. “The impression,” says Madame de 
we receive from the fine arts has not the smallest analogy 
sb which imitation, how perfect soever, produces, Man has in his soul 













thoughts, which, as it were, 
fill fil thesatnde of all who feel this influence with 


the 
is identical with that awakened 
akin to that which Pensa sus the conte of the Parthenon of Ath- 
ens, or reflection on the Penseroso of Milton. Mozart had the very highest 
ined | but th ough gifted with the faculty of producing the sublime, he in- 
like Schiller, to the tender or pathetic, and never moved the heart so 
ee peas when is tyre rang responsive to the wail of affection or the 


Haydn 

Haydn was a very great composer, but his character was different as a 
whole from valther Beethoven or Mozart. His conceptions were in the highest 
degree sublime; human pnagi aot never conecived anything more lofty than 
some bursts in the Creation. ey have rendered into sound with magio foree 

the idea, “Let there be light; oe there was light.” If a continued compari- 
son is permitted to the great masters of the pencil, he was the Annibale Car- 
racci of music, Like him, his powers were great and various, but he aimed 
rather at their display than the expression of genuine heartfelt feeling. Not 
Uhat he was without sentiment, and could not, when he so inclined, give it the 
most charming expression; no great master in any of the fine arts ever was 
without it. But it was not the native bent of his Bere that led him rather to 
ae ot his great and varied powers. His reputation with the world 
ares ps greater than that of Beethoven, because there is more 

Lhe in compositions; one key-note is more uniformly sounded, and 

a emotion whieh can be shared by all is more effectively produced. 
But for that very reason he is less the object of impassioned admiration to the 
poetter to whom the highest powers and deepest mysteries of the art are 
and who know how that great master could wield the former and 


penetrate the latter,” 








‘diplomacy put in a strong and well-grounded claim to it. 
was: the desertion of Austria, although Ger- 
‘was prepared even to the extent of 
the archdake Charles the future governor of the country, 

_ But the policy by Metternich, in to the reconstitution of 
the ‘states was even more judicial. in February, 1813, Al- 
rc olibnid el a peli erameh i bemed al 
sob aside princes who merely on ‘apoleon, 
those in the confederation of the and promised the le 

a founded on the purest German elements in national 


ter, At period a Prussian empire was not far from the thoughts of those 
who had taken the oath, but this was soon thrust into the background. In con- 
Bee ene mae Me polene silence el 

of | UAT Raa hese bearer reer Denne- 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION 


In such circumstances it was far from easy to find any constitution which 

would give to the German people more than the merest semblance of united 

action. ‘To endeavour to establish this was the task of the German 

commission at the Vienna congress, chosen from Austria, Prussia, and the 

ities, Of course they did not oceupy themselves with the fantastic 

plans which dilettante patriots had hatched—for instance, with Gorres’ idea 

of in raising Ay to the imperial dignity, whilst the Prassian raler 

at the same time be made king of Germany. The groundwork upon 

built was rather an idea of Stein's proposing a supreme directory 

countries, consisting of Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, and Han- 

of the confederation to be formed of representatives of 

collectively. Direct revenues, as, for instance, border 

taxes, were allotted to cover the expenses of the federal body, whieh moreover 
guaranteed to all its members definite political rights, 

These proposals on the part of Prussia (dated September 13th, 1814) were 

he by twenty-nine small states, probably not, however, because the prop- 

went too far, but rather because they did not go far enough. On 

the 14th of November they declared that a universally acknowledged sovereign 


head was needed to rule over the German nation, and that they in their depart- 
., the several divisions—would be ready to bear their share in the 

re oe ws and the settlement of taxes, 
‘t is true that the tors of this declaration in a measure Jaid them- 


; butin the main there is no doubt that 
from the ontset there was no chance of their being able to 
demands. The Prussian draft underwent, in the first place, 
by the advice of Metternich, principally consisting of the 
provisions. On the 16th of October the two great 








nation. secreb wm) iy 

Diaaisia iow taclared Baron-von essenberg’s draft to be the more suitable, 
and revised it to his own mind, William von Humboldt doing the same from 
eaeromtas point cf view. 


take part in the conferences. Hleven sittings, from May 23rd to June 10th, 
were necessary to complete the business. The alterations yet to be made were 
several Ca applications from some of the smaller states 

d, Wiirtemberg and Baden had taken no part in the 


ry powers 
er facility and decisiveness in operation, but that it was, after all, better to 
haye for the present a less complete federation than no federation at all, it 
reserved for the federal assemblies to supply the aforesaid needs. This 

was in fact a bill drawn on the future, which could not avail the people much. 
Moreover the agreement, according to which the assembly of the confedera- 
tion was to meet not later than September Ist, 1815, was not adhered to. At 
od the continuation of the war gave a colourable excuse. Then all questions 


between the different states had first to be settled, and this was 

no light task. Baden and Wirtemberg took a long time to decide upon be- 
to the confederation at all, and at the beginning of 1816 a war threat- 

to break out between Bavaria and Austria on the subject of the posses- 

sion of Salzburg. Prussia would have preferred coming to an agreement with 
Austria, previous to the meeting of the confederation assembly, on the sub- 
ject of Germany’s future military constitution, and on this account showed 
no disposition to hasten events, Indeed, when in the summer of 1816 the dif- 
eae Frankfort, Prussia was among the last. 


van ners in the new Seay eg which et 
at inning, very great, was is time somewhat 
‘weakened. However, there had at that th time been some high-sounding phrases 
ied about which awoke confidence in natures blessed with trustful dispo- 
but as no deeds followed these words, the nation fell for the most 
ito an indifferent and contemptuous mood, As Stein declined the offer 

; either Austrian or Prassian delegate at the meetings, on the 

ta strong and sensible development of the constitution was not to 
te pal hI opinion was convinced that the diet would lead to no result and 
confidence demanded from it. This was unjust towards some of 
particularly in the case of several of the fort delegates, 
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the representatives there was more than one who dedicated himself 

to task with eagerness and hope, and who worked unweariedly to raise 

the diet in the eyes of the people and to make it the real axis of Germany’s 
1y- 

But in the case of the greater states and their envoys, it must be confessed 
that the contrary spirit predominated. Wirtemberg and Baden were dragged 
into it, 80 to speak, by the hair of the head, Bavaria and Saxony being almost 
as unwilling. Between Austria and Prussia the liveliest mistrust existed from 
the very first, and whilst the Prussian envoy, Von der Goltz, was partly 
through physical suffering disabled from taking more than a very insignificant 
part in the proceedings, and remained isolated in the midst of his brother dele- 
gates, Count Buol-Schauenstein, the Austrian, sought to unite his interests as 
closely as possible with those of his colleagues. He succeeded the more easily 
in that Prussia’s never-ceasing purpose was to adjust the military concerns of 
the confederation in intimate connection with the armies of the two great 
powers, and to thisend kept up negotiations with Metternich. Buol-Schauen- 
stein skilfully allowed just enough of this plan to become known to the other 
envoys to make them distrustful, and untiringly repeated, on his own faith 
and that of his emperor, the soothing assurance that they intended to do all 
in their power to make the confederation strong and self-supporting. 


CONSTITUTIONS IN THE VARIOUS STATES 


Of popular representation in the diet of the confederation there was of 
course no question. At the Vienna congress, when the press had already 
hinted at some hope of the kind, the Prussian plenipotentiary, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, expressed the opinion that they were a long way from that. All 
the more earnest was the desire among those in the diet who occupied them- 
selves with politics that the individual states, at least, should send delegates 
from the provinces. 

The charter of the confederation had indeed promised as much in Article 
13, or, as the diplomatists wittily interpreted it, had at least prophesied this; 
for, out of the provision in the Wessenberg draft that, within one year, in all 
states included in the confederation a separate constitution should be estab- 
lished, the period mentioned (one year) was at first omitted, and eventually 
out of the “should be” a mere “would be” was made. The ardour for fulfil- 
ment raised by these prophecies was now very different in the different states. 
It was keen in the south German states, probably not out of enthusiasm for a 
liberal policy or from strength of conviction, but rather out of a just concep- 
tion of their special needs. To these states nothing was more certain than the 
desire to keep themselves free from any interference on the part of the con- 
federation. At this time the assembly was far from being sufficiently strong 
as an organisation to allow of its making any really dangerous attempt of that 
kind. For that, the deed constituting the confederation on which they must 
base all their actions was quite insufficient. 

It was meanwhile necessary to lose no time in giving the individual states 
@ weapon in new constitutions strong enough to defend them against future 
attempts of the kind. The more strongly organised were the separate states 
in their own division and the firmer their defences, the fewer gaps they would 
present through which the confederation might gain a footing. That it was 
this consideration which drove the princes of southern Germany to apportion 
the constitutions is shown by the time at which they took this step. As soon 
as the kings of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg became acquainted with the first 
Prussian draft of the 13th of September, 1814, and all the rights to Germans 
vouched for therein, they gave their ministers orders to work out plans for 


= = 


new constitutions and to seek alliance from the old provincial estates in order 
that, after securing their co-operation, they might oppose with effect any fur- 


ther demands. 

As this became less , their ardour bat 
were still SIs cao tS aliens wo thn anion ways poh a hs 
Teehare soueatel it tise woud, Indeed, as king took less and 
ere ees eee German 
more 


“i 
HW 
: 


weapol 
claims. Thus in ite first articles it provided that the 
Seti he raised to the rank of markgrafs of Baden, should ee 


to an even greater degree than the Bavarian and Baden constitutions. Here, 
in 1806, the despotic Frederick I, a true prince of the confederation of the 
Bhine and a warm adherent of Napoleon, had on his own initiative broken up 
the long-established divisions. Now when, in 1815, he wished to give a new 
constitution to the country, he had to suffer the mortification of seeing the 
Tepresentative whom he had himself selected refuse his proposal and coolly 
demand the restoration of the former constitution. In spite of its defects, in 
Spite of its antiquated decisions, it seemed more desirable to the Wiirtemberg- 
ers to trust to the gradual development of a recognised and well-tried legal 
basis than to accept from the grace of a king favours which his caprice might 
‘sooner or later revoke. 

With such a character as Frederick I this plan was certainly inexpedient, 


‘Their alleged reason was that they must insist on the restoration of the 
‘Tibinger t, made in 1514. The constitution decreed was given by 
a monarch and was better suited to the time and to their needs 


the demands made by the Wiirtembergers, but nevertheless they per- 
sisted in their opposition and triumphantly joined in Uhland’s verse: 


No prince was ever yet so lofty placed, 

So bigh elect above all other men, 

‘That, if the thi world for freedom prayed, 
He could assuage its thirst by his sole word; 
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So claiming by his sovereignty alone 
Mo hold the balance of all ight and wrong, 
And weigh out justice to th” impatient world, 
‘As much, or little, as seems good to him. 


King William, in spite of the irritated mood which pervaded the people, 
did not break off the negotiations; and it was partly owing to his skill, partly 
to dread on the part of the estates that they might not eventually get back 
their old and evil constitution even should they succeed in trifling away the 
new and beneficial one, that on September 26th, 1819, just as the reaction was 
making itself strongly felt, an arrangement was reached which enabled the 
country to be included among the constitutional states. 

Only two years later, in 1821, a similar state of affairs occurred in Hesse- 
Darmstadt; but with that the number of states in any way important was 
exhausted. Of the smaller countries, Nassau, Lippe, Liechtenstein, and the 
Saxon dukedoms were successfully brought into port. Their constitutions con- 
tained in certain ways very peculiar conditions; for instance, in Liechtenstein 
it was stipulated that the representatives should possess landed estates of a 
certain value and ‘conciliatory dispositions.” 

Saxe-Weimar was ahead of the other minor states: for Charles At 
Goethe's friend, was the first German prince who falfilled Article 13 of the Act 
of Confederation, since he had conferred a constitution on this little state by 
May 15th, 1816, and, by the abolition of the censorship and the introduction 
of freedom of the press, had further practically evinced his liberal views. 


THE CONSTITUTION IN NORTHERN GERMANY 


In north Germany matters were so fundamentally different that in 1819 
Joseph Gorres, a man who, with no great love for the Frenchified south Ger- 
man constitutional forms, was yet willing to see representation introduced into 
every country, was justified in openly complaining that whilst one half of 
Germany was afflicted with St. Vitus’ dance, the other half was lame with a 

‘oot. 

The constitutions of some of the states might certainly be preserved as 
curiosities. The royal Saxon provincial diets fell into seven divisions, which 
never assembled as a whole. but of which two, that of the knightly order and 
that of the burgesses, were again subdivided after the divisions of the coun- 
try; so that the public wit might with justice say, the diet were playing at 
puss-in-the-corner. 

In Mecklenburg the government was, as in our own day. well disposed 
towards reforms: since it actually possexed in one part of its territory (the 
Domanium) unlimited power; but, asan offset, it was in another part absolutely 
powerless against the knights and land-owners, who would not hear of any 
innovation; refusing. for instance. every reform in taxation. because the im- 
posts had been fixed. sixty years previously, for all time. In Oldenburg there 
was no representation of the people at all; they “preferred waiting to see 
how the new idea worked in other countries In Hanover the nobles would 
have preferred restoration of the fourteen different constitutions which existed 
before the French régime: but here the government took energetic measures 
by convening a “general diet.” the constitation of which assuredly did not 
correspond with the legitimate desires of the people. for whilst the nobility 
were represented by forty-three members the peasant classes had only three 
representatives. It can hardly be wondered at that the assembly was as reac- 
tionary as it could possibly be, refusing to make its proceedings pubiie. object- 
ing to the establishment of a uniformity in coins and measures as in Hanover, 
and scarcely permitting the introduction of an equitable scheme of taxation. 








‘To go into the constitutions of the north German states would 
not! ge yr momeiecean er antediluvian character of 
nN cairns epee Mecca any liberal tendency; they all 
of the Middle Ages, avouring the nob and clergy rather 
than the ides nd ‘utterly subordinating the ‘were the 
exact opposite of the constitutions the time demanded—the repre: 
rate-payer, up to boner alneetnc pabso pn aerpey pce rete oe 
¥ » a ba and, fore, 
fitvatesiiny the tormation of the Wes But at least they fulfilled to the letter 
the guarantees of the Act of Confederation. In the langest states, even in 
Prussia, this remained unfulfilled, although by the solemn promise of the king 
it had acquired a new and higher value, This want was a circamstance which 
told heavily against Prussia’s internal development as well as against her 


they continued their 
the high-flown ideas of the war of Liberation, and inspired the 
generation with enthusiasm for the same. 


themselves, they laid aside their former dissolute ways, 

industrious, and religions, adopted the simple dress of 

the thoughtful Middle Ages, and sought to banish everything strange, which 

had from the sheer love of imitation become associated with German life.” 

important step for the improvement of manners in the universities 

when they did away with the rude “code of students’ law,” broke 

up the different unions which until now had been the cause of endless brawls, 

and formed one general association of students, The high aim of this new 

association was moral and scientific improvement in the service of the 
common fatherland, 

Whilst the transformation of the unions into the association was 
effected inthe different universities, the year 1817 opened, closing the 
century since the beginning of the church reformation. From various sides 
calls were issued to celebrate this anniversary with as much solemnity as pos- 
sible, without provoking intolerance against the Catholie church. In Jena the 

conceived the idea of the celebration of the secular festival by the 
German Students’ Association on the time-honoured Wartburg, and 
the same occasion also serve to commemorate the battle of Leipsiec. 

met with universal approval. Berlin, Erlangen, Giessen, Géttin- 

2a eae Leipsic, and Marburg early sent to Jena their’ promise 

< the festival. Thus on the morning of the 18th of October, 
‘rt ene of aha along procession of students, whom the professors 
eit: Oken, Fri ‘Thee, rea tay ee rene’, aa a fotigenaan el 
t ‘artburg. There, in ly decorated Knights’ student 

in of Jena, a knight of the Iron Cross, made the address of the ocea- 
which he exhorted all “to strive for every human and national virtue, 
stand at all times by the great German fatherland.” Thereupon Pro- 
& W.—vou x¥, ap 
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feasor Fries turned to those assembled and addressed them, concluding with 
the words: “Let, therefore, our motto be: ‘One God, one German sword, one 
German spirit for honour and justice!’” Finally Oken also delivered a speech 
in which he laid especial stress on the idea that concord and patriotism must 
always be the bond uniting the German youth. The festive procession then 
descended to the town, where a service was held in the principal church, and 
the proceedings of the day terminated with a gymnastic display on the mar- 
ket-place and esplanade. Unfortunately, another re- 
joicing took place in the evening, which was to lead 
to the most dire results, 

In order to light a bonfire on the Wartenberg, 
which lies opposite to the Wartburg, part of the 
students organised a torchlight procession to 
that place, and while the flames of the wood- 
pile were rising high youthful enthusiasm over- 
flowed. Audacious and thoughtless 
words fell, and when the proposal 
- was made to turn the bonfire into a 
“ sort of patriotic auto-da-fé and to 

burn all those pamphlets which 
sought to check the new ideas, there 
was loud rejoicing. From all 
sides pamphlets—or their 
titles merely—were brought 
forma Ancillon’s Sover- 
Bcience, 


eignty a Political 

Colln’s 4 ee Letters, Dab- 
alow’s Thirteenth Article of 
> the German Act of Confedera- 
tion (in which the establish- 
ment of a constitution was 
promised), Von Haller’s Res- 















Reixs oF THE CastLE or GopRsBERG of Liberty, Immerman’s A 

Word of Reflection, Von 

Kamptz’s Code of the Gendarmerie, Kotzebue's History of the German Empire, 
and many others were cast into the tlames. 

This overtlow of exuberance would probably not have been generally no- 
ticed had not Kamptz, Janke, Schmalz, and a few others made a great commo- 
tion over the “utter wantonness of such doings.” The high diplomacy seized 
the opportunity for demanding accurate information from the government of 
«d when the report proved unsatisfactory a special embassy appeared 
air aud Jena in order to take re proceedings against ‘these “un- 

‘hinations highly dangerous to a well-ordered state.” A great 
instituted, the associa was broken up, a strict censorship im- 
ife si erywhere a lookout was 
itations, revolutionary attempt ud daring attacks on the 
rernments, Thus the movement was invested with a signifi- 
foreign to it, while embitterment and a passionate longing for 
liberty were evoked amongst the young enthusiasts, who began to regard ad- 
herence to the association as a sacred duty and a hervic deed. The govern- 
ments next sought te draw together in closer union, so as to be able to meet. 
the “revolutionary endeavours” more effectually. In the autumn of 1813 @ 





















posed, and si 
kept for polit 
dignity of the 











MURDER OF KOTZEDUL (1819 A.D.) 


peg on at the result of the 
had won seen ick gees and now 
The opportuni 


a great 
‘an influence on the intellectual life of Prussia, 


to awaken his people out of their Cpe 
Kotzebue had drawn on himself tho hatred of 
malicious defamation with which he 


in his study with the words, “Here, traitor to the fatherland!” Then he 
to the street, knelt down, and stabbed himself in the breast, saying, 
“Tong live my German fatherland.” But the wound was not fatal; Sand was 
first taken to the hospital and to prison, then tried, and publiely ‘executed on 
the 20th of May, 1820. 
paso as peel os a Sand’s act he Ped sure of his Tmme- 
diately ne to lin that passion and violence could be banished 
only severity and fear,” and that the organisation of the aeroes Confed- 
completed by a new congress, Prassia immediately consented 
|, the secondary states also agreed, and the congress met that 
summer (1819) in Karlsbad. Before Metternich appeared at the congress 
he sought to assure himself completely of the king of Prussia; 
¢ obtained an audience of the monarch, who was undergoing a cure at 
and he quickly and completely won him over to his views and prin- 


ence come to visit me in a serious time,” said the king on receiving 

‘six years ago we had to fight the enemy in the open—now ho 

ata a disguise. You know that I place every confidence in your 
views. You warned me long ago, and everything has happened as you aia 


depressed spirits of the monarch were very welcome to Metternich; he 
d to the that the emperor Francis was also of the opinion that the 
r had ed an aed at height in Germany, and that it must be 
to help Prussia, but the 

ig to definite ritual plans 
tear, “and it is also my desire that 
ay neck: principles should be laid down as can be carried out 
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brad of the country, as well as for the drafting of the constitn- 

Eoemee ee Siedler rag mie Tn the sue- 

trding years pro of a general constitution and representa- 
realm were repeated. The 

Petes rake ebofier parprielaias eu fence Nor 

increasing the fulfilment of Humboldt’s recall 





mipap full swing and the 
was mn 
close at hand, [Humboldt heal a 


ny mecugtticns ths uints 

foreign development at 
to draw sa fet pn RR An ‘Dawe commit- 
the constitutional commission appointed two years before. 
became apparent that Humboldt and his views woe aan not be able 

he modified them toa mere advisor 

The ruling spirit in the ranks 

fies cee cane tow Src tho dime being 


be no further question of representative government in Prussia. 

the decrees a5 “unnational, calculated to 

people,” and Deorienal their withdrawal; in this he was 

ministers Beyme and Boyen, Dut they were met by an unfa- 
ministers retired from office.f 

General von Grolman tendered his resignation to Frederick William IIT 
becanse the present times and the sad years he had lived through since 1815 
compelled him todo so. The celebrated professor of theology in Berlin, De 
Wette, was dismissed because he had written a letter of condolence to the 
mother of Sand; Ernst Moritz Arndt saw himself entangled in a 


westigation during which he was suspended from his office; Gorres fled 

to to avoid annoyances; and Jahn, the founder of the gymnastic 
clubs, was arrested by night and taken to Spandau, and later to Kustrin and 
he was actused of having first a the highly dangerous 

doctrine of the unity of Germany. After many years of imprisonment he was 
‘at last liberated, but banished Mor life to Freiburg-an-der-Unstrut, Even 
owas suspected = SP ar spies, because he had said that 


Toyal promise should be the people given the promised 
Bat irraes welateerapee acted most rigorousl; y against the youth 
5 in all the universities extensive paceratten of “demagogues: 
great number of students were arrested and put into prison. 
‘Everyone ‘who occupied himself with the affairs of the fatherland or publicly 
the word “Germany” was suspected of being concerned in political 
and ran the risk of being suddenly seized and put under lock and 


"The inquisitorial zeal led to the most absurd and malicious blunders, and 

malar judicial forms were violated in the grossest fashion, The Prussian 

‘newspaper published abstracts of documents which were said to reveal 
existence @ union composed of evil-disposed men and 

operat “4 several German countries,” a secret confed- 


Siete he republic founded on unity, lib- 
d estsnsl esfte acd at proposed to realise its plans by 

ees nnn aa lee. 
p ms took place in other German countries besides Prossia, 


ee ey 
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i freedom of speech shall not be overstep| ina man- 
FE el ae gee frais geet bies 
the Austrian views did not triumph to the same extent as at Karlsbad, 


ee he ee elec Bee! 
of revolutionary upheavals could Li wholly suppress 
apprehension of an attack by the confederation on matters of internal 

Tn strange contradiction the absolutist articles were here and there 
weakened by of constitutional complexion, a monument of the waver- 
ing, self- iy Seip ricer a a ear op ee Soke ace 
ly had aber edgar tene anh ee but still wished 

to make capital of ei ere powers! A spirited comment on 
the Austrian views and meth one te piven dow etter wition by Vom Stein to 


e 
&Y 
z 


rapt, September 28rd, 1820, 

Tn Vienna they have i dcne; Ab must be admitted, oye ‘half the work: und, in their disous- 
confederation system, have not in the slightest realised “the 
pation.” And then the eet shrinking! We wished earnestly enough for harmony 
‘in the main—but wo certainly never wished for such a welding 
‘an assimilation of things that rescrable one another hanily, if at all, a ta rop- 
resented by the relations now vainly ocablishod » with the ri ths peor leg of the different governments. 
Prince Metternich, a born misleader (gewohat su cerfahren), is herein misleading the Prussian 
Geriataoy ates Marat to'sbaniend’ te iar own eabhich=tanleed. to ue all ete eparies 

x Sié mich) if this is untruth and nonsense,0 


THE RFFRCTIVENERS OF THE SUPPLEMENTARY ACT 


But the eos of the Supplementary Act, whether advantageous or 
compromising in outward show, remained on the whole absolutely devoid of 
serious consequences, During great movements they were ignored or violated 
without protest; in the hour of reaction they were reaffirmed; in periods of 
order, when alone are valuable or permanent can be created, the Supple- 

Act had as little effect on the confederation as the Act of Confedera- 
itself. When assy great popular movements that took place in southern 
S21 to 1523 had been completely supp! , the triomph of 
Germany, 08 in the rest of Europe, was self-evident, quite apart 
1 eae and fundamental laws” (Ausnahms- und Grund- 
the issue was undecided, the enforcement and results of 

‘ery indecisive and very diverse, too, in different states. 
Branswick the altered tone and manner of the government 


completely it was in uccord with legislation of this char- 
‘iinster and 


the Prussian government vied with them in 
the former went even beyond the letter of the 
slightest 
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In Nassau, again, these decrees in an aggravated form became the law of 
the land, and the government took advantage of the situation to browbeat the 
diet of 1820 even more thoroughly than its predecessors, and vied with Cassel 
in the diligence with which it enforced stringent measures against the machi- 
nations of de 

In Bavaria, on the other hand, the most influential men were averse to 
allowing their national legislation to be altered by the Karlsbad Decrees and 
to delivering Bavarian subjects over to the Mainz commission; the government 
published the September decrees with a proviso safeguarding the sovereignty 
of the monarch and the inviolability of the constitution and at a later period 
the Supplementary Act, with the reservation “so far as consistent with the 
constitution of the country.” The Supplementary Act was never published 
in Wirtemberg at all. 

Neither was it published in Baden. In this country, where Sand’s mar- 
derous deed had stirred up the most violent commotion, the Karlsbad Decrees 
were at first obeyed without reservation by the enactment of severe press 
regulations and strict supervision of the universities and the *democratic” 
party in the chamber. When the estates of 1820 were again convoked, some 
of the latter were refused leave of absence. and the publicity of debate was 
curtailed by reducing the size of the galleries But immediately after, under 
the influence of events in Italy and Spain. the government completely changed 
its attitude: it withdrew the refusals of leave: liberated the Heidelberg book- 
seller, Winter, who had been arrested at the request of the Mainz commission, 
after granting him an acquittal iu the Hofgericht (superior court of justice); 
proceeded to come to an amicable understanding with the assembled chamber 
upon financial questions: conferred a wider right of control over the sinking- 
fond on the conmittee of the estates: consulted commissioners from the estates 
in the negutiation of a voluntary lean: and acceded to the wishes of the 

chamber by redacing the period of military service and enacting a law deal- 
i The chamber responded to this propitia- 
ae its reforming zea! year before in harmony 

nd the diet eiesed with gtatifying resalts and 
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with severity and vigour, but’ _ a 
of the were to ada rage ptmenncae gr) 
citizens and peasants (or farmers). Difficulties arose on 
every side. Of the was determined to 
i by an edict issued the proclamation of 
tion, only one appeared. -two of the deputies of the second 
chamber handed in a remonstrance drawn up by 
to the effect that the grand duke promised @ com] ‘6 consti 
charter, whereas the edict was a mere “ of ons for the estates 
fanetions incumbent on them”; and , if the 
prince not amplify the eonsti to his at 


i ‘ienna, 
the signatories would refrain from all participation in the business of the 
estates and would refuse to take the oath, An unsatisfactory answer hay 
been returned, twenty-seven deputies carried out the intention thus 
to the open ap) ition of their constituents, ‘The twenty-three remaining 
members like’ esti emp CT eT an ee 
the edict of the 18th of March as in any sense the final instrument of the con- 
stitution, although they were pre to take the oath on the understan 
that it did not prej their right to move resolutions adyerse to the edict, 
The ministry yielded to these representations, and, as a result of protracted 
negotiation on the part of the government, most of those who had previously 
refused to take the oath appeared at the o} of the chamber of estates, 

The government exhibited an iene! at wie Peele 
If, as many people averred, it meant to abet the Futiguf 
and so to furnish itself witha pretext for arbitrary Aetepsanng Sle 
miscalculation; for the opposition consisted of men of unimpeachable charac: 
ter and moderate views, far removed from political trickery. The calm, dig- 
nified, and resolute bearing of the estates, by which even Stein was edified, 
appeared to produce an effect on Dip tamaght mind of the prince, who ended 

getting out of humour with the nagging of the ambassadors of the 
powers. The Perf made a good impression by the frankness, jour, 
and modesty they de layed in their statement concerning the condition of the 
country; the con on of publicity of debate and two speeches and state- 
ments made by Grolman, one of the ministers, on the subjects of ministerial 
responsibility Ae alteration in the laws of the constitution (which were to be 
made only by # majority of two-thirds), disposed public opinion much more 
peace d towards the government. But an absolute cestasy of rejoicing 
was called forth by the declaration that the government conferred upon the 
estates the unconditional right of voting taxes, and that the grand duke, well 
pleased that Hesse should have a constitution adapted to modern req 

talled upon them to draw up a constitution to the best of their ability an 
submit it to him for ratification. And the general jor was enhanced by the 
declaration of the budget, which now showed no deficit, mainly in cones 
quence of considerable economies in court and military expenses. The out- 
come of the negotiations was a new constitutional charter, which contained 
emendations, drawn up in a liberal spirit, of all the la points of the 
edict of the 18th of March, and, though nominally conferred by the monarch, 
was really a joint production, the completion of which filled the whole coun- 
try with satisfaction. 

‘The resistance and repugnance of the small states of south Germany to the 
idea of being governed by a mandate from Austria was in marked contrast to 
the tractability of Prassia when she allied herself with Austria. From this 
time forward it was long un established maxim at Berlin that even ministers 
who found this alliance troublesome could do no more than tender.advice 
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Mettersich, whose had been with affairs in lower Italy, the Spanish 
Peninal, res an Takey, war arte te existence of an opposition 


never able to contribute in the least to the defence of any proposition. 


‘THE DISCIPLES OF METTERNION 


those who served the policy of Metternich were Von Hammerstein 
and Von . Von Hammerstein was a man who on his first appear- 
ance had played the part of @ liberal, seemed dangerous to Austria, are 
drew attention to himself. He was considered to be a man of knowledge and 
understanding, with a certain capacity for intrigue. He also displayed that 
pride which takes no notice of inferiors. “Herr von Hammerstein,” wrote 
nau to Metternich, “does better every day. He will do us important 
if you chain him fast in those fetters which he himself offers us.” 
Marschall, the Nassau minister, was a blue-blooded aristocrat, hated 


ly 
in such a it that Langenau said of him to Metternich that under all circum- 
stances for every purpose he could be firmly relied upon. Of the baron 
vou Leonhardi Langenau said that he dared not open his mouth; neither was 
there any ground to fear the representatives of the so-called free cities: their 
yotes might be reckoned upon, even though the majority of them might chafe 
in secret. ‘But in the majority of the representatives,” complains the secret 
informant of Prince Metternich, “there has sprung up a spirit of opposition 
which reveals itself in two-fold form under the mask of liberalism, although 


is scrutinised in its relation to the letter of the law; each discussion is referred 
back to pl rinciples—everything to be brought under the scrutiny of the 
diet. No law is brought forward without subjecting its meaning to an ex- 
Faeeenaly artificial axepeclay ao thiat thare ia nothing Taft to expediency But it 
is not legality that is the ultimate aim of these sophists, but constitutional- 
ism. The most important thing tothem is to render the formal legal equality 
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of all members of the confederation so unendurable to the greater powers in 


in it, and to resist the smaller powers only by this passivity of action. The 
smaller states will thus win public opinion by their activity in the same pro- 
portion as the greater states will lose it by their inactivity, which appears as 
an obstructive principle. 

“The second form is that of natiohality. Under this guise they seek to 
bring to a compromise, by separate agreements, the various and often conflict- 
ing interests of the individual small states, and actually to organise leagues 
within the confederation for the maintenance of the common interests thus 
established. Why is so much done, and with such zeal and caution, for the 
organisation of the mixed army corps! Why are differences in rank sunk 80 
easily in order to obtain unanimity on that subject! Why do the joint owners 
of these corps stand together as one man as soon as they see their indepen- 
dence even remotely threatened! Why, in those states which are ruled by 
Protestants, has there been shown so much determination in overcoming the 
difficulties in the way of organising a common system for Catholic church 
affairst Has not Wiirtemberg, in order to bring about the system, subordi- 
nated its bishop to the archbishop of Baden? Has not Darmstadt renounced 
the dignity of metropolitan, which was for so long the ornament of Mainz? 
Has not the electorate of Hesse given place to the grand duchy of Hesse? 
Have not even the small states of north Germany been enticed into the south 
German uniont Why are all financial considerations and all local interests 
put aside in order to bring about the south German commercial league, about 
which people in Germany are so busy just now? 

“The answer is this: public opinion is to be won thereby; those diminu- 
tive peoples are to be made to believe in the possibility of their becoming a 
nation! They are to believe their welfare to be founded on such agreements. 
They are to take part against those who cannot follow in the ‘same track, 
because they have other interests, and with this new cajoling of the people 
and public opinion these liberals wish to stem the influence which, to their 
intense irritation, they see the great powers exercise on the internal affairs of 
the German states, and which these great powers are peculiarly fitted to exer- 
cise. These men, who are often less liberal than they pretend to be in order 
to attain their ends, are divided, indeed, into two distinct classes—namely, 
idealists and realists; but, though looking at things from different points of 
view, they both strive for the same goal—namely, the organisation of a sys- 
tematic resistance to the two great powers of Germany!” 


THE WORK AGAINST LIBERALISM 


In the opinion of the Metternichian diplomat the leader of the idealists 
was the representative of Wiirtemberg, Baron von Wangenheim. Von Carlo- 
witz and Von Harnier were more or less of his opinion. Baron von Aretin 
and Herr von Lepel were looked upon as realists. Aretin let the idealists 
talk, and while apparently contending with them drew such conclusions as 
they wished against Austria. Lepel candidly and openly voted for everything 
directed against the great powers. Herr von Roth followed his lead, when- 
ever possible. The representatives, counts Eybe, Griine, Beust, and Baron 
Pentz, were personal friends of the idealists and realists, and though they did 
not actually undertake anything against the great powers, they could not be 
utilised for them. “They are not to be depended upon,” wrote the secret 
informer to Metternich; “if any claim is made upon them, the one pleads the 
demands of honour, the other the law of The Pandects; in reality they also 
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a It ts not clear what are the views of Baron 


aay eee ncaa 
liberal 


uently the Bavarian gov- 
ven an interest in the matter and 
“Fortunately that is diftieul ald the Metternichian dipl 
not so very t lo- 
mat; “for the minister Rechberg forgets the Bavarian anti-Austrian 
Le one shows him in a magic mirror the Revolution, and Prince 
nich es its subduer.” ‘Thus it was the policy of Austria as well as of Prussia 
in but even to praise him; Von Rech- 
arian minister, found this admirable. Every effort was made to 
Bavarian government in this favourable frame of mind. “If we 
in this,” said Prussia and Austria to each other, “there will be no 
obstacle in the way of eliminating the inconvenient members.” 
the method of working against one representative at a time, 
attacked first one whose court, from one cause or another, it was most 
to isolate from the other courts, The game was considered won if only 
was to be recalled on account of his behaviour towards the great 
For they reckoned thus: “If we show a firm resolve that if 
the same process will be gone through again, we can certainly rely upon it 
that the evil spirit which is doing so much mischief in the diet will soon be 
expelled. It will not again so readily oceur to any envoy to foster in his 
despatches (‘which we can for the most part read at our re,’ says the 
Metternichian diplomat) that spirit of opposition which is so easily aroused 
the German princes; rather will they, in order to establish themselves 
firmly in their quiet and lucrative posts, contribute to induce their courts to 
meet the views and purposes of the Austrian court, and hence also the Prus- 
sian, out of loyal attachment to the old imperial house.” 
“This,” thought Metternich, “is the only way to regain what we have, with 
most unaccountable carelessness, allowed to be snatched away from us.” 
— rivate despatch in which this system was laid down did not remain 
it was circulated, without any signature, amongst the envoys to the 
diet It is not certain even now whether it was from General Langenau or 
from the former Bavarian representative Von Berstett, who enjoyed the great 


‘not a little surprised and offended at this, They did not seek for its 
cause in the nature of the proposuls themselves and the manner in which they 
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King William of Wiirtemberg had for a considerable time been looked upon 
by Prussia and Austria with mistrust. The king was a convinced adherent of 
i both the constitution 


the free tendencies of the time. He took seriously and 
the people, and neither Vienna nor Berlin liked it when he declared in a 
speech from the throne in the Wirtemberg parli he had succeeded 
in winning the surest su) of his government, fidence of his people. 


throughout Germany for his patriotism, and it fae fo ee for his liberal 
ideas. In the course of his travels through ft ds honours were shown 


¥ op’ he 
ead of es the opinion Of ay be 
German emperor. The king had other thoughts; at any rate they were the 
thoughts of men who were saitatiy latieomiee with him or particularly inti- 


As the encroachments and domineering tendencies of Prussian and Aus- 
trian absolutism became more apparent and prominent, there arose spontane- 
ously in the circles whose members were sincerely working to further the 
welfare of the people a moral and intellectual resistance to this absolatist 
power which threatened to engulf, with the freedom of the people, also the 
le ae ad rape and Sages “7 of middle re pa = This 
opposition found a public exponent of its views in — 
known publicist, Friedrich Lindner. = 

‘This writer had been living for several years in Wiirtemberg, 
said, on « considerable pension paid him out of the private purse of og: 
he was a native of Courland and had come to Stuttgart eee 
mentality of the talented queen, Catherine. In the year 1820 
The Manuscript from South Germany, created much stir in diplomatic 
and much public discussion. This state paper was from Lindner’s pen, 
fundamental idea was to bring about a sincere union and common plan of 
action in Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden—that is, a confederation of sonth- 
western German states, which should form a defensive counter-balance to the 
superior power of Prassia and Austria, and oppose to absolutism the progress 
of constitutional life and public opinion. This idea at first sight might ape Germany fo 
pear unnational, un-German, because ib seemed impossible for 
become by its means more intimately united, but rather even more disunited. 

But when more nearly examined, it was the most natural road towartle tiie 
unification of Germany. The basis of the idea was that he Cee 
must attain unity through freedom and the development of its ‘inter- 
ests. For this purpose there most first of all be founded in southwest Ger- 
many a firm centre, to which, in the course of time, the other secondary Ger- 
man states would be attracted by the power and charm of a free national life, 


either in Bavaria in 
were the men on the throne and the men in public life of the same cali- 
Proc helper pert eased crete renter ree 
religious notions of attaining freedom and identifying 
themselves with the German national idea. 


: 
i 
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In the spring of 1821 a revolution broke out on the old classic ground of 
Greece, with the aim of throwing off the yoke of the Turks, This rising elec- 
hole of Christian 


trified almost the w! Europe without distinction of po! 
creeds, for it was ly a rebellion nationality European 
against Asiatic the Koran, 


for themselves political independence, in spite of diplomacy. Met- 
ternich the emy Alexander that it would be the greatest of 


grant this; and it not only refused assistance to the Greek Christians in their 
deadly Biogas: but declared itself hostile to them as revolutionists, and 
friendly to ir unchristian murderers. It was particularly the Austrian 
and Prussian governments which at the congress of Verona carried through 
the sentence of condemnation, declaring that the Greeks must submit to their 
lawful lord, the sultan, and expect only mercy instead of justice from him, 
In the Greek insurrection Metternich feared a bad precedent and influence 
upon the Austrian Empire itself. 

spain, und if 16 a1d not submit, wo longe'vo recognise the Spanish government 

¥ not sul no lo rnment 

—eyven to support by Cores of auca Rion werdioesd and Nea reaodlsuaey party 
in Spain; ostensibly “to maintain peace, order, and security in Europe,” but 
in reality to restore and establish absolutism. 

The behaviour of ioereet powers and the resolutions at Verona greatly 
injured their reputation the public mind. In Germany there was great 
enthusiasm for the Greeks. Prayers, money, arms, volunteers, help of all 
kinds was offered them. Associations for relief arose everywhere, first in 
Stuttgart, through the enthusiastic efforts of Schott and Uhland, and in Zurich 
through Hirzel. Similar associations followed in rapid succession in Leipsic, 
Aarau, Freiburg, Darmstadt, Heidel , Munich, Bonn, and other places. 
Swabia and Switzerland showed the liv and meters sympathy, 
and it was a retired Wiirtem! general, the brave Count Norman, led 
the most important con’ it of volunteers into Greece. Many governments 
opposed the enthusiasm of the people by prohibitions of appeals, assemblies, 


i 
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recruiting, and embarkations. Yet some German princes were friendly to the 
Greek cause—the then crown prince, afterwards King Ludwig of Bavaria, and 
the king of Wiirtemberg. 

Some of the men in the immediate entourage of the king of Wiirtemberg, 
at least one man, interpreted the unexpected rising of the Greeks from a quite 
peculiar standpoint. This interpretation was put into print, and the pamphlet, 
or rather the subject of it, seemed to Prince Metternich of such peculiar im- 
portance, so much more significant than any other production of the German 
press, that he sent a despatch of his own, together with an enclosure from 
Herr von Gentz, to every Austrian embassy at the German courts. Definite 
instructions were given in the despatch as to how the ambassadors were to act 
at the courts with regard to this pamphlet. 

To quote Metternich himself: ‘I have felt myself compelled to devote some 
attention to this publication, which is undoubtedly hostile to us and to our 
principles, but for the rest is put together not without talent. In the enclo- 
sure you will find an analysis of the same, which will be sufficient to convince 
you that, with our sense of truth and justice, we shall not allow ourselves to 
be led astray either by sophistries or malicious attacks, if in a case like the 
present we find it not consistent with our dignity to take any further notice 
of the true author of this diatribe, whose identification would not be difficult.” 

The ambassadors, however, were enjoined to make no farther use of this 
despatch and the enclosure than to impart its contents “in confidence” to the 
minister of foreign affairs at each German court. What sort of men—for 
one cannot say brains—must at that time have represented so calculating and 
far-sighted a power as Austria at the German courts! Metternich found it 
necessary to add to the despatch: “It is not difficult to decide against what 
and against whom the publication is directed, as the author attacks every 
existing institution, and notwithstanding his hypocritical apology for the con- 
stitution of the confederation every German institution acts quite consistently 
in particularly anathematising Austria. From his purposely obscure and 
enigmatical statements, it is not so easy for every reader to understand what 
he wishes to put in the place of the existing institutions, and how he intends 
to do it.” 

The publication bore the title, On the Existing Condition of Europe: a State- 
ment to Prince.—It was from the pen of Lindner. He saw in the rising of 
the Greeks an event of world-historic importance, which had roused Europe 
from her stationary condition, as well as from her dreams of liberalism, and 
rendered her capable of a great political regeneration. In this respect Lind- 
ner appeared thoroughly revolutionary with a purely political purpose; but 
he had not so much the people in view as the princes, and particularly a cer- 
tain class of princes, or rather one particular prince, the king of Wiirtemberg. 
Germany was the stage on which the new hero of modern times was to appear 
and labour. Austria, which had neglected to complete the building up of 
her supremacy in Germany as well as in Italy by the establishment of a popu- 
lar system of government based on modern ideas—Austria was on the point, 
or, after the rebellion of the Greeks, at any rate not far from the point, at 
which she was to forfeit a great part of her old-time supremacy. 


THE SEPARATION OF THE COURTS 


Men who were hostile to Austria considered that this juncture should not 
be allowed to slip by unutilised. Now was the time for those who were op- 
pressed by Austria to rouse themselves to a sense of their strength, to the 
maintenance of their dignity. According to their view there were at the 
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momend three states of influence in the settlement of European 
; all the rest were confined the 

magic circle which the re had drawn round them. 

France had lost, for the 5 all influence, because her enemies 


much to the p 
emancipate themselves and the rest of the world from both this system of sta- 
bility and the ascendency which Austria had acquired through an insidious 


‘iplomatic agreement. Prussia—so it seemed—could not possibly in 
future Metternich’s system as her own. The hitherto patient con- 
fidence of Jess powerful states had been the principal support of the sys- 
tem of the greater powers. At a moment when the Greeks were struggling 


German 
influence of Austria, in the confederation diet, seemed an object worthy of 
great effort, and even easy to attain, because the path to it had already been 
payed by the circumstances of the time. Until now Austria had bee: 
ipremacy in Germany only through her alliance with the 
Sl eA re Na ee 
recent events an consequent springing up o! 
if Russia were to follow a path different from that of Austria, a 
demanded by the Russian people who were of the same faith as 
and dictated by the traditional policy of Russia which aimed at 
nelles, then Austria would be isolated, and, taking its ground on 
Las ieee tg elf Saale ain 
pied sovereign prince cot an example of encouragement 
wever small Pie Laps ea a Spinien onlay Tiana 
dred-fold. A single explanation in the diet, made in the 
world, was sufficient to dissipate the fog which hitherto had 
Frankfort proceedings. 
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as the system of stability, must be overturned. For this purpose a 

a German Bonaparte, was necessary, who understood the needs of the 
who could by his own 
perior genius to rule, and who would root out what still remained of 
privileges and ences ae pat end of eta ve 
representatives: le TENE) Se Sa depen ie 
of erecting, by his own inatfy dual” sae unlimited rule, a throne worthy of 
enlightenment and civilisation of the century. 


Ha 


FAILURE TO FOUND A SOUTH GERMAN CONFEDERATION 


The adroit pen of the Metternich cabinet knew well how to ise 
before Germany this aim of the scheme as the one and thing of impor- 
tance; and, singularly enough, public opinion declared it LR gh a0 


the absolute rule of a prince, who, as the third great Berg » would 

by his eare for agrieulture and commerce, art and education, skill and talent, 

and Fe ne cough the increase of capital, and in general through 

the furthering of material and social concerns, content the people without 
representation. 

Tf this little party wanted to win public opinion for itself and its plan, it 

Pte have taken up again the idea which had electrified the nation in 1814 


tion of things, the peopl 
southwest Germany to back him, and even public opinion in the whole of Ger- 
many. To a German parliament the southwest German people would have 
[ciple willingly surrendered their old individual privileges and constitutions. 
the people were repelled by the foolish, because inopportune, scheme to 

vault over the popular representations of the single states. 

And Austria saw this with triumph. She had been startled and amazed 
at the practical idea of splitting up the parliament by separate alliances and 
forming a new body politic in Germany, under the protectorate of a south 
German prince; throngh their blunder her enemies played into her hands, 
and she now displayed overweening contempt. 

The Viennese government declared: “The German princes are, God be 
earn too cloar-sighted not to treat this senscless advice as they formerly 

treated the disorganisation of the confederation through the admixture of 
democratic elements and afterwards the dissolution of it by disloyal separate 
called supremacy of Aus- 
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von: whothor she ita an hepa pan ‘or 
‘the rights of heh whether ever the independence of 
‘smallest state in the confederation, or ever disturbed the freedom of aes 
in the diet by even the appearance of arrogance.” 

In this contemptuous tone Metternich and Gents played with the German 
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sufficient indi 
that the official opposition was strengthened and extended through the influ- 
ence of the views of the opposition members of the diet. 

‘This was evidently aimed at the Wiirtemberg representative, Von Wan- 
genheim. Prussia agreed with Austria in all these matters, and it was re- 
solved to press forward the renovation of the personnel of the diet.‘ 

inter of 1822-1823 Metternich summoned a number of statesmen, 
Count Bernstorff, to Vienna and laid before them a memorial which 
was the Viennese court’s declaration of war against Wangenheim’s party. 
‘The south German governments, it said, had allowed the democratic elements 


digression into abstract theories and tribune oratory must be banished; the 
Neate must be kept secret. The purified confederation diet should then 
60 interpret fet the Gentian constitabions “as the highest of the state laws pre- 
iret lin above all secrecy was to be the rule at the discussions of the 
estates. Steps against the “license of the press” were also to be undertaken 
on behalf of the confederation, and the period during which the Karlsbad 


dificulty that Bernstorff obtained a few modifications of this plan of campaign, 
Pee vereiclr get rid of the “interpretation” of the south German co: 


I eresgechicim foresaw his fall. In a malicious pamphlet which excited a 
ies sensation, he characterised the opposition in the confederation diet and 

envoysin Frankfort in afew words as“an effort of his student arrogance.” 
The document is known as the Langenau’sche Note, because it was attributed 
to the Austrian general Langenau, the president of the military commission. 
The court of Stuttgart, which had been profoundly angered at the 
eant réle to which the lesser German sovereigns had been condemned by the 
great powers of Enrope, for a time still attempted to offer resistance, pattie also 
the other governments guilty of the crime of opposition. But finally they had 
to give way to Austrian, Prussian, and Russian pressure, not, however, before 
the great powers had withdrawn their ambassadors from Statigart. Wangen- 
heim and others of the less submissive envoys to the diet were recalled. 
Lad the diet was ae A 2 soca with 

great powers. vy ves appoin re 
fort; Austria, Baron von Munch- pallin ghausen, an ex: 
tremely able statesman ‘of the Metternichian school, Prussia, Von Nagler, 
who, a8 general postmaster, rendered greater service before and after to the 
‘postal system than in his unskilfal work at the confederation diet. Soon 
eee the Wiirtemberg foreign minister, Count Wintzingerode, had to bow 


the hatred of the great powers, 
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THE ZOLLVEREIN 


In the German nation the political system imposed by Metternich had pro- 
duced at once deep despondency, hopeless resignation, and a pessimiam which 
of attaining by peaceful means a satisfactory state of affairs, of ever 
seeing the dawn of a any other relation between rulers and governed than one 
of irreconcilable opposition. The aspiration towards national and political 
unity, towards the transformation of the multiplex state into one great whole, 
towards an honourable position and firm attitude in regard to foreign coun- 
tries, probably still passed through the best brains and hearts; but only 
dreamers and visionaries could believe that these national strivings would 
ever be capable of being realised. The deep contrast between the eager 
wishes of the patriots and that which seemed attainable, had so depressing an 
effect on their minds and rendered the outlook so gloomy that they were re- 
duced to despair and failed to perceive the germ of a better future—when one 
did at last come into existence. This manifested itself in the foundation of 
the Zollverein or customs union, which the Prussian government carried 
through with patriotic perseverance, not only against the opposition of par- 
ticularism, but also against the short-sighted resistance of liberal and public- 
spirited men. In the gloomiest period of modern German history and the 
most profound dejection of national aspirations, the foundation stone of Ger- 
man unity was first laid in the domain of economy, but with the prospect of a 
grand future and great consequences to the general political life of the nation. 
The Prussian Zollverein was the “chief nail in the coffin of the German Con- 
federation.” The present age can scarcely form a conception of the fetters 
and restrictions which a short-sighted administration imposed on commercial 
intercourse in most German countries; of the petty character of those tolls 
and frontier barriers at every few leagues; of the chicane and vexation with 
which the governments mutually annoyed one another; of the immorality of 
the luxuriant growth of smuggling, which was often systematically encouraged ; 
and of the enormous harm done by all this to the material and moral pros- 
perity of the whole nation. 

In this desert of contradictory petty interests, of short-sighted restriction, 
of the mistrust and self-conceit characteristic of petty states, to have realised 
@ great and sound idea in spite of all difficulties is a lasting merit of Prussian 
statesmanship, which alone in this field recognised and fulfilled its vocation. 
Steadily was stone after stone contributed to the structure of German com- 
mercial unity, regardless of the malicious counter efforts of hostile intrigues 
abroad, of the sullen resistance of particularism, of the short-sighted opposition 
of German liberalism, which, from dread of the absolute northern state in 
union with Metternich, declared its condemnation of the Prussian plans. 
Thus the importance of a national policy of tariff unification was cried down 
by the patriots more than by their adversaries. 


The League of German Princes 


In 1785 Frederick the Great had formed the league of the German princes 
(Fiirstenbund) to preserve the rights of the various states of the German Em- 
pire then threatened by the combined policy of Russia, France, and Austria, 
the latter of which was at that time represented by Joseph Il. The imme- 
diate cause of this league was the attempt of the three powers in question to 
force the duke of Zweibriicken to resign his claims to the reversion of the 
electorate of Bavaria, which Joseph hoped to acquire for himself. 

The story of the War of the Bavarian Succession which followed has been 


told in an earlier chapter. reper iepeg demas casa 
but it was nob at its sequel. 

In the house of Habsburg and the league of the German we see two 

to each other. oe for the em- 
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begun to regulate her administration anew by the tab! 
when these joint interests asserted themselves, 
influence was apparent in those small states, the “Enclaves,” 


i 


ion of international as well as of the neighbouring commerce. 
iberations on both sides led to the result that these detached 

were acknowledged to be what they were—foreign and subordinate dominions 
under Prussian rule. A year after the issue of the Prussian tariff, Schwarz- 
derhausen, with its subordinate the Wipperthal, at the foot of the 
, came under the frontier tariff. As forming part of Prussia, the 
merchandise of the subordinate states crossed into and vice versa, free 
from duty; the share of the revenues which fell to the princes was caleulated 
according to the population of the country, and settled once for all, Later 
on, this treaty was of the highest importance, The introduction announced 
that Prossia was ready to conclude similar treaties with the other states, but 
willingness to participate was slow in following. Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
only, joined with its subordinate districts, With Saxe-Weimar and Saxe- 
Gotha the proceedings had to be carried on in individual and small districts. 
‘The greatest difficulties were raised by Anhalt. From the sources of the Elbe 
in the Harz, where Anhalt and Brunswick are contiguous for a very short dis- 
tance, the province extends in narrow winding strips to the heights of the 
hemmed in by three Prussian districts; Merseburg on the one side, 
Potsdam and Magdeburg on the other. In acknowledgment of the situation 
after having for three years proved the blessing of a custom’s pany 

for the states in the Ballenstedt part of the “upper duchy,” also introd 
the same tariff into the “lower duchy,” and thus for the first time, in 1826, 

an entire state joined. 

NE Niel ater in Dessan and Kéthen still held ia esey ee an- 
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cessitated a customs agreement, did they decide to follow the example of Bern- 
burg. 

“Tt is evident that such a proceeding, though doubtless justifiable, would 
call forth the same hatred for the strong as that awakened by compulsion 
against the weak. Because the Prussian government was induced to believe 
that up till now the agreement had been to the advantage of both sides, during 
the Anhalt dispute it became convinced that in future facts might speak for 
themselves, and that it would be advisable to await farther development. 

In these proceedings, which had to be carried on in various directions at 
the same time, Prussia had to avail herself of various means for the same ob- 
ject. Warned by the aimless debates of the Frankfort diet, she dealt with each 
state individually; the customs union between Bavaria and Wiirtemburg was 
acknowledged; all negotiations ceased with the Thuringian states until the 
eleven rulers (one of whom was the king of Prussia) should have come to 
some agreement. Thus, by a highly ramified system of state treaties, unions, 
declarations of accession, and separate articles, a whole series of connections 
was formed which all found expression on the 1st of January, 1834, in the 
great German Zollverein or customs union. 

In the course of the next decade the bleasings of a free and unimpeded com- 
merce drew the outstanding states, one after the other, into the union. That 
Austria held aloof in the southeast was the necessary result of political con- 
ditions; but it was still more striking that in the northwest the maritime coun- 
tries separated the halves of the Prussian monarchy. 

Nevertheless, it was of undeniable importance that from the Austrian to 
the Hanoverian frontier, a province of more than eight hundred square miles 
with thirty millions of inhabitants had become part of a uniform customs dis- 
trict; even the intervening wedges, such as the kingdom of Hanover, could 
not entirely avoid the imposing influence of this union, nor could they pre- 
re baggage of railway travellers from passing through their province 

juty. 


Intercommunication aad Currency 


‘The immediate results were of still greater importance. As in Prussia 
itself. the removal of inland duty had tarned commerce into its natural 
courses, and imposed on the government of the state the task of opening out 
a road for it: in the tariff union, the reealts of the freedom of trade contin- 
ually gave rise to new tasks. No sooner had the first Saxon states joined the 
union than Prussia saw the necessity of establishing a connection between the 
northern and the southern members of the confederation. In the Middle 
Ages, and even long before then, nerth Germany and north Europe, south 
Germany and south Europe were much more closely united than were the two 
divisions of Germany te each other. Now the two small countries of Meinin- 
gen and Gotha by forming a uuion, completed the chain between Prussia and 
Bavaria. Thereupou a new road was agreed on, which, by connecting the 
Langensalea to the north German road, crowed the Tharingian Forest, united 
Gotha with Meiuingeu, and after crvesiug the river between Werra and Mainz, 
Tached the oll Bamberger rad at the Bavarian froatier town of Lichtenfels 

which up to the present day has remained the junction of the Prussian and 
‘Thuringian railways A great network of commerce between the North Sea 
countries and Switzerland, whieh uutil now had taken it course through Han- 
ever and Pranktort, as that bad been the ouly available roate, was to open up 
trade Decween the north and south Dy Magdeburg and Nuremberg. 

‘The great German waterway, the Rhine, was then. as pow. far more con- 
apicucus than the overland road The Vieaua Comress had deeided that the 


their commerce unhindered. 

Now the states to the Zollyerein had a common interest in the 
opening of the Rhine. experience had proved that amicable proceedings 
were not to be Prassia without a moment’s hesitation 

jon up-stream at Col 80 a8 to force toleration for it down-stream. 
the of Nassau, which according to the traditions of 


side, and immediately proceeded with the opening of the Rhine. Since then 
fal peameatl anthaetiy of the siver han’ bean thn “ahine ‘Nayigaton Cornelis: 


Hier al, in contenence othe tntereommuniention, there hed to be an 
gereennting ecnserning samen Dresden Convention for 
the coinage included the lands of the thaler and gulden; the Zollverein pound 
was already a factor of German unity in the measure system. But besides 
trade, the union also intrenched upon the internal and political life of the in- 
dividual states. The connection between all branches of finance was then in- 
dissoluble. When certain taxes were suppressed on the frontier, no duty 


which prejudiced it against the . On the other hand, when the union 
taxed wine and the states belonging to the Zollverein had to levy an 
equalising tax to prevent one state from 07 ie other. Such stipu- 


to endeayour to obtain Prussian excise on articles of consumption, Byen 
questions concerning the internal rights of the state were affected | by the Zoll- 
verein, The SSH from taxation which the nobles enjoyed here and 
there became a ean past when the frontier taxes were raised for the 
profit of the union. On the other hand, the union began to assert itself inter- 
N 


fot only did the Prussian agreement become valid in the smaller states, 
bat it also resulted in a uniform policy for the entire union. The treaty con- 
ae pesos ernie and ae Pairs oe to a Ee other states belonging 
to 5 agreement wi was signed by the leading power, 
a8 all the confederates collectively had given their ened = 


Prussia’s Gains from the Zollverein 


‘Thus the Zollverein already appeared in the likeness of a state. It ful- 
filled functions for all its members. By it and through it the smaller states 
had first received the possibility of a real system of state customs. Geometry 
teaches that the smaller the surface, the greater in proportion the periphery ; 
thus with political science, the smaller the customs district, the more expensive 
the of the frontier. SO ss anata der fet cel it 
was 1a afi ta dearer eh cama plea atc 

‘On the other hand, the great state derived ita natural benefits from this 
union. tapas no geometrical square; it was a troly irregular sur- 
Teton {h rgakediy dravn frontier ine equine to te rounded of 

could overlook financial losses. Such was the case when 
gear ele ee meen Ma Retro 
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line to one hundred and sixteen, and the electorate of Hesse with its one hun- 
dred and fifty-four square miles increased it to fully one hundred and fifty- 
four more. When, in spite of the expensive frontier guard, the receipta were 
to be divided according to simple proportion, this could be done only at the 
cost of the Prussian taxpayers; but that which was sacrificed in individual 
cases was to be made good some day by the great readjustment of the whole. 
When the Zollverein was formed it was already apparent that Prussia and her 
allies had a smaller frontier line to guard now than formerly. 

The league of princes, the imperial project, and the Zollverein are three 
degrees of the same period of development, which led from a particularistic 
alliance to the transitory plan of a union of states, and thence to the begin- 
nings of a real organisation. This result was brought about by the Prussian 
stateamen; it had been they who had led the young state ever deeper and 
deeper into German interests, and had matured the identity of these interests 
in the first German union, under Prussian guidance. 

The importance of the Zollverein for German unity was quite clear to con- 
temporaries. In a lively strain Hoffmann von Fallersleben sings of the wares 
‘on the table of rates from sulphur matches to “radish, rape-seed, brandy, sal- 
mon, wax,” and greeted them as the founders of German unity— 


For ‘tis you have formed a band 
Round the German Fatherland. 

To you let the fame redound 

‘That our hearts are closely bound! 


‘Thus Prussia had won for herself an influence over Germany in the sphere 
of economics, which prepared the way for her political supremacy. Industry 
in Prossia developed with unusual rapidity and strength; from the ancient 
military state a commercial state was being imperceptibly developed. The 
central states prospered to an extraordinary extent, and the medieval system 
of estates became an impossibility, because the third estate was, in fact, the 
nation, In addition to this, Prassia encouraged science and the intellectual 
cultivation of the people. Thus she brought the people slowly but surely to 
trae political maturity and thas directly aided the principle of popular prog- 
ress. This made it all the more injudicions of the government obstinately to 
Tefas to admit a representation of the people and even to renew the medieval 
machinery of the estates * 


PSUSSIA UNDER THE RING'S DIRECT RULE 72226 ATV 


The withdrawal of Hamboict and his friends after the promulgation of the 
Karishad Decrees had beez a form: in Prosian home patie: For 
Larrabee @ Ue held out 
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to move the king to the recall of Wilhelm von Humboldt. The crown prince 

also wished FC ee 

Spirit and life enter into the cabinet, The coterie of scholars 

spoke for him one voice, und even a purt of the feudalists were ready to 
a 


"s opponent. 
himself stood aloof from these plans. In his lonely Tegel castle 
he had for time enjoyed the of quiet meditation, which was dearer 
to him than all the honours and ambitions of active life. oe irene 
ness of his Roman days overcame him again, when in the unpretentious 0 
castle, which Schinkel built for him, he wandered among casts of beautiful 


‘This life is to the le bound, 
ts limits often tightly drawn. 


Tn such a frame of mind the failure of Witzleben’s counsels to take effect 
could neither surprise nor wound him, The king had never wholly withdrawn 
his favour from his fallen minister, whom he regarded aa the ablest of his 
statesmen: but the same objection which five years ago 


= had prevent 
boldt's appointment to the feet offiee “antag to be still insurmountable. 
Prussia’s peace policy stood and fell with the alliance of the eastern powers, 


Voss. ‘This idea was ere in the future without a leading states- 
man, with only heads for the ferent dey nts. The regular to 
the was assigned to Count Lottum, who remained in the cabinet, but he 

the administration of the finances to a minister of finance. 

count proved himself an industrious, conscientious reporter; his calm 

air of distinction, his straightforwardness and eter ent to intrigues of 

any kind pleased the monarch, and he held his office until erick William's 

death. He did not cherish great political ambition, and never received even 

the title of cabinet minister. For the rest the cabinet remained unchanged, 

shee Hardenberg, in a posthumous memorial to the king, had emphatically 
the calling to office of now men, 

‘Thus the day of the state chancellorship was followed by the king’s direct 

‘The will of the monarch alone held the ministers together, and every- 

‘depended on his decision. Only his confidential advisers, Wittgenstein, 

, and Albrecht, were occasionally allowed to influence his decisions, 

still more seldom, Schilden, the chief marshal of the king’s houschold, 


sadly permitted to offer his advice on matters Such a 
0 could suffice only during a period of prof peace; strength, 
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unity, and the power of forming rapid decisions were rarely manifested. 
Owing to the king’s reluctance to adopt radical measures and his inability to 
oversee the whole of the administration, the old besetting sin of the bureau- 
cracy, red-tapeism, soon revived in full force. Every minister went his own 
way, a8 far as he could, in direct opposition to his co-workers: and the same 
state which boasted of the best administration in Europe and was the founder 
of the unity of the German market followed the contemptible practice of per- 
seouting demagogues. And yet this personal government with all its obvious 
weaknesses preserved the Prussian state from a dangerous reaction, such as 
could hardly have failed to come under a cabinet headed by Voss-Buch. Now 
it was first made manifest how far the laws promulgated during the preceding 
years were in advance of the political education of the people; a strong reac- 
tion began, very much like that movement which stirred the German empire 
in the year 1878. Not merely the feudal nobility, but even wide circles of 
burghers and peasants felt hart in their Antero customs, and prejudices, 
and complained of the freedom of migration, the agrarian laws, and the cur- 
tailment of guild restrictions. Frederick William, however, never surrendered 
the basic principles of his social reforms, and although he was now rapidly 
growing old and could with difficulty resolve on any innovation, he under- 
stood in his quiet fashion how to stand as king above the factions. In order 
to calm the hotspurs of reaction he did, it is true, grant them certain conces- 
sions, principally in personal matters; but he did not allow them to become 
too bold, and they never attained their last aim: the abolition of the Harden- 
bergian legislation. 

Once in the sammer of 1825 the unqualified adherents of Austria fancied 
that they had already attained a decisive victory, as their leader, Duke Charles 
of Mecklenburg ate brother of the beloved Queen Luise], was intrusted with 
the presidency of the council of state, an office which until now had been held 
only by ministers of state. 

In the castle of Monbijou, where the duke dwelt, Kamptz and General 
Miiffling were the leaders in debate; there the Haller doctrine of salvation 
was far more impressively preached than in the palace on the Wilhelmstrase, 
where the crown prince gathered about him his romantic friends. The king, 
however, who did not rate highly the statesmanship of his brother-in-law, held 
him with a tight rein: he allowed him to take a silent part in the seasions of 
the cabinet, thinking thus to keep him informed and to enable him in case of 
necessity to recommend a bill to the state council. Seat and voice in the coun- 
cil of ministers he was by no means allowed to have. although the duke ur- 
gently besought the king and attempted by repeated requests for dismissal to 
effect his purpose. The office of the prince, thus limited, was not much more 
than an honorary position. 


THE PRUSSLAN PROVINCIAL DIETS 


‘This policy of compromie, which kept all parties quiet and proceeded with 
eXtreme caution in legislation, sprang net merely from the character of Fred- 
emek Wiliam bor also frum the Strange mixture of political contrasts which 
were Drwught te isht in the prewediags of the pew provincial dies On the 
berthday of ube king. Agrast Ani 12S the geoerai iaws coverning the pro- 
Vinenal diets of the Xb of June and the special laws for Brandesbarg. Prussia, 
= Pomerania w the Is of July were prwnicloved = Then followed on the 
3th of March 1934 the laws for the nema: provinces In the years 
ISN to is previaeaal dats were eworokadl ta Reandesbarg, then in 
Poem OC the correctmess of the deesnus reached the king was deeply 
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and what he had of the Aihgie eran garg oo 
German pcsapuee ee the vaio court, and 
the constant calls of eee Baden could 
but | him in cheat i Seas nie arate be com- 


the strong representati 

the hope that now the universal opinion concerning constitutional 
rah tee and Bunsen portrayed, in a report full of une- 
the joy of all right-thi eager t Hiow emir such laws in 

, how difficult: in Italy; “who, when NES Are CO 
not bless the spirit of reformation!” Only the old Franco-German Reinhard 
in Frankfort could not refrain from indicating, in a malicious memoir, the 

Misoontent of the Rhineland ulation, 

Public opinion in the ler states received the result, which was so far 
from their own constitutional ideals, with an icysilence. The Journal 


root, i penpeal the men who at first hoped in pdenene were 
imbued with monarchical sentiments that they received most 
thankfully w iat was offered and regarded the provincial dete as the basis for 
a future constitution. This was the thought of Stein, Humboldt, Vincke, and 
Schén. Even in the circles of the liberals, to which General Pfuel and the 
father of Theodor Kérner belonged, all greeted hopefully this beginning “of 
an organic pee selon of the nation.” ‘To be sure, even among the high con- 
servative party there was no lack of far-seeing men, who anxiously weighed 
question as to what would be the course of procedure in case of war, since 
the national diet had the right to increase the national debt. General 
ling felt. impelled to advise that the pe poppe convene, perhaps in the 
the provincial diets had ti assembled, a national diet to 
one hundred and twenty members and two chambers, in order to 
necessity of a sudden and forced summoning of the estates of the 
eer ears in time of need. The king, however, would not con- 
; he reckoned ona long continuance of peacoand wished 
ro be first given a thorough trial. 
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THE FIRST PROVINCIAL DIET 


The elections to the first provincial diet proceeded without disturbance, 
although a lively interest was © here mes Ss. The knighthood of the 
old territories accepted the new 01 ithont reserve, The feudal- 

penelon eT ee ey the Prussian constitution 
stood on a foundation of recognised legality. Among the feudal nobil- 
there were oo leppand many individuals who mourned the 
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ded over triumphantly to the new 
the tresryf the i exate, whic fourteen yrs efor he had 


iia ne paneer 
endorsement of all legislative proposals to come before them, the 
decisions of the government on their prorogation, and the examination of elec. 


‘The crown prince occupied the chair, while its records were 
Councillor von ‘atria nephew of the former minister flees tae 


It was not deficient in good intentions, teatios reoet ee 
But oll dais ooald it rep ti Linder 

ia could not replace active ii 
because of 


Crown were merely laid before the prov: ncial dicts at i prepoation 
royal commissioner, and after that the bodies were left to their own 
oa By this wnt the most necessary element in the Rr 
@ dict, the free and immediate interchange of thought between crown 
estates, was completely lacking. Only at the close of the diet did ‘he O 
announce its decisions, and these announcements were unduly delayed, fre- 
quently for a whole or more, because the king could not give answers to 
the petitions of his Rhinelanders or Brandenburgers without hay listened 
first to the opinions of his Westphalians or Silesians. Thus did | 
aries Red, on those who would destroy the ually 
it int 

And the dicts as Tittle relation with those below as with those: 

The short review which the marshal of the dict published at the close of 
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a national assembly to ceockval und tn deanna petition rai dlantndl tr thbas 
provincial diets; evidently it was asain lps Siemtbenrtr ton pa tated 


hantig neceenia over wider circles, and for a long time thero existed 
Tat eniogle pani ta Er acta hte hadi defined aims—the feudalists. 
The Outbreak of Hope in Prussia and Westphalia 


In Prussia and Westphalia the good results of the dicts were most marked. 
In the east was once more awakened the proud recollection of the diet at 


beng anil of the active life of the estates during tho time of the Teatonio 
ts. A fresh bi of hope and joe Was 
perceptible in the Many, like Schén, loved to speak of “the king- 


dom of Prussia and hi SANE ecu peaeen dy ‘The estates rejoiced in hay- 

ing gained once more the old 

ee reser carefree abel “ate Sar 

rovince), instead ayes Dantzie or ees ienlgabere 

tte ition of the nobil airs rovinecial pride that was pre ste 
not alorane lesa tigers weal: a poet 


the influence of Stein, Rather than remain in beautiful Nassau where all 
things reminded him of the loss of his freedom, and where the meddlesome- 
ness of the Rhenish bureaucrats perpetually irritated him, he now resided 


red soil to which he had dedicated the powers of his early manhood. 

MERE pea Dom, ie) yas Relenady eds shel izat anol Lien (ea yeaset 
marshal of the diet. Afflicted with the infirmities of age and blind inone eye, 
he nevertheless aceepted the position and opened the firat dict in the ifi- 
cent hall of peace in the council house at Miinster, with an address wherein he 
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set forth the moral aim of political freedom. He welcomed the new constitu- 
tion, because it would help to educate the people in independent activity: 
“It will unite, educate, upraise; it will bind all hearts, because all will strive 
towards one sim—the glory of the fatherland; it will impart to the individual 
a knowledge of his own worth, inasmuch as it will call into activity his nobler 
and higher powers.” It was no easy matter to meet under Stein’s presidency, 
as his vehemence had not softened with years. As soon as he entered all 
speech was hushed, and woe to him who with useless talk retarded the pro- 
ceedings. The old leader could also be unjust if he thought any “peasant 
lawyer” was instigating the people against the approved old Saxonlaws. He 
even got into a dispute with Vincke (the commissioner to the diet), over the 
keeping of the land-register, and neither one of the two obstinate old men 
could ever afterwards become quite reconciled to the other. 

But the moral stature of the powerful statesman uplifted the entire assem- 
bly, and in every word he uttered was expressed the warmest love for his 
adopted home. In the conduct of affairs he still manifested his former abil- 
ity. He was acquainted with every detail of the life of the country, and the 
peasants understood well that in all the world they possessed no better friend 
than this haughty aristocrat, who now in his old age sometimes expressed him- 
self with the most wounding severity. 

There was much intelligence and practical knowledge of life displayed also 
in the other diets, and their adherence to the king was often expressed with 
a childlike simplicity that by no means precluded honest candour. The ad- 
ministration of various municipal institutions that were intrusted to them 
was conducted by the provincial diets with happy enthusiasm. This was 
ground in which the German ideals of freedom—from which Stein’s city 
ordinances had sprung—had struck deep root. And in how surprisingly 
short a period had this state drawn the people round its standard! Against 
compulsory universal military service, which only ten years ago had called 
forth so much passionate resentment, there was not now raised a single voice 
in all the diets; indeed, the diets of Brandenburg and Posen begged the king 
to make the Jews all pass through the school of the army for their own im- 
provement. 


OASTE FEELING IN THE PROVINCES 


In Posen, however, harmony was impaired by national enmity; and on the 
Bhine the antagonism between the old and the new society, which manifested 
itself though with less rancour in the other provinces also, resulted in several 
serious outbreaks. The division into estates, so artfully contrived by red- 
tapists, appeared nowhere so unjust as in the entirely modern, bourgeois con- 
ditions of life of the Rhine province. It was reckoned that the order of 
knighthood possessed only about four per cent. of the land of that province; 
several of the largest landed proprietors found themselves either entirely 
excluded from elections or obliged to cast in their vote with the cities if, as 
very frequently happened, they lived in the city and let their scattered estates. 
The caste spirit of the Rhenish nobles still further increased the discontent. 
This canonical race, now that the Crown was so favourably disposed towards 
them, again displayed dynastic tendencies, which to be sure as quickly van- 
ished when afterwards the state became involved in a quarrel with the church. 
They spoke haughtily of their vocation to protect the throne against a revolu- 
tion, and took an oath with one another to elect to the diet only nobles of true 
canonical blood. It can therefore be easily understood why many middle- 
class landowners strove, in defiance of the law, to enter the rank of knight- 
hood. Adroit jurists lent them the service of their pens, and even during 


AD] 
the election @ violent quarrel arose concerning the prerogatives of the nobles, 
which broke forth anew in the diet. 
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i people, In Pras- 
sia, on the other hand, the nobility could directly control the diets by their 
influence and their votes. The Prussian system of representation had one 
poorly Sea bat pad a bea : by offeals 

represented, it was represent peasants, not 
and citizens as in the sout i tible of what is essentiall; 
German rests principally on the ster! qualities of this class, and it might, in 
the diet of the estates, express itself a it under the gen. 
eral elections of the representative Though had scarcely yet 


entirely absent from the Prussian provincial diets, and there was a totally in- 
adequate representation of that influential and growing class that was rich in 
other property than land. Herein lay the worst defect of the new order, for 
in these strata of society had struck root the new liberalism whose power and 

no longer be ignored, and it was the opinion of this class that 
for a long time had been in practical control of the press. This class being 
exeluded from representation, the diet but poorly reflected the true spirit of 
the nation, and by degrees there grew up outside the diets a dangerous opposi- 
tion, which, developing in the stillness for years, suddenly burst forth into 

it of day, with the majority of the educated bourgeoisie on its side. 

The great landed proprietors, who alone were allowed to express them- 
selves in the provincial diets, represented in their great majority a strongly 
conservative spirit. Until the year 1830 nota word was heard in the eight 
diets of the promise of a national diet. In the press of the smaller states an 
isolated voice occasionally recalled the old promise; thus the young Heinrich 
von Gagern in the Allgemeine warmly greeted the diet of Westphalia, 


diet might be ushered in a new period of Prusso-German greatness. But in 
the provincial diets themselves these hopes found as yet no echo, The freer 
considered themselves bound by their loyalty to forestall the resolutions 
the Crown, but to wait until it could be observed how the provincial dele- 
would conduct themselves. The great majority, however, scarcely 
4 beyond their native province. In the first south German diets, liberal- 
ism at once declared itself with a long programme of half-ripe measures, but 
in Prussia the Crown had constantly tofight the tenacious icularism of the 
and their mistrust of every innovation. Thus was fulfilled what 
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Humboldt had foreseen, that the diets would always represent the principles 
of conservatism ; the government, those of progress. 

The very first diet, that of Brandenburg, vehemently deplored the innova- 
tions which the so-called spirit of the bloody, turbulent times had called forth. 
“Strangers as we are to the theories of both old and new times, we can offer 
nothing but the truths of experience,” declared the Brandenburgers. 
ence, however, teaches how thousands are deluded “by the dazzling hope "of 
independence” to demand the abolition of guild restrictions, and how the 
landowner, “oppressed by the destructive influences of free trade on the fron- 
tier,” looks in vain for help. Though less loudly expressed, similar complaints 
were heard in all the diets. The king, however, had effectually checked the 
accomplishment of such wishes by his directions to the “Immediate (Royal) 
Commission”: that the principles of the legislation of 1810 must not be over- 
thrown, since that would be to disturb “relations which were fashioned as a 
result of legal obligations, and have more or less taken root.” He would 
consent only to certain isolated alterations if the diets wished them for good 
reasons, but in no case would he allow a diminution of the newly-acquired 
revenue from taxes, so long as no compensation could be found. It was 
thanks to the Crown alone that Hardenberg’s reforms were upheld and cau- 
tiously introduced into the new provinces. In the small states, the Berlin 
court was condemned as a reactionary power, because the political dilettan- 
tism of the Germans did not consider it worth while to study the conditions of 
the greatest of German states. In truth, King Frederick William thought 
and acted more liberally than did his faithful diets! 


GERMANY AND THE JULY REVOLUTION 


Anyone taking a survey of Germany as a whole could not have failed to 
perceive a certain progress, In its hard fight with the reaction, the popular 
cause was gaining ground, though slowly. The question of constitutions had 
originally been brought forward from the west. France had introduced 
popular representation; and she afterwards also gave a powerful impulse to 
the demand for it in Germany and in Europe. 

For whilst absolutism was labouring with apparent success for the sup- 
pression of popular liberty, suddenly. in the year 1930, an event took place 
in France which from its very nature was bound to exercise an important influ- 
ence on constitutional life in Germany. This was what is known as the July 
Revolution. The French government had paid too much heed to the whispers 
of the Roman Jesuitical party which. there as elsewhere and even in Ger- 
many, boldly maintained that the sole salvation for governments lay in their 
subnission to the Roman churvh; that nations would be most securely led if 
they were rendered stupid and so held back from that striving towards an 
ever-greater reasonable perfection which has been implanted in every human 
drast, The then king of France, Charles X. and his ministers, willingly 
followed this teaching: they espec sought te limit the freedom of the 
press and trvedom of election: (we things which stood in the closest connec- 
tion with each other, But the French people mee in righteous anger and 
expelled the king for having infringed the most stered rights, 

The example of the French people had a great effect on the Germans, be- 
caus the same canes whieh inn Fria had produced the revolution of July, 
ANW, also sQll eustad wa grater or less degree in several German states. 
Por many promis still remained untulsiiied: insead of the desired freedom 
of trade, an uniatellgwnt, harmful 1 Still subsisted in most of 
the states of the German Oonfaters 
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the maladministration was added to this. The first to rise 1830) 
were ihe Bruncrokery wt hal tufere every rm insu) 
almost insane rule of violence under Duke Charles: for this man 
Sitka at ti poaple ‘They stormed his castle and set it on fire, 
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Here, too, the prince had to accept a co-ruler in the person of his son, 
electoral prince, and a comparatively liberal constitution was secured (1831 
A year later a similar agitation broke out in Hanover, where, to the 


constitutional development with fresh energy. This mas eapcialy in 
the grand duchy of Baden, where the grand “Guke Leopold, TE 


In those days, besides their share in the transactions peteitince' their 
own constitutional existence, there was another great cause which stirred 
the hearts of the German people. In the year 1891 Poland had risen inst 
Russia in the nape Tee as her ancient independence, but had suc- 
cum! ic struggle; and many Poles now h Ger- 
many as homeless refugees, everywhere received with true old 
hospitality, with respect for their misfortunes and an enthusiasm which 
Pee rene ae cee fie: pric ing. had Longs f8 cane ot 
nationality and freedom. 


‘The Hambach Festival (1882 A.D.) 


‘Then, first in south Germany, the newspaper press spoke out freely and 
boldly and addressed pow admonitions to all Germans; in Rhenish 
Bavaria an association was founded for the liberty of the press; and at the 
celebration of the grant of the Bavarian constitutional charter a great popu- 
lar assembly was held on the 24th of May, 1832, at the castle of Hambach near 
Nenstadt on the Hardt, when the black, red, and gold standard was planted 
and speeches were made which called for the unification of Germany and the 
erection of 4 common German constitution, based on the sovereignty of the 
people. Saebtsaeley tha hereon eon confined to Rhenish Bavaria and 

Seo government, Theexcesses of the small 
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were measures against the movement taken in Rhenish Bavaria, the Press 
Association prohibited, the boldest orators and newspaper writers put in 
prison, but, on the 28th of June, 1832, the confederation diet passed several 
resolutions directed principally against the effectiveness of the estates in south- 
west Germany, and their privilege of granting taxes; the latter was almost 
entirely abolished, and the governments were exhorted to permit nothing 
which might stand in the way of the resolutions of the confederation; it sup- 
pressed all unions and popular assemblies, as well as all papers expressive of 
liberal opinions, and did away with the freedom of the press in the grand 
duchy of Baden. The wearing of the German colours was forbidden, and 
@ pursuit of all democrats and zealous liberals was instituted. 


Frankfurter Attentat (1833 A.D.) 


Tn consequence, many men who entertained the idea of a violent alteration 
of existing conditions fled from Germany, some to France and some to Switz- 
erland, where they continued to maintain secret communications with their 
fellows in Germany who shared their opinions. For, to exaggerated reaction, 
they wished to oppose revolution. Their resources were insignificant; the 
people were not behind them; they were really merely a few visionaries 
enraged by the disappointment and persecution which the liberal element had 
toendure. In the erroneous idea that something might be done against abso- 
lutism by conspiracy and sudden action, they drew up a comprehensive plan 
which came to an insane, ineffective issue in 1833. In the night of April 
Srd some seventy democrats, mostly students, made an attempt to get posses- 
sion of the town of Frankfort-on-the-Main with the intention of dispersing 
the confederation diet. Of course the attempt failed. A conspiracy in 
Wiirtemberg which was connected with it was also discovered and easily put 
down. Most of those concerned were seized, and after a long imprisonment 
pending trial, received severe punishments; but subsequently, of those who 
did not succeed in making their escape, several individuals were restored to 
freedom, either unconditionally or with the stipulation that they should emi- 
grate to America. 

Metternich eagerly seized the opportunity to incite the German govern- 
ments still further against the popular spirit. Revolution and constitution 
were regarded by the retrogressive party as meaning the same thing. The 
monarchs ef Russia, Prussia, and Austria united still more closely to contend 
against the revelutionary spirit. The Russian emperor Nicholas, who had 
succeeded Alexander in 1825, stood forwand beside Metternich as the pillar of 
absolutism, and the Russian intlaence increased in consequence to an extraor- 
divary extent, whilst on the other hand it gave the strongest support to the 
reaction, Thus it came to pass that Metternich was able to make the confed- 
eration diet more and more the instrament of his enmity to the existing con- 
stitutions More and more encrvachments were made on the constitutional 
system. Soon afer. reaction won a complete victory in an important second- 
ary state, 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CEISIS IN HANOVER (IS% A.D) 


In Hanover. in the year INS. a new constitution was completed, and on 
the 2h of Sener it was wntirmed by William IV, king of England, who 
ae 


1S37. The saecession to the throne 
E bet the throne of Hanover descended 
we the younger Tether of the dead king, the duke of Camberland, Ernest 





adjournment in silence, in the second chamber, after the announcement had 
been made and the president had put the question whether anybody had any 
bservation to make, a member, Dr. Stiive, Burgomaster of Osnabriick, rose 


by 
that the fundamental state law which he had never recognised was 
on him, but he promised none the less to submit this question 
conscientious examination. For this conscientious a 
in 

and 

prince-servers—a 
gould be raised—a commission was a] 


was 
patent the fundamental state law of 1833 and establishing a new 
constitution which should meet “the true needs of the country,” and be 
assimilated by the estates of 1819, Of the real needs of the country this wily 
Seapek who had never troubled himself about them, knew little; he thought 


violation of law provoked great excitement in the German 
chambers and even in the German governments, most of which had still pre- 
a juristic conscience, The national chambers, not only of Baden, but 
Bavaria, Saxony, electoral Hesse, Darmstadt, Brunswick, and Witr- 
more or less vigorously and without much opposition from 
for the restoration of constitutional law and order in 

as 


itself, 


Hanover, 
In was to be expected from the phlegmatic nature of 
@ population a 














forms and to introduce changes only in a way agreeable to forms; bub 
when finally, after the requisite time had elapsed, a division was taken on the 
5th of September, it was determined by nine votes against it not to yield. 
to confederation, ‘as in the existing 
state there was present no adequate motive for the interference of 
the confederation in this internal diffi .” Inthe majority were the two 
great courts and the votes for Holstein for a Denmark 
and Holland. In this voting crisis the scale was turned by none other than 
the miserable government itself, that is to say, the vote of jover—not the 


Germany was gray 
With this vote the last rt of the ition in Hanover fell to the 
The king carried his point. On the of March, 1840, the quorum 
assembly of the estates took place, and after much deliberation a new consti- 
Jaw was established of which the publication followed on the 6th of 


1834, dre unspeakable 
ac ids pits uel ehsls etter sad ciptatesrenes ak rs 
The diet fa fret 


commission of inquiry, gave orders for the suppression of all liberal papers in 
south Germany, and subjected the universities to the most rigid supervision. 
In the fury of their persecut zeal the assembly did not hesitate to trample on 
the most obvious juridical rineiples which commonly obtain among civilised 


seen the light, but an embargo was laid on all those they might publish for 
years to come, and thus a massacre of the innocents wholly wi it precedent. 
was upon these unborn works. The practical results in this as 
in all similar cases was to double the demand for prohibited books, which 
were far more greedily devoured thau they would otherwise have been. The 
persecuted publishers made an enormous profit. So high did public 
tion rise. apaindt this intellectual tutelage that reading circles were fo! for 
the express purpose of studying the prohibited books. 

‘But it was Dot o1 not mel oe ly against the literary world that the effort to 


exercise of no ming pattie sree eiateeed to prevent any 
resistance to their decrees; but thousands of hearts were Lace tae 


et day by day the conviction that no could 
come of the confederation diet at Frankfort as long as it represented the 
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sovereigns only to the exclusion of the people, gained ground and gathered 


In Prussia the legal proceedings at Frankfort had awakened no apprehen- 
sions. The people were quiet in all parts of the kingdom, and the friendly 
relations between the king and his subjects remained undisturbed. In spite 
of this, the Kamptz crew succeeded in inspiring the monarch with such a ter- 
ror of secret societies, student associations, and the like, that he revived the 
old persecution of demagogues. It is a dark blot on the history of the reign 
of Frederick William III that after having had ample opportunities of assur- 

ing himself that exaggerated importance had been ascribed to the youthful 
follies of 1819, he again allowed a large number of persons, most of them 
excellent men of great intellectual ability, to fall into the hands of such scoun- 
drels as Kamptz, Dambach, and Von Ischoppe, who treated their unfortunate 
victims with ruthless severity, partly out of pure malice and partly in the 
hope of gaining favour and consequence for themselves. 

ion was entirely in the king’s hands, and as the exercise of this 
supreme prerogative was delegated in part to the minister of justice, there 
were ways of forcing the law courts to obey the instructions and rescripte of 
the Kamptz party. The interpretations and perversions of the law they put 
forward were absolutely revolting. Certain unfortunately indefinite terms in 
the criminal code were so interpreted as to allow of the infliction of the heavi- 
est penalties of imprisonment and death on the “suspicion of attempted high 
treason.” Confessions were again extorted from accused persons by false 
promises of future pardon; young men were sentenced to twenty or thirty 
years’ imprisonment and loss of civil rights—some of them even to death—of 
whom it was literally trae that (as Fritz Reuter, who was condemned to thirty 
years’ imprisonment, says of himself) they had been guilty of nothing but hav- 
ing once been seen wearing a tricolor ribbon in the streets of a university town. 
The wearing of this symbol of rebellion was enough to give rise to the “suspi- 
cion” which furnished sufficient grounds for the infliction of the heaviest 
penalties. It is absolutely incomprehensible that there should have been no 
one about the king to open his eyes to this abominable abuse of the criminal 
law. To the day of his death he regarded these unhappy young men as per- 
sons who had plotted to rob him of his people’s love, which in his eyes was 
rightly adjudged the worst of crimes. 

All prisoners who did not succeed in effecting their escape remained in 
custody, more or less strict according to the temper of the commandant of the 
fortress, until Frederick William IV, shortly after his accession, published a 
general amnesty for political offences. Fritz Reuter, whose liberation the 
Mecklenburg government had with difficulty obtained a short time before, 
had to wait four weeks before he was set at liberty through the personal inter- 
vention of the grand duke Frederick Paul. 

In all these melancholy incidents it was Frederick William III’s good for- 
tune that public indignation was not directed against him personally, but 

his advisers. He himself remained the darling of his people. The 
3rd of August, the anniversary of the day on which he first saw the light in 
1770, was kept as a holiday now no less than before, and with such warmth of 
feeling that it seemed a family festival to every one of his subjects. The 
streets of Berlin and many other towns were illuminated on “the king’s birth- 
day,” wealthy citizens feasted their poor neighbours, especially the invalid 
soldiers of the war of Liberation. Everyone was pleased to see the erect and 
vigorous figure of the aged monarch as he took his daily drive in simple state 

through the streets of the capital. 

After the spring of 1840, marked symptoms of declining strength conveyed 

to all men’s minds the presage of the sovereign's approaching end. When, 
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‘THE PERSONALITY OF FREDERICK WILLIAM IV 


1 ae pean lochs labeh Siegert hae a 
first weeks of his reign; his speeches to the deputations to which he gave audi- 
ence, the written communications he had several times occasion to make, dis- 

the soaring flight of his sentiments, and his skill in exp: them, 
splendid promise of dawn, The words in which he made known the 
contents of his father's will evoked a burst of enthusiasm. The will consisted 





of two documents: the one a retrospective survey of the reign of the deceased, 
the other, which bore the superscription “An meinen lieben Frits” (to my dear 
Fritz), ee, him ee nel as ut to be cn his god 
against the prevailing lust o: flit as inst an exaggerat refer: 
ence for the old ways. The king had these writings communicated to the na- 
tion, saying that it was worthy to hear such words, and in this enactment ex- 
ecto himself with » warmth and cordiality which could not but charm. 

ee would write 0H men said, one to another, “no minister would 
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gone out of office with Humboldt and Beyme in 1819, once more received an 
appointment to the privy council, and subsequently became minister of war; 
Jahn, the aged father of gymnastics, was allowed to leave his place of exile at 
Freiburg; the two brothers Grimm, the victims of the arbitrary measures at 
Gottingen, were appointed to posts at Berlin; and the appointment of other 
mer whose reputation stood high in science and art followed by degrees— 
Tieck, Riickert, Schelling, Cornelius, Felix Mendelssohn. Someof these were 
by no means popular with the general public—to say nothing of such men as 
Stahl and Hassenpfiug. 


Wir wollen ihn nicht haben, 

Den Horrn con Hass und Fluch, 

Wenn die Schaar der Raben 
m thn trug— 


(We will not have him, the man of hatred and cursing, no, not though the whole crew of 
ravens should carry him to the eaglo’s nest.) 


So the song went in the streets of Berlin, and by the king’s own confession 
he owed to these verses the first sorrowful day of his reign. For not even the 
elder men who shared his confidence were spared in them; Alexander von 
Humboldt was the only one who found favour in the eyes of the populace, for 
the Bunsens, Radowitz, Thile, Rochow, and the rest were regarded as men 
full of mediswval notions, and their 
very piety was impugned as dis- 
honest and worn only for show. 

However great the injustice 
thus done to individuals may have 
been, the public soon learned to 
form a correct judgment of the 
position and person of the king, 
though they fell into the pardon- 
able and even creditable error of 
trying to exonerate Frederick Wil- 
liam himself from the unlovely 
sides of his character and to lay 
the blame of them upon his favour- 
ites. Every good thing was im- 
puted to him and to him alone, 
more especially the pardon of the 
10th of August, which restored to 
life, among other political offen- 
ders, the unlucky students who had 
fallen victims to the commission 
of inquiry of 1834. The animated, 
cordial, and direct manner in which 
the king addressed his people at 
the ceremony of homage at Kénigs- 
berg and Berlin was received with 

‘A. Von Huwnonpt great jubilation, the hearts of his 

(1700-1889) audience were irresistibly drawn to 

him, and filled with amazement and 

hope at this new and unprecedented line of action; even those who could not 
hear were carried away by enthusiasm, for his very gestures were impressive 
and the spectator could not but imagine them accompanied by heartfelt and 
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And upon an acute observer the would ob- 
TS Tat rnechar a atancTe wctenee Ot epee OGd es 
whether affairs of state did not demand u different tone. 


es ot eloquence, with all the hopes it 
aroused, could act only if followed oS yee the act re- 
quired William was the promise of 1815 and 
1820—the grant Aenatinatica'bo the white oath The king was | 
ously confronted with and in the diet of Kénigsberg which he had 
convoked to receive there the homage of the provinces of Prussia and Posen. 
‘On the motion of a Ki merchant named Heinrich the Prussian estates 


construed into a definite fear Ba te for all that it made a 
ee bee nourished the hopes that had already been conceived. But 
Sine BR was evoked by the words which the king uttered 
next day. a 
aa all. Then, suddenly from his throne, he advanced to the edge of 
and the well-beloved witnesses there assembled that he would be a just judge, 
2 faithful, watchful, and merciful prince, and a Christian king, as his father 
of never-to-be-forgotten memory had been. He prayed that God would be- 
stow upon him the blessing of princes, whereby the hearts of men are inclined 
oe Ee A et pa beget pe ee Me 

; he implored the divine blessing upon his beloved country. “Among 
us,” he exclaimed enthusiastically, “there is unity among the head and mem- 
bers, sov and people; broadly s) ig, & glorious unity in the common 
striving of all estates for noble ends, for the common weal, in sacred loyalty 
and true honour. Thus may God preserve our native land of Prussia, Ger- 

, and the whole world; manifold and yet one, like that precious metal, 
which, made by the fusion of many, is but one and that precious—subjeet to 
no other rust, that of the centuries which renders it fairer still!” 


of the 4th of October explicitly repudiated this misconception. The 
mood of the nation grew bitter; the homage at Berlin which took place on 


had been rejected by anticipation? The loftier its phrases, the sharper would 


be the contrast between word and deed. This time the solemn act was divid- 
Bani oe pa pes: the knights and first did homage within the castle, 
the cities and provinces in the courtyard. Before the oath was administered 
the king, bareheaded in spite of the wind and rain, took up the word. Ashe 
had alread, eee eae wh doors that they were to ex] from him 
‘TO 80- glorious with thunder of cannon and blare of trumpets, but 
a simple, trie econ and Christian rule, s0 he vowed to the People 


without fptice etke lay, he would maintain peace in his time. 
for the love orn a Anenes he could not do eee for the path of 
of lamentation (thréinenreich und thrinenwerth) 


sued 

ted 
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By the sweetest, simplest sound in their mother tongue, by an honest honour- 
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able “Ja!” (Yes) he prayed them to promise that they would loyally hold 
with him through good and evil days, and with uplifted right hand he repeat- 
ed—as God was his help—his vow of Kénigsaberg. ‘It is for you to consum- 
mate this solemn act,” he said, “and may the rain of God fructifyingly descend 
upon this hour!” 

‘The deeper the impression which the king made by his presence and man- 
ner, the greater waxed the dissatisfaction that on the great question of the 
hour he was 80 completely out of accord with public opinion, which held tena- 
ciously to its demand for a constitution—and a constitution, moreover, after 
the French model. Frederick William, as it happened, was by no means 
averse to a further development of the system of provincial estates; on the 
contrary, in 1842, he summoned deputies from them to Berlin to consult them 
in the capacity of combined committees (Vereinigte Ausschiisse) upon laws 
which were to obtain throughout the whole monarchy. Nor did the matter 
rest there, for he was constantly turning over in his mind the scheme of a 
united diet ( Vereinigter Landtag). But, on the one hand, he was incapable of 
arriving at any steadfast resolution, exhausted himself in disputes with the ad- 
verse elements about him, among which the influence of his brothers must be 
reckoned, and frittered away his interest on subordinate and sometimes ridicu- 
lous questions—such as the place of assembly, the division of the diet into 
curia, the uniform to be worn by the members, and so forth; and, on the other 
hand, he got stuck fast in an imaginary contradiction between national estates 
of historic growth and an un-German representative assembly imported from 
France. In his eyes the estates of 1823, arbitrary, unhistoric, and barren of 
memories as they were, seemed to farnish an organic and therefore conserva- 
tive basis; while he was incapable of understanding that the French represen- 
tative system was something more than French; that it was, in fact, the ex- 
pression of modern political consciousness. Hence he fought for his idea and 

inst the constitutionalists with firm conviction, but he lacked courage to 
yet his views promptly and fully into practice and so to form a party in their 

favour. 
The Press and Frederick William IV 


It was therefore more excusable if there gradually grew up a doubt whether 
the king were absolutely serious in his scheme for the estates, or whether his 
interest in the subject were not really feigned. Still more excusable was the 
view that pressure must be brought to bear upon him, and that, possibly by 
means of the press, sufficient influence might be exerted over a man 80 sensi- 
tive and excitable, to thrust him into the sphere of liberal ideas. Two pam- 
phlets in particular were intended to have this effect upon him, and they pro- 
duced a profound impression on the educated public, though not upon the 
sovereign. The author of one, entitled Woher und Wohin? (Whence and 
Whither ?) was the venerable Oberprasident von Schén; the author of the other, 
Four Questions: Answered by an East Prussian, was a Jewish physician from 
Konigsberg, Johann Jacoby by name. Besides being circulated far and wide, 
discussed, and treated of the newspapers, they evoked rejoinders and cor- 
roborations, and Jacoby's pamphlet in particular proved a veritable arsenal 
to the constitutional opposition in years immediately following. 

The longer this went on the more convinced must the king and his minis- 
ters have become of the need of creating a powerful weapon on their own side 
by means of the press; but they stopped short of carrying the conviction into 
effect. In August of 1834 a Deutsche Zeitung was projected, to be managed 
by Dahimann and to champion the cause of the government in grand style; 
but at the last moment the dread of Dablmann’s iron independence of spirit 
overcame them, and they refused to give him unrestricted freedom from cen- 
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sorship. The blunder was all the more foolish since they were well aware 
extent as before, and that 
the relaxation of the censorship introduced in 1842 they increased the vira- 
sOrtaeds oh vermis bad no ia of nabfons for saa, even if to person 
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th king ofere Fuerable pots enon which wer beyond the reach of 
Prussian police. It was not enough that Heinrich Heine should launch 
with genuine delight into biting and scornful satire upon this— 
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Das weder Pleisel nach Fach ist, 
Und you den Extremen unsure Zeit 
Ein nlirrisches Gemisch ist— 
moma thing, which is neither flesh nor fish, but 4 foolish mixture of the extremes 
or, looking back upon the promises of 1815 and 1820, should mockingly ex- 
ey ag das sind Schitze 
Wie tet "etn der Niblungshort— 


words of kings! wre treasures indeed! Such is the Nibelung treasure at the 
mati noe ‘they is 


bottom 
Spas, he *s childlessneas, the taste for drink which was attributed to 
Dar erg matters were treated with the grossest freedom, 


ae world of Prussia was of course obliged to refrain from such 
Senate it it did not fail to aim many more or less covert hits at the 
“remanticist.” And what could not be said in Berlin was said abroad; Swiss 
publishers printed and published whatever would not pass the Prussian cen- 
foe Westend joutia ectared for the requirtsnenta af too crt? 
or the requirements of public; 

some scientific papers—more especially the MHallische gaeesar of 

Echtermeyer — set the fashion of liberal politics; they waxed 

Schelling’s philosophy and struck at the royal patron through the mere 
manifesto against romanticism, and in romanticism branded the 
The political lyrists exercised a great ascendency over 
est ton of all, with his daring method and eloquent 
Hoffmann yon Fallersleben, Robert Prutz, Din- 


Ig while the tite they tok up was by no means hostile to the 
words of encouragement and incitement, 
Seeret! Frtdgrcarpee tiers and it was not long be- 
turned against him. Du kénntest deiner Zeit die Banner tragen, 
Pe eee meek (Thou mightest bear the banner of thy 
to the king in his disappointment, “and art content to be its 
bearer: a Hoffinann, Pratz, and others followed his example, some of 
pEsesrouel:s affronts; and even Freiligrath recanted the state- 
pee ak onee moved eo ere to anger, e Lar Dicker sine again: 
than ‘tis betdlomont 0 of a party’ jowed his laurel wreath to be 
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of the country. 
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EOCOLESIASTIOAL ENTANGLEMENTS 


A very large number of points obnoxious to attack were presented by ec- 
clesiastical affairs, over which a singularly unlucky star was certainly in the 
ascendant, whether the king managed them himself or left them to his favour- 
ites, or to Eichhorn, the minister of public worship (Oultus-minister). Two of 
the king’s enterprises, in particular, were a godsend to mockers, though by 
no means devoid of serious meaning—the bishopric of Jerusalem and the com- 
pletion of Cologne cathedral. The idea of founding an episcopal see at Jeru- 
salem in conjunction with England was suggested by the oriental crisis of 1840. 
If it inspired such a fantastic visionary as that enthusiastic Phil-Hellene Ey- 
nard with the desire that King Ludwig of Bavaria in concert with other Chris- 
tian rulers should command the Porte to deliver up the Holy Sepulchre on 
pain of a fresh crusade, and if Ludwig undertook to press this desire upon his 
well-beloved brother-in-law, whose soul he knew to be open to all great and 
noble ideas, we must allow that it was a sign of good sense in the latter that 
he curtailed the extravagant project as he did. 

‘The desire that Protestantism, no less than Roman Catholicism and the 
Greek church, should be represented in the holy places by a dignitary of high 
rank, could not but appeal to a devout Christian, and the fact that the king 
endeavoured to associate the Anglican church with his project is explained 
not only by his own predilections and those of his confidential adviser, Bun- 
sen, but by the very reasonable consideration that without the assistance of 
England he would find his object hard to attain. 

‘There was no question, however, that the whole scheme would appear sin- 
gular and visionary in the eyes of his sceptical contemporaries. The same was 
the case, with a difference, in the matter of the completion of the cathedral. 
Regarded as a purely artistic work it could hardly have failed to command the 
approval of the nation; what displeased them was the fact that the king looked 
upon it as an act of piety, and intended it as a symbol of the harmony of all 
confessions and the unbiassed good-will of the sovereign towards the Roman 
Catholic church. The ceremony of laying the foundation stone, which took 
place on the 4th of September, 1842, nevertheless assumed something of the 
character of a national festival. In glowing language the monarch hailed the 
doors of which he laid the foundation as doorways of a new and better time, 
through which dishonourable endeavours to undermine the concord of Ger- 
man princes and peoples and to disturb the peace of religious confessions 
might never pass. “Through ages of peace among men, rich in the peace of 
God,” he cried, “may the ‘Cathedral of Cologne tower above this city and 
above Germany to the end of time.” At the banquet one of the German sov- 
ereigns who were about him on that occasion, the king of Wirtemberg, called 
for a cheer for the great common fatherland of them all, and Archduke John 
of Austria foisted upon popular parlance the toast, “No Austria, no Prussia! 
A great united Germany, firm-set as her own mountains!” 

The nation, no less than the king, flattered itself with pleasing dreams 
when it talked of peace among the religious confessions. The various sects 
could not keep the peace among their own members, to say nothing of keeping 
it with one another; in the Roman Catholic as in the Protestant camp ten- 
dencies pertinacions and irreconcilable were gathering force and gaining 
ascendency ; and in the coming years quarrels were to run higher over religion 
than over politics, 

In the Roman Catholic church the signal for combat was given by Arnoldi, 
the new bishop of Trevea. In the August of 1844 he ordained that the seam- 
Jess coat of Christ, which was one of the treasures of his cathedral, should be 
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CHRISTIAN CATHOLIC CONGREGATIONS 
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from fifteen different places. Ronge undertook great progresses through the 
whole of Germany, and increased the number of his i in 
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stones thrown at the windows, and the pressure of the throng against the 
doors; the soldiers therefore appeared on the scene and made use of their 
weapons. More violent scenes were prevented only by the speedy flight of 
the prince, the withdrawal of the troops from the town, and, above all, by the 
moderation displayed by Robert Blum, who practically held the mob in his 
hand; then the prestige of the government was gradually re-established. 

But internal dissensions were a far more serious danger to the German- 
Catholic cause than the enmity of the Saxon government and like-minded 
persons in authority. While Czerski’s followers refrained from any great 
divergence from Roman Catholic dogma, and so fully secured the approval of 
orthodox Protestants, mainly by their acceptance of the divinity of Christ, that 
they were in many allowed to hold their services in Protestant churches, 
the followers of Ronge took up the standpoint of modern theological criticism, 
rejected the Apostles’ Creed as the freethinking party among Protestants had 
done, and thereby drew upon themselves the same persecution. 

The new sect maintained its outward unity with difficulty in its synods 
and councils, and more than once had to smooth over or hush up quarrels that 
could not be kept from public knowledge. Moreover, before long it became 
evident that this new religious community was animated by no genuine relig- 
ious force, but that, on the contrary, it was to a great extent maintained by 
political malcontents who used it to cloak democratic and socialistic aspira- 
tions. When the events of the year 1848 made such a cloak superfivous, 
many of the leaders appeared in their true colours, and German-Catholicism 
(Deutschkatholicismus), instead of profiting by the liberty it now enjoyed, be- 
gan gradually to decline. It reached its zenith at the end of 1846, when its 
adherents numbered about sixty thousand, half of whom were in Bilesia, and 
one hundred and fifty-one congregations sent representatives to the council of 
Berlin held at Whitsuntide, 1847. During the next few years, though it may 
have increased numerically by extending its sphere into Austria and Bavaria, 
it completely lost its distinctive character, and confessed the fact by attempt- 
ing to amalgamate with the free Protestant congregations at the councils of 
Leipsic and K6then, in 1850, thereby undermining still more its own vitality 
and that of its confederates. 


HISTORICAL CRITICISM OF CHRISTIANITY 


Nevertheless German-Catholicism and the free congregations were analo- 
gous phenomena, inasmuch as both were impelled by the spirit of the age to 
secede from their mother church, and the strength of both lay in negation 
rather than in creation. In the preceding generation Protestantism had 
passed through a great crisis. The older rationalism, which had endeavoured 
to arrive at a rational comprehension of the Biblical narratives of Old and 
New Testament alike, and to interpret them with prosaic baldness in a sense 
accordant with the enlightenment of the eighteenth century, had spent its 
force. It was so absolutely devoid of religious vitality, and at the same time 
offered so many weak points to dispassionste critical reasoning, that its adhe- 
rents split up continually into smaller parties; on the one hand the devout 
acceptance of divine mysteries, even when they consisted of miracles or in- 
comprehensible dogmas, regained its lost ascendency ; while on the other the 
historical criticiam of the younger generation began to treat the Bible like any 
other book and to try to extricate the historical facts of Christianity from the 
extraneous matter in which the first centuries had embedded them, a task 
which called for years upon years of laborious study. But from the very fact 
that study of this sort was no child’s-play, that it could not all at once produce 
definite results, because, amongst the many pros and cons, criticism itself was 
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Eichhorn's Measures 
The fanatical adherents of orthodoxy baited their opponents to the best of 


their very method of teaching was to be altered; scholastic instruction and 
Peer neticr were to be substituted for open lectures, and the German 
institution of Privatdocenten [teachers who hold no 2p profenssrahity] thus under- 
mined. By this measure the minister incurred boundless unpopularity, which 
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THE PROJECT OF A NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
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the real problem which that decade had to solve, the question, to wit, whether 
the Prussian constitution of estates should be reduced to a form more suitable 
to the requirements of the times or not. There was no doubt that the king 
himself was resolved in the main to answer this question in the affirmative, 
but it was no Jess certain that the form which he had in mind did not answer 
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portion of the press, he rose from his throne, and, erect, he made the 
passionate affirmation: ‘As for me and my house, we serve the Lord!” 


The United Diet in Prussia (1847 A.D.) 


‘The whole tenor of the speech from the throne practically cut off all hope 
of an with the constitutionally-minded depoties, Hermann 
Beckerath wrote: “In profound grief wo went down the stain of the Schloss, 
SL Rneregie ie ebriee a mpeg geet einen oF EN) 

great many deputies, espe- 
cially among eae, Sh neg tee were inclined to take their 


place the same day in the houses of prominent members, 
and it was ved to reply to the speech from the throne by an address, 
Ser ea undertook to request permission to move an oe they 


of February 3rd. Al this patent did not the estates the 
feng ba wdieen, the (Marshal of the diet], Prince von 
Solms-Lich, acceded tothe request; the motion was ado} a ion 


Beckerath, ann, Camphausen, and Mevissen from the Rhine province, 
e from Westphalia, = pa Ly cou from east apres Sho 
a prominent part. They insisted in an n that everything depen 
upon their acquiring a juridical basis, that they could no Leg live upon 
favour and confidence, and that the assembly had an inalienable right to all 
the privileges which Frederick William IIT had promised to the estates in 
They were opposed by Bodelschwingh, the minister, who maintained 
that the juridical of the assembly was the patent of February 3rd and 
that alone, denied that the convocation had anything to do with the late king’s 
eect moved as an amendment the address of his former 

Arnim-Boitzenburg, which simply struck out all the promises which 
Beckerath had enumerated in his address, Ultimately a kind of compromise 
was arrived at, Beckerath’s list being abandoned, on the motion of Alfred von 
Auerswald, and replaced by a proviso maintaining all privileges up to that 
acquired, 

In this form the address secured a majority of four hundred and eighty- 
four yao one hundred and seven, even the princes of the blood-royal yot- 
ing in its favour, with the single exception of heir-apparent, 

king’s reply was moderate in tone; he held to the patent as the only 
basis of their privileges, but promised further improvements in the 
constitution and another session of the diet within the next four years In 
other respects likewise the opposition gained many desirable concessions, 
such as the promise of freedom of the press. 

The government was obviously in a difficult position ; it was not clear 
‘as to its own standpoint and was frequi convicted of self-contradiction in 

On its two most important proposals it was com) ly defeated. In 
first it asked that the diet should warrant the interest of about one 
handred million thalers for a Rentenbank [rent-bank], which was to advance 
to peasants who still owed their landlords the money for their redemp- 

tion for forced labour and other burdens. The project deserved every en- 
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vice of the diet, as a warrant for interest was not a loan, and it was only to 
the latter that their assent was required. The consequence was that the diet 
not only rejected this proposal by an immense majority, but refused to vote 
the thirty millions needed for railway construction; for, as Georg von Vincke 
explained, as long as the rights of the assembly were called in question, it 
could protect them only by exercising them and refusing every demand for 
money. The more protracted the debates were, the bitterer they became. The 
diet passed more and more beyond the control of the government, and still 
neither ‘t nor the king had any thought of yielding. All the talents were un- 
doubtedly in the ranks of the opposition; there was hardly an orator of any 
distinction on the ministerial side except Arnim-Boitzenburg, and the attitude 
of the ministers themselves was awkward and unconciliatory. The opposition 
itself could take up no strong position, could not be really sure of itself; it 
remained in the diet because it had political insight enough to know that it 
ought not to abandon its post; and yet it could not but confess that it thereby 
recognised the diet under its present conditions, while at the same time hold- 
ing fast to the conviction that, without the rights which were withheld from 
it, it had no claim to be regarded as the assembly of estates promised by Fred- 
erick William III. Its whole previous conduct was put to the severest test 
immediately before the close of the session. 


The United Committees 


On the 24th of June three royal messages were sent to the diet, refusing 
the request that the government would refrain from forming united commit- 
tees, such committees being prejudicial to the rights of the diet, and requiring 
them to proceed to the election of the committees and of the commission for 
the national debt. The question then was, should they elect or not? After 
long discussions at party meetings only a few of the opposition, fifty-eight in 
all, among whom were Hansemann, Mevissen, and Vincke, summoned up 
courage to refuse to elect; several chose the easier middle course, and proposed 
to proceed to the election with the proviso that the committees should take no 
steps detrimental to the rights of the diet. Camphausen and Beckenrath were 
the leaders of these protesting electors, who amounted to one hundred and 
fifty-six in all and included almost the whole of East Prussia. The great ma- 
jority, to the number of two hundred and forty-eight, elected without reserva- 
tion. There is no doubt that the method adopted by the one hundred and 
fifty-six was most in accordance with public opinion; unconditional election 
seemed cowardice in the eyes of the people, but refusal was regarded almost, 
as a revolutionary measure. 

The king had no better opinion of the protest, and dismissed the diet very 
ungraciously. He did not pronounce the closing speech himself, but was rep- 
resented by a deputy in the person of Bodelschwingh, while he himself took a 
journey to Breslau. In his contradictory fashion he had let it be understood 
before the election that he should insist upon having his own way in this mat- 
ter, but was prepared to meet the wishes of the diet in other respects, and, in 
particular, contemplated regularly recurring sessions. Bodelschwingh might 
therefore have sweetened the bitter words he had to say to the opposition with 
this concession, and so softened by a note of conciliation the discord in which 
the first parliamentary assembly of Prussia broke up on June 26th, 1847. 
But the desired word remained unspoken, and the members went their several 
ways under the mournful conviction that the king regarded as his enemies the 
men who unquestionably had the majority of the nation behind them, and who 
alone could render him support in great stress of cireumstances.¢ 

On the 17th of January, 1848, the king summoned the elected committees 
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to Berlin, where the scheme of a new penal code was laid before them. But 
it contained so many severe and cruel provisions that the estates almost uni- 
versally demanded vital ameliorations. el high isha rater 
in person closed the assembly of the committees of the estates, His 

dy betokened the influence of the rolling thunder that, Sete Bhs 
Fog Al dete ed litical 
constitution of Europe. Its words were conciliatory rT gladly make 
use of the present op) ity ode oat came 
with the almost u: juest of both curiw I will transfer the periodicity 
murrEa en rth committees to: the waited diet, ed wil limit the sphere of 
the committees in corresponding fashion.” 

‘Had Frederick William IV, even on this 6th of March, made up his mind 
‘to really magnanimons and liberal concessions, i Matera Sete tnt 
sentation, wfernlabed with rights and full pene br which would 


by a faithful and attached people, paigraiinbd taralinae Aba AICTE RIOT OD 
the confusion which was increasing about him to stand unshaken as the most: 
terete) Germany, a firm refuge round which the other races would 
wil ve sought safety? It was not to be. His reluctance to abandon 
the portion of the unlimited power which, according to his own con- 

viction, he had received directly from God, was too deeply rooted, 
“Ben low, with outstretched hand,” as the ae pet a ex- 

at Jt, the estates had met him, He had repulsed them. 
us Priscus refused to buy the nine books of the Cumman 
pibyl tors price, and then, after three of them had been burned, was still 
less willing to grant the same sum for the other six, he was yet wise enough to 
pay just as tas for the last three as the whole collection basil have cost at 
the beginning. But Frederick William TV refused his le when they came 
to him for the last time with what were really very m requests. lve 
days later he was compelled to hand the hundredfold, yea the thonsandfold, 
ped oa been demanded of him, and he received nothing for it, Of the 
posal powet to yee re he had 80 obstinately clung, 8 precious frag- 
er Was 


POLITIOAL SITUATION OF GERMANY AT THE BEGINNING OF 1818 


meen revolutionary year of 1848 has been dealt with in a step- 
ce tal in the literature of history; hence it lives only in the vague rem- 
ntemporaries, according to their various political standpoints, 
cither asa time of humiliation and disgrace or of bitter disappointment and 
the destruction of the brilliant hopes which were entertained of the “glorious” 
rising of the people. The most interested parties, the royalists and the 
have reason enough for this one-sided conception of the events of 
that year, and indeed neither of these two ies can acquit itself of active or 
complicity in thoseevents. Accordin, fhe dene been pre- 
to throw the veil of forgetfulness over nad true course of affairs, rather 
aed it to a closeexamination. Historians have confined themselves 
ion of general facts, and even the moderate party quietly sub- 

mitted the general condemnation. 
No matter what one may think concerning the inner justification or neces- 
a8 well as concerning the immediate results of that stormy time, it is 
bound to remain for all future times one of the most significant, 
pages itly acknowledged and valued, one of the most instractive epochs 
modern , inasinuch as it forms a decided torning point and landmark 
between the past and the future of German political life. The year 1848 set 
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up a warning tablet for the governments as well as the peoples, on which were 
engraved in concise style the words: “Wisdom, Moderation, Order!” Never 
before, in so short a space of time and with so small an expenditure of force, 
had governments so great and seemingly so firmly established, been over- 
thrown, and never before had the popular zeal for unbridled liberty proved 
itself more powerless to form healthy and lasting creations out of its own 
sheer force. 

First of all, this year with the voice of a great nation in thousandfold echo 
proclaims to the governments immediately responsible the truth that all out- 
ward political power, however strongly intrenched behind a well-drilled 
bureaucracy and a numerous army, refuses at the decisive moment to do ser- 
vice unless backed up by a heartily satisfied and therefore reliable people. 
This simple truth has been stated long ago in the Prussian song, and has only 
too often been ignored in responsible places: 


Nelther steed nor horseman 
Do the steep heights insure 
‘Where princes stand. 


But this year proclaims a no less earnest truth to the people: that true 
manly freedom has no more dangerous enemy than the prostitute usurping its 
name, licentiousness; and also the further truth, that the highest benefit of 
this freedom is not to be seized in a frenzied onset, but must be won in earnest 
labour, in the patient and continuous exertion of all good elements, and in the 
moral regeneration of the people. This truth had long ago been recognised by 
the great leader and founder of the Jewish nation, inasmuch as he trained the 
latter to freedom by the forty years’ journey through the desert; but in Ger- 
many this record of Holy Scripture, as well as many another, was long for- 
gotten and lost in vain presumption. It was only necessary for a large num- 
ber of horny-handed political philosophers to trumpet forth freedom, and again 
freedom, from the barricades; and the magic rightly belonging to this word 
did not fail, even in its abuse, to rouse the great masses and carry them away. 
with it. They became simply the plaything of the demagogues, after they had 
become tired of being the plaything of the governments. 

But this was not the case with the masses only, but largely also with those 
extensive circles who with great self-assertion style themselves the “educated 
classes,” because they have studied some science, without—to use Bacon’s 
expression—having tasted or kept the salt of it—religion. These educated 
classes also revelled “with little wit and much comfort” in the new possession 
of freedom, like unto the beggar who comes into an Indian inheritance or wins 
a lottery. And, indeed, this new German freedom of 1848 was far more the 
work of chance and the weakness of the enemy than the result of earnest work 
and noble endeavour, which, according to the Greeks, has precedence over 
every virtue. Certainly here and there, especially in the capital of Prussia, 
there had been fighting in the streets and behind the barricades for some 
hours; but this fight was entirely out of proportion to the results striven for 
and did not even lead to an apparent victory. The troops stormed the bar- 
ricades soon enough, and after obtaining the victory were commanded out of 
the capital—at whose order, is not known to this day—so that the conquered 
revolution remained alone on the spot and could consider itself conqueror. 
Then it not only shook the state to its foundations, but, as we shall see, sub- 
jected the unfortunate and noble monarch to the roughest ill-usage. And this 
humiliation of royalty was not brought about by the malice or treachery of its 
servants and counsellors, but simply through their complete bewilderment by 
a distant event, which event had quite the opposite effect on the people, elec- 
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ve demands of political fanatics by the help of all well-intentioned citi- 
To understand this complete and staggering transformation of things, 
to explain the German revolution, it will be necessary to present a short 
akotch of the history that preceded them. 


Causes which had Produced Discontent 


the and confidently expected re-foundation of national unity an 
freedom. Every advantage of this victory was pocketed by the 
princes, who through the German Act of Confederation of June 8th, 1815, 
were united in a “permanent” confederation, and who in Clause 11 bound 
themselves “not to wage war against one another under any pretext.” They 
also had the graciousness, in Clause 13, to announce to their faithful subjects 
that, “in all states belonging to the confederation a representative assembly, 
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hall, and all who know how rarely and with what assemblies 
succeed in self-mastery, looked forward to its doings in suspense and anxiety. 
‘What was the result? In foreign lands they astonished 
at the moderation of the assembly, at its true to the prince; they 
not know whether to its reserve or to blame its weakness; found 
ot who could under such circumstances convoke such 
an assembly, who A eine ate op amenities cro une ered 
and devotion of his subjects before the eyes of the world. In 


ever, where the estates advanced to the extreme verge of the 


only for advice and concedes to them only the right of giving advice. One 
word would have sufficed to put an end for all time tothe constitutional strife 


Yes, history very soon passed a fearful judgment; after a few weeks Camp- 
hansen was called to be the head of the government and to save the state. 
But he could not stay the avalanche in motion. 

Tn the rest of Germany, Clause 13 of the Act of Confederation was carried 

states 


phere sphere. 7 

What wonder that dissatisfaction should have grown everywhere, since, in 
spite of all zeal on the part of the censorship, it continually received fresh 
support and vigour not only from the daily press, which had taught their pub- 
lie to read between the lines, but also from the official proceedings of the diet 
of the various states, which were struggling for extension of power. This 
deep-seated dissatisfaction, which had already become apparent in 1830 after 
the fall of the Bourbons, had been outwardly kept down by some shedding of 
blood and by the cold-water stream of the Karlsbad Resolutions; but the em- 
bitterment of the minds, the striving for political and national reform, could 
not be abolished shes and in the course of the following years be- 


The governments of the various states did not understand how to direct 
this new wave of thought into the right channel, although they did not quite 
overlook the ever increasing and ever more threatening movement. The 

government, which knew itself to be most in arrears in the payment 
of the popular debt, resolved to open the United Assembly of the provincial 
diets in Berlin on the 11th of April, 1847. But even this representation of 
the people, based as it was on the highly conservative estates, bore loud wit- 


pleco aera 
rower fondamental constitnt its, and especially the q 
‘rennial periodicity of its meetings. It was not until the 5th of March, 1848, 
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party, which, under the leadership of Hecker and Struve and in defiance 
of the censorship, published the Zuschauer (Spectator) in a revolutionary 
spirit. In September, 1847, a meeting of this party at Offenburg proclaimed 
“the self-rale of the people, the right of all to bear arms, progressive income 
taxation, and the guarantee of work by the state.” At a meeting of liberal 
opposition, members of various chambers which the Baden deputy, Von Itz- 
stein, had called at Heppenheim, the representation of the German people at 
the confederation diet was discussed, and on the 12th of February, 1848, four- 
teen days before the Parisian February revolution, Basserman formally made 
a motion tothis effect in the Baden chamber. Foreseeing the approach of the 
destructive storm, he closed the address in support of his motion with the 
words, only too soon to be fulfilled: “‘On the Seine and on the Danube the 
day is approaching its close.” 

The expansive power of these political movements was greatly enhanced 
amongst the most patient sections of the people by the unbearable pressure of 
@ severe agrarian legislation; while in the middle classes, who had found their 
intellectual food in the disintegrating literature of Young Germany, both of 
Christian and Jewish extraction (Borne, Heine, and others), as well as in the 
pantheistic philosophy of Hegel, it was augmented by the immeasurable pre- 
sumption of the bureaucracy, which embittered all the more, because the 
higher offices of the state were treated as the private property of the poorer 
nobility. This bureaucracy had long since accustomed itself to consider the 
citizen not as the bearer of public rights, but, according to the scornful lan- 
guage of Rochow, only as the ratepayer with the “limited understanding of the 
subject,” whose sole duty it was to obey. It thus violated the feeling of right 
and honour as well as the real interests of all classes of society, without dis- 
tinction. 

The serious effects of this system, in spite of the ligature of the press by 
the censorship, could not altogether escape those in power. But instead of 
remedying this condition or at least reconciling the moderates, they knew no 
better counsel than to draw in the reins ever more tightly and to suppress the 
symptoms of the evil. The warning motto which is to be read on the wooden 
bridge at Lucerne under the statue of the shooting Tell, Tensus rumpitur arcus ! 
never occurred to them. The natural, the inevitable result of this short- 
sighted, cynical policy was that the long-existing discontent was transformed. 
ever more into a hostile and desperate bitterness, combined with a sinister long- 
ing for an all-destroying catastrophe, and that the governments were not only 
held responsible for their real faults, but also for all the troubles of this world, 
for the fact is the earth is no paradise and men are no angels. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 188 IN FRANCE 


‘Thus over town and country, north and south, there lay a portentous and 
oppressive calm, as before the burst of a hurricane. Nor was the catastrophe 
slow in arriving, although it did not immediately follow in Germany, but in 
France, that luxuriant breeding place of revolutions. Certainly, in France 
there could be no question of the chief complaints which were raised against 
the governments in Germany ; nevertheless the ruling bourgeois liberalism had 
long turned its sympathies from the bourgeois monarchy, its own revolution- 
ary botchwork, because the citizen king Louis Philippe could not satisfy all 
the inordinate desires of the various party leaders, and even thought of oppos- 
ing a dam to the destructive revolutionary under-current in the person of his 
energetic minister, Guizot. The party of this minister bore the name of “the 
doctrinsires,” but in its whole policy scarcely a trace of earnest political doc- 
trine was to be recognised. It only provoked by petty measures, while it 
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fresh to the instead of the moral 
Pa support gener corruption apserteking: tte 

aeaiete coats who aimed only at the capture of the ministerial 
bureaus, had not to look far for the lever which would suffice to overthrow 


the ministry. the 
there were only two hundred thousand electors who exercised the 


measure of precaution an army of eighty thousand men and four hundred can- 
non had been gathered together in the capital; but the Parisian National 
ened betweon the insurrection and the army “pour donner une 

gouvernement,” in spite of the oath of allegiance, as not disposed to 
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shouted, “Nous no voulons pas Dupin, nows voulons du ) aa 

nator of the reform Daaquate ‘Odilon Barrot hi , to form 

aeny iberal ministry. But all these announcements were received 

outs of scorn against the swindlers “who would lull the Toe penn to 

” by the true sons of the convention arisen from the depths, who, en- 

by the jubilant shouts of the “people,” first demanded the abdica- 

the king; then the proclamation of the republic; and finally a few 

no trifles, which, however, were not at all respectably bourgeois, such as 

the organisation of work, the equalisation of capital and labour, more wages 
and shorter hours. 

In virtue of this almost inconceivable proceeding and almost without a 
blow, the citizen king was in February, 1848, away from a throne won 
by faithlessness and supported by corruption. ith the indispensable um- 
brella he fled ina hackney coach and thus acquired the leisure to reflect on 
the old truth that every revolution, like Saturn, devours its own children. 
Without any real conflict and without any expression of will onthe part of 
the “sovervign nation” La belle France was suddenly transformed into a re- 
public at the command of the Parisian populace and under the leadership of 
ao fantastic ‘Lamartine, a naturalist—Arago, a workman—Albert, a few 
turbulent advocates—and a poscmieey Louis Blanc, who was to be the chief of 
the national workshops to be ve ints 

It might have been expected that a revolution called forth by such petty 
causes and carried through by means so utterly devoid of glory or dignity, 
which was only a loathsome caricature of that of July, 1830, would every- 

SD raaraiteapectaliy in Germany, have aroused antipathy rather than sympathy 
“roving he em phrases of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
A oub in order to furnish the required halo. Bat 
enter ropoatty took place in Sheen for people longed for a revolution, 
and to receive the impulse to it from outside. ele 
ary hurricane swept unimpeded over the vents continent and shook the 
thrones and states even to their foundations, ‘The unchained demon of the 
especially seized the most patient and contemplative nation on the 
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All these and attempts, by which the diet, in 

oa SE sg Bi ee by the terrible logic 
of facts. the small and secondary states the ever-increasing storm had 
already landed the chiefs of the liberal party in the ministerial 5 yet 
Vapl e Ree ND la Tn Munich the elamorous popular 
anger ab the mere rumour of the reappearance of the notorious iis 


Montez, caused King Ludwig to abdicate. But ¢ven in both the 
German states the vrei Bed the government succumbed miserably to 
first attack of a comparati 
of Prussia, this time as in former years, the first cry for a recon- 
id of the German Confederation was raised in the 
provinces, but it must be said to their honour that the procedure 
com 
by 
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paratively pradent and statesmanlike. The address presented 
a Cologne deputation under the leadership of the chief bungo- 
master, Von Wittgenstein, on the morning of the 18th of March, received his 
approval in its essential purport and secured the fulfilment of all just de- 
mands without any violent revolt having taken place. In the other provinces, 
just a8 in Austria, the storm signals appeared even more pronot and vio- 


only through the subsequent events in both capitals “Good-natured” and 
“easy-going” Vienna led the procession in a manner that altogether belied its 
tation. On the 14th of March the inhabitants of that city, with the 

prominent co-operation of the Aula (that is to say, the professors and stu- 
dents of the ited destroyed the assembly house of the estates and the 
villa of Prince Metternich, and, not without the shedding of blood, com; 
the retirement of that statesman, whose policy was comprehended in the 
words, “It will last my time!” On the 15th of March the well-meaning but 
sick and weak emperor Ferdinand was “moved” to proclaim the introduction 
of the liberty of the press and of a national guard, as well as the convocation of 
the estates for the adoption of a constitution. ‘To characterise the misery 
of the times it may here be noted that the official Prussian State Recorder, 
which had only a short while eenay announced the meeting of Austria 
and Prussia for the orderly settlement of German affairs, announced the Vien- 
nese revolution and the aight of Metternich in these words: “To judge from 
sity oe at has now joined the reform movement which it had obstructed for 
80 

These Viennese laurels deprived Berlin of sleep for sheer envy, for the lat- 
ter town order had not yet been materially disturbed. 


THE BERLIN REVOLUTION OF 1548 


Even to this lak Ae darkness reigns over the most important facts of 
the Berlin revolation, especially over the question from whom the most fatal 
‘mistakes and blunders in the action of the government proceeded. The gen- 
‘eral course of affairs, which one must understand in order to follow the subse- 


the capital in more stormy manner than in the Rhenish | ince. AS 
demands, whereupon on the 10th all further 


were prohibited and actually prevented. Onthe 14th of March a 
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street disturbances iting, u 
only when, on Ly Sot asic per clap aceboy Sys ‘The Com- 


mittee of Public Safety, consisting of citizens, was ill-treated in front of the 
tualsoe/ at tee iran Ot eeeelasnd. Bed th sha:nerw guar ee ee 
which fired in defence of the and a student and a merchant were killed. 
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states into a federative state; in all 
introduced, 


Sane s ent would be and a fed- 

eral representation would aieoonir hasta Gamer army would receive a 
federal and a federal commander-in-chief; that a supreme court of the 
confederation would be instituted; all internal cnstoms would be 
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done away with; and ‘@ common standard of cotanas alee eee 
and measures, a8 well as the right of free migration and domicile and the 
liberty of the press, would be introduced, 

For these considerable concessions the king, who had twice appeared on 
the balcony of the castle, was at first greeted with loud cheers, but presently 
Aeay with he litry Jt te ing tae himself his liens An 
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use of arms; suddenly two shots, apparently peed out in 
inner court of the castle; no one was wounded, but the 
the streets calling out, “We are betrayed! To arms!” Within half 
in all streets even the most distant, barricades were raised, as if it 
all prearranged. Armourers’ shops were plundered, individual 
stormed, convicts and imprisoned debtors freed—and then there 
in the streets and houses which raged until three in the morning. 
for the capital petroleum was not yet at the disposal of the revoli 
this fight the troops were victors, but they were ordered to retire 
field without having restored peace, and thus the insurrection was 
certain extent, the character of a victorious revolution. 
Certainly the country would have been spared many a subsequent pee 
pointment and humiliation if the majority of its Wier instead of 
Ratcrehltg speaking of the “glorious revolution,” ; oe this 
simple fact, but had said to themselves that an sane hho had thrown 
away his arms can raise them up again just as easily; and that in virtue of 
the newly-won knowledge of the true relation of power and because of the 
humiliation experienced he would then stand stronger and more 
than before. In forgetting this early, and learning it it inte, lies the solution 
the riddle of the great fiaseo of this year of passion and frenzy. 
Peay on bene of March there appeared a proclamation written 
the night by the king himself, “To my dear einer” Sn wiih it was 
forth that all the desired concessions had already been made, and that the 
troops, “your brothers and countrymen,” made use of their weapons only 
when compelled to do so by the numerous shots fired at them. 
“Now it lies with you, inhabitants of my dear native city, to avert a 
greater evil, Your king and best friend conjures you by all that is sacred to 
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the unfortunate error! Return to your homes satisiled! Remove 
which are still and send to me men imbued with the 
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The Castle is Besieged 


‘The gratitude of the Berliners, more co Bee ot ea 
itself soon enough in return for more than fatherly words, 


arose for a rng ha T. The winisteon Anni aad: Behworin 
on the gallery and song) tf to appease them, but ever eiieet londer came 
the cry: “The king! The king must come!” Then the monarch, In Sroatly 


death, 
to speak, and in face did begin soveral times with the words, “Ac eter rere 


P 

below they called out “Hat off!” ‘The king silently bared his head—then the 
bearers of the biers raised them up towards the king with the demoniacal ery, 
“Give us back our brothers and our fathers!” and then to crown the infernal 
act they intoned the chorus, “Jesus, my trust,” at the end of which the king 
Soe i ase ls eure ma back to her rooms. 

On the 20th of March there was proclaimed a general amnesty, and on the 

, 


to become “the leader of the free, regenerated German nation.” ene 
err scarcely suitable to the situation, may indeed have caused a certain 
patriotic change of sentiment among a portion of tho Berlin population, but 
Ficongtiont the whole of Germany, for ay nt reasons, it was received with 
i dissatisfaction, even with scorn, and only sharpened the otherwise existing 


ipathies, 

On March 22nd, in a great triumphal procession, the obsequies of those 
who had fallen and were resting in one hundred and eighty-seven coffins took 
a se eile, See etal SR An Dome 1S ene ee eee ee ecclesi- 
and laymen. oka fewsmny lire dinaryed aia cane eect 
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hele good faith, but in the glorification of those martyrs there was no want of 
adulation. It is reported that one of the court chaplains an- 
nounved from the pulpit that those who had fallen had escaped from earth, 
and, blessedly transfigured, entered heaven in white raiment and with palms 
in their hands, 

On the 29th of March the ministry of Count Arnim-Boitzenburg was dis- 
missed and a purely liberal one appointed, which consisted of Ludolph Camp- 
hausen, Alfred von Auerswald, Von Reyher, Hansemann, Count Schwerin, 
and Heinrich von Arnim. With the appointment of this liberal ministry the 
victory of the revolution and all its subsequent successes were regarded as 
assured, as it was only a trivial, unimportant matter to build up the new con- 
stitution on the ruins of the absolute state, out of which, according to the firm 
conviction of those excited times, all the blessings of freedom, justice, and 
welfare were to proceed. 

The further course of affairs brought the inevitable disillusionment, and 
again confirmed the old experience that violent revolutions, by releasing all 
evil passions, can only destroy, but not build up. Such revolutions may 
under circumstances become unavoidable through the fault of the rulers as 
well as of the ruled; but even then the result remains just as great an injus- 
tice and misfortune as the cause itself. Nor should it be said that the con- 
demnation so loudly pronounced by ethics and politics on revolutions imparts 
the guarantee of inviolability to every tyrannical government. Even Dr. 
Martin Luther thought that in spite of the commanded obedience of subjects 
in Holy Scripture there would ever be baptised heathens who would not shrink 
from revolution and of returning evil for evil. And Stahl warningly re- 
marks, ‘It is written, ‘The nations shall not rise in rebellion,’ but not, ‘ The 
nations will not rise.’”S 


THE FUTURE EMPEROR AN EXILE IN ENGLAND 


The prince of Prussia, who was beside the king, his brother, in that night 
of sorrow of the 18th of March, was deeply distressed at the downfall of rule 
and order in the state. But almost the hardest part for him to bear was that 
he himself was also involved in the catastrophe in the most unjust manner. 
The insurgents, knowing and fearing him as a firm leader of the troops, at- 
tributed to him the first energetic action of the soldiers: regarding the com- 
bat numerous tales were carried about of the prince having roused them to 
fight by giving the signal with his handkerchief from a window of the castle 
—in a word, of his having led the insurrection, though he had no command 
and had not given a single order. The anger and hatred the ringleaders op- 
posed to their adversaries was turned therefore, not against one of the distin- 
guished officers of the Berlin troops, not even against the king, but solely 
against the prince of Prussia. 

Thereto may be added that there was a serious misunderstanding between 
the prince and his royal brother, as there was between him and the people. 
It is true that he had constantly encouraged the king to show a bold front, 
and when Frederick William, notwithstanding that peace was already as- 
sured, through his own weakness allowed it to escape from his hand, he, like 
many other soldiers—as for instance, General von Prittwitz—was scarcely 
able to refrain from expressing his indignation. According to the testimony 
of persons present, violent words were exchanged between the king and the 
prince, and it seems very credible that in a sudden impulse he may have laid 
his sword at the feet of the monarch, being no longer able to make use of it. 

Of this naturally there could be no serious question, since the prince would 
be the last to give up the cause of the kingdom; buat meanwhile he had to 
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continual work spent in the conscientious fulfilment of his duties seemed to 
have been useless. A weaker nature than his would have broken down under 
the awful blow which struck him—but the prince’s clear head and his valiant 
heart remained unchanged. After the storm which had almost destroyed his 


Dp 
the admiration of all who met him. 
Before leaving the Continent, he held in Ham! a long conversation with 
an officer, Major von Vincke, who was one of his With undisguised 
Ti ornate nae the very proposal his adversaries had repeatedly 


had to the old one. Major von Vincke was so deeply impressed by these words 
that later he openly declared: “ According to my inmost conviction, the prince, 
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eee duke. Their courageous action produced a profound impression 
hout Germany. The victors did not abuse their late-won victory; some 
Berreieny chee bureaucrats were favoured with a serenade of cat- 
calls, and notorious whipping machine known as the “wolf” was 17 
from the police station by the citizens in solemn procession and then de- 
Res oars ar ths thasiovate Were ugainat thet aeminase beraemiesty the hatred 
peop electorate nm dominant bureaucracy. 

“March Ministers” were placed at the head of the administration, Wipper- 
mann and Eberhard being the chosen candidates. These much persecuted 
men acted after the manner of all March ministers, and persecuted everyone 
else whose aspirations went farther than their own, till they were swept aside 
when the reaction set in by the notorious Hassenpfing, nicknamed ‘“ Hassen- 
fiuch” (curse of Hesse). But for a moment the whole of Hesse was brimming 
over with joy and gladness, for the men of Hanau had won a complete 


vietory. 
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Duke William, with the help of his minister, a certain Herr Marschall yon 
fant gevlen, to hae el public a (ae brought ina ae ts two 
nm len, private pro A ie peasantry were ously op- 
pressed, and they rose en masse. The duke was away, the citizens of Wies- 
baden, led by Advocate (Rechtsanwalt) Hergenhahn, forced the authorities 
to open the armoury and allow them to arm themselves, They put forward 
the usual demands, and added that the public Iands must be restored to the 
state. The peasants, realising that the opportunity had arrived for getting 
rid of their feudal burdens, came down Westenwald into the town in 
armed bands. On the 4th nearly thirty thousand armed men were collected 
in Wiesbaden. It was evident that the military had no mind to meddle with 
them, The government made lavish promises, but could give no guarantee in 
the duke’s ‘The tension grew more severe, till at length the duke 
and averted a catastrophe at the last possible moment by granting 
everything that was required of him. But the men of Nassau had grown sus- 
picions, and demanded that they should pay no taxes until the duke had made 
all his promises good. heer lt erae Shpe The duke bore a special 
gradge en the revolutionaries for having made him disgorge the public 
peasants were appeased, Hergenhahn, the “friend of the ie 

pacified the citizens. Every peasant was now free to cut wood and ho 
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game on his own fields, and the feudal dues were abolished. The peasants of 
‘Nassau then did what those of Swabia had done; they left the “townsmen” 
alone to “come by their rights” (“eu ihrem Sach”) as best they could. The 
citizens, here as everywhere, thought that in winning political concessions they 
had won everything. 


Saxony and Hanover 


In Saxony, which had at that time become the happy hunting-ground of 
liberal and radical factions, Leipsic was the first place to be affected by the 
agitation that followed on the news of the revolution in Paris and the various 
provinces of Germany. At the head of the democratic constitutionalist party 
there was Robert Blum, a man who had worked his way up from the prole- 
tariat to the position of @ well-to-do citizen and bookseller, and was famous 
far and wide as a demagogue. His influence with the masses had been shown 
as early as 1845, at the time of the notorious massacre in front of the Hétel 
de Prusse at Leipsic. 

Biedermann, who represented the liberal bourgeoisie, and Arnold Ruge, 
then a red republican, were working in concert with him. Although social- 
istic demands were put forward in Saxony, yet for the moment all currents of 
political feeling coalesced, and it was resolved to present an address of the 
usual tenor to the king. As drawn up by Biedermann it read tamely; Blum 
infused a little fire into it. The town commissioners (Stadtverordneten) ap- 
proved the address and forwarded it to the king. At nine o’clock of the 
evening of the 2nd of March the answer came. An enormous and excited 
crowd, which relieved its feelings by singing the Marseillaise, had collected 
in and about the town hall. The excitement rose higher still when the king’s 
answer arrived. “The king,” Biedermann said, speaking from the balcony 
of the town hall, “received us very kindly, listened to us with great emotion, 
frequently with tears, and gave us an answer written with his own hand, on 
the paper of which the traces of tears are plainly to be seen.” 

This was no doubt extremely touching. The king’s answer, however, was 
less so, for he flatly refused all demands, asserted that the town commission- 
ers of Leipsic had not the support of the people behind them, and simply rep- 
rimanded them for the step they had taken. The crowd was stung to fury, 
and first rushed to the residence of Deputy Brockhaus, where they serenaded 
him with cat-calls and broke his windows. Brockhaus turned aside the tide 
of popular indignation by calling for a cheer for the freedom of the press, 
and promised to vote against the reactionary ministers in future. Blum suc- 
ceeded in pacifying the tumultuous mob for the moment. The town commis- 
sioners resolved to send another deputation to Dresden. The dismissal of the 
censors was one of the popular demands, and these gentlemen themselves, 
becoming aware of the fact, were seized with terror and made a public decla- 
ration in which they, the censors, asserted that “the censorship would lead to 
the ruin of the state.” How long had these gentlemen, on their own showing, 
been labouring at the “ruin of the state”? Traly the kaleidoscope of revo- 
lation reveals many comic pictures. 

The king would not yield; he lamented that “a single commune” had en- 
tered upon the course of “petition” which did not become it; he would treat 
with no one save the estates of his kingdom, which he promised to convoke 
within the next two months, But the men of Leipsic, who had wrung free 
tobacco and a town guard from their government, and abolished the drawn 
swords of the police, were not to be so easily put off. They resolved to insist 
upon their demands and provide themselves with arms. If the king would 
not yield they would start en masse for Dresden. 
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in such demonstrations where the need 
the people was sorest, for neither op- 
pressed peasantry nor starving weavers 
could liye upon the “ideas” of liberalism, 
a German parliament, and freedom of the 


press. 
Hanover had not yet recovered from 
her constitutional struggles and the sub- 
yersion of her constitution de haut en bas 

flood of the great movement 
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representation in the German Contederation was incompatible with the 
monarchical form of government. ‘This brusque reply was intended to show 
that the king was inflexible. ‘The agitation assumed formidable proportions; 
the towns presented addresses; there were disturbances and st 1 demon- 
strations at Gottingen; and the king answered all petitions by 


the 
castle and sent in a deputation; a cabinet conncillor, Miinch- 
hausen by name, appeared with the king’s answer. He could not get a hear 











blustering. 
‘This chaos of opinions found its expression in asgem- 
Heinrich von 3 the against each 
3 the moderates oo in numbers, the 
the greater boldness. To the *, liberty was more im) than : 
they contrived that the fundamental of the German people should 
first considered ; this led to a long war of words; valuable time was expended 
by the hundreds of long-winded speakers. Meanwhile the govern- 
ments were able to 
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and in consequence, on the June, by four hundred and - 
six votes to one hundred and ten, the archduke John of Austria, a 
friend of the people, was chosen Reichsverweser (imperial vicar); he was to 
execute the decisions of the parliament, have the supreme command over ull 
the German armies, and it Germany abroad. its. 
and on the 12th of July the confederation diet laid its authority in the 
of the Reichsverweser and dissolved itself. verweser chose a re- 


preserved, 
try was at the same time king of Denmark; butthe two duchies had their own 
constitution. Now in the northern part of Schleswig a Danish population 
was settled, and though it was continually losing ground to the more culti- 
stronger German element, still it had advant that 
received into the German Confederation with Holstein in 1815, 
committed to the king of Denmark as a separate duchy. Thus 
the desired pretext forcibly to make this country Danish.? 
Christian VIII of Denmark, who ascended the throne in 1839, the 
between the Germans and Danes which was suspended for a time 
throughout 
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assembled; they summed up the law of the land in the statement: the duchies 
Sehleswig and Holstein ate independent sat fly uted ove anther 
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ble; the king, therefore, promised to remedy these latter, to bri bout 
; ‘ore, » 80 a5 ig al 
the acknowl of the integrity of the whole Danish state, The 
communication of this to the Holstein estates was accompanied by the 
prohibition to make it the subject of remonstrance to the 

It was a one-sided decision, which by no means conformed to the law; 
neither did it as became known later, with the results of the investiga- 
rer teen the commission; and it was at the same time an insult to 


to prince ugusten 

the duke of Gliicksburg who was the head of the second branch of the 

line of succession, and many members of the Schleswig knighthood gave 

up the offices which they held. In spite of the prohibition the Holstein 

estates issued an address, and when it was not accepted they laid the matter 

the federal diet and dispersed; others, who were convoked in their 

place, did not appear or joined their predecessors. The people made known 

their consent to the acts of the estates in addresses and in the press. An ex- 

tract from the findings of the commission issued in defence of the Public Let- 
ter, found complete refutation by nine professors of the Kiel university. 


GERMANY INVOLVED IN THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION 


‘The agitation resounded throughout Germany. Then for the first time did 
the -Holstein affair appear in all its importance as a German ques- 
tion, In pamphlets, in the chambers, the rights of the duchies 

and they were promised all necessary assistance for the pro- 


The confederation diet also did not escape the influence of public opinion 
and the weightiness of the matter. It did not accomplish much, but more 
than usual. King Christian had declared that he had never thought of en- 
croaching upon the ini dence of the duchy of Holstein or on its constitu- 
tion, or on any other relation based on law and tradition, or to interfere with 
well-established rights of the agnates, and that he also wished to maintain the 
constitutional right of petition of the estates. Upon this the Federal Assem- 


the 
reserved for themselves their constitutional competence. 
A declaration of the ambassador at the confederation diet acknowledged 
that Holstein and 
ised to leave this union inviolate. 
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monarchy was emphasised, the acknowledgment of which was the question at 
issue. The king held firmly to this; towards this end all his efforts were 
bent. Schleswig was also to serve as a means of holding Holstein. 

Negotiations for this purpose were taken up with the European powers, 

and pamphlets were prepared and circulated which sought to give a 
forced interpretation to the law, and as much as possible to prevent the spread- 
ee of the opposite views. The goal was to be reached by cajoling public 

on and curbing the opposition in the duchies. There were Germans who 
offered their services in aid of this scheme: Count Karl Moltke, who became 
president of the chancery in place of Reventlow, and by devotion to the idea 
of royal absolutism disowned both his native country and his own past; and 
Scheel, a violent, ambitious nature, who, at the head of the Schleswig-Holstein 
government, sought to establish a rigid police régime. The federal laws 
against assemblies and unions, which formerly had not been promulgated in 
the country, were now put into effect. 

But the duchies did not cease their opposition. When theSchleswig assem- 
bly of the estates met October 1st, 1848, under the presidency of Wilhelm 
Beseler, they took the matter up: an address expounded the rights of the 
duchies; three petitions proposed the separation of the administration of the 
duchies from that of the kingdom, the introduction of a common constitution 
with Holstein—this being presented by the duke of Augustenburg—and the 
acceptance of Schleswig into the German Confederation. As the government 
refused to accept these petitions, the majority of the assembly dispersed. 

Then the knights, chiefly led by the prior of the convent of Preetz, Count 
Frits Reventlow, raised their voices, demanding that the rights of the land 
should be established in a constitutional document and provided with the 
requisite guarantees (January 19th, 1847). 

All organs of the land had spoken. Tendencies and parties which other- 
wise went different ways were united here. Even men of more democratic 
tendencies, who laid greater stress on Holstein’s connection with Germany 
than on the former union with Schleswig, the so-called New Holsteiners under 
the leadership of Th. Olshausen, joined in the movement. The approach of 
a crisis was felt and preparations were made to meet it. 

A more active life had awakened in Germany: an endeavour for greater 
unity prevailed among the people. In Holstein and Schleswig it was recog- 
nized that they must join this general movement, and thereby find a support 
for their special rights. 

The king, however, thought to give his aspirations a new foundation. 
A common constitution for the kingdom and the duchies was planned; by 

granting constitational rights, such as had been widely and actively demanded 
in Denmark since his accession, a new union was to be assured, which was to 
supersede the personal union hitherto prevailing. Christian VIII was oceu- 
pied with these plans when death suddenly overtook him, January 20th, 1848. 


FREPERICE VII AND THE FIGHT FOR SCHLESWIG 


As the last of the male line of Frederick III. who by the royal decree 
separated the sneceasion in Denmark from that in Schkewig-Holstein, Freder- 
ick VII became ruler. By his ways of thinking and habits he belonged more 
exclusively than any other of his race to the Danish peopl. and therefore 
looked as a stranger upon his German Lands. wheee rights be encroached upon 
beavity. violating their national feeling and = increasing the inner antago- 
ism that the cuter separation. which the coarse of history brought along, be- 
came al the mor araronale, 
Geod-satured bat apeducated, without a seo for justice or morals, de- 
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theories and revolutionary passions, 


‘Holstein was the most affected. Whilst endeavouring 


from. Spee 
which assembled in Rendsburg (March 18th), posed the union of the 
ae et ae in eaten 6 Fal into the German Confed- 
Seaton, and iting of free rights such as were demanded and granted 
cient oe ree ie deputation which had to convey these desires had 
an audience of Frederick VII, the latter was 
induced by a — movement to dismiss the ministry and to call to his 
counsel the leaders of eres Pe ee 
(March aie). He then himself willing to grant Holstein a free con- 
stitution, to support the endeavours for a German parliament, but on the other 
hand to oo ite the inseparable union of Schleswig with Denmark by a 
common and free constitution (March 24th). Theancient, vigite were thereby 
abolished, the union of Schleswig and Holstein Bae EN foundation on 
which the dominion of the king in the duchies rested undermined. This 
‘was to be carried out by the force of arma. 
The duchies had to concert measures against this, and they did not hesitate 
to do so, In Kiel, the most influential men of Snead elitad teemesleor 


get was formed (March 23rd-24th), which also ineluded Schmidt in 
Bremer ii 


oe a not to are bee feta eiathas The aa ind joined 
in, even officials—those gave up their posts—and the military, 
Fae pal tty Eimeatiot duchies by birth. Rendsburg was taken pos- 
session of by the prince, Se ae ye Pree 2th). 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTRIN WARS (188-1850 A.D.) 


ad 
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and defective leadership resulted in a defeat at Bau (April 9th); almost all 
Schleswig fell into the hands of the Danes. 

The sole dependence of the duchies was now the protection of Germany. 
The king of Prussia, to whom the duke of Augustenburg applied for aid, 
pronounced himself decisively in favour of their rights (March 24th). The 
preliminary parliament declared iteelf in favour of the entry of Schleswig 
into the German Confederation. The confederation diet decided to protect 
the rights of Holstein to unite with Schleswig and acknowledged the provi- 
sional government (April 4th, 12th). Prussian troops under Bonin invaded 
Holstein, followed by the tenth federal corps under Halkett. Wrangel took 
over the command with the order to clear Schleswig of the Danes. 

The Dannevirke was taken by storm (April 23rd), but the Danish army 
was not pursued; the mainland was taken, but Alsen left in the hands of th 
enemy; then Jutland also was occupied, and contributions laid upon it as com- 
pensation for captured German vessels; but it was soon evacuated; even the 
north of Schleswig had to be given up, as the Danes from Alsen threatened 
the Germans in Sundewitt. At Niibel the latter had to retire from the field 
with losses (May 28th), and a fresh attack brought no success (June 5th). 
In the beginning the force at hand was not energetically turned to account, 
but now it no longer sufficed, and the necessary reinforcements were slow in 


iving. 

In the land itself everyone was full of devotion and willing to make sac- 
Tifices; firm and resolved, the people were united in the chief cause, but were 
checked through manifold considerations, and not sufficiently energetic. The 
task they had set themselves was most difficult to perform: that of protecting 
the ancient rights by force of arms against a sovereign who was still recog- 
nised by them as their lawful lord, and of union with the powers of Germany, 
who were themselves in the midst of a process of reorganisation. The relation 
of the volunteers to the regular troops, of the natives to the strangers, caused 
much embarrassment. Political antagonisms arose in the ancient estates, 
which were united in one assembly, and especially in a provincial assembly 
convened on the basis of a general election: a new organisation of internal 
conditions was discussed. In Schleswig itself, which was the chief bone of 
contention, certain Danish influences made themselves felt. The govern- 
ment was urging forward the admission into the German Confederation, but 
to this some of the people were still disinclined, and it was opposed by the 
European powers. 

The latter showed themselves favourable to Denmark, fearing an increase 
of German influence. England recommended division of Schleswig in accord- 
ance with the nationality of the population, but this met with opposition in 
the land. Germany had given only insufficient help; Austria did not favour 
the cause of the duchies. In Prussia the disturbance of commerce caused by 
the ascendency of Denmark at sea was soon severely felt; there they also feared 
a conflict with foreign powers, and complained of being obliged to bear the 
burden alone, and of the attitude of the rest of Germany. In Frankfort deci- 
sion and strength were wanting. 


The Truce of Malms 


Political and diplomatic influences paralysed the military measures. Nego- 
tiations concerning a settlement of the dispute were first undertaken in Lon- 
don through the mediation of England, and then in Malm6 through that of 
Sweden. Prussia was moved to accept the terms of an armistice (July 8th) 
which were so unfavourable and to a high degree even discreditable, and met 
with such general opposition that they were not carried out: fresh negotia- 
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Even in the duchies the matter became endurable. The new government, 
appointed in accordance with the provisions of the armistice, fell to patriotic 
men (October 22nd). The new constitution and the newly decreed laws were 
acknow! ; the command of the army was taken over, in the place of the 
retired pi von Noer, by the Prussian general Bonin, who worked with 
success for its further improvement. On the other hand Frederick VIT soon 
refused to acknowledge the new government, and the stipulated evacuation of 
oe by the Danes did not take place. Only an actual suspension of hastili- 


Meanwhile negotiations for peace were in progress. The duchies desired 
and a firm union. In Demmacieal stress was laid on the sepa- 
ration of Schleswig from Holstein: only a so-called independence of Schleswig 
was to be ted. Prussia, and for a time also the nkfort, authorities, 
agreed to ; but they could not come to terms over the modus operandi. 
Denmark gave notice of a discontinuance of the armistice. When it ex- 
Rees ® governorship, composed of Count Reventlow and Beseler and estab- 
by the Frankfort authorities, took over the management of the affairs 
of the country (1849, March 26th). 'The war was reopened by the brilliant 
fight of Eckernférde against Danish men of war (April 5th), the storming of 
the Diippel Heights by the imperial troops oa 13th), and a victory of the 
Schleswig-Holstein troops under Bonin at Kolding (April 23rd). After some 
delay, the army composed of troops from various German states entered Jut- 
land under the Prussian general, Von Prittwitz, After a new victory at 
Guds6 (May 7th), Bonin undertook the siege of Fredericia. But the chief 
command was deficient in strength and earnestness: and the war was carried 
on, as it were, only in seeming. Peace was desired in Prussia and negotia- 
tions were pursued to thisend. Both the national assembly and the imperial 
government went to destruction in the vain endeavour to obtain unity in Ger- 
many. A reaction against the agitations of the previous year made itself felt, 
which also exercised its influence over the cause of Schleswig-Holstein. 
‘The army of the duchies, deserted by Prittwitz, was beaten, in spite of the 


( . 
diately thereafter Prussia concluded an armistice (July 18th), hea limited 
the governorship to Holstein and subjected Schleswig to the authority of a 
Danish-Prossian Commission and to the occupation of the greater northern 
half pean nae noe rogiand Badiiob tbe soniirn by ruses 
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4th); Danish clergy and teachers ; ina 
When the Danish ‘the new - 
isation of the relations of the duchies to the had been sancti by 
St epee the government of Hi was given over to the 
Jo Else Ge eee At the same time all the 
costly war materials of the army, together with the vessels which the country 
had procured for its protection, were delivered up and brought to Denmark as 

the spoils of victory. 


A commission for the establishment of the frontier between Schleswig and 
ose s which had feed ie doubtful owing to the fact that for a long time 
Sean had been Deni als Schleswig-Holstein, remained without result: 

Chere were not op) 

Thue ended the si guinut Denaark, in the saddest and most inglo- 

tious manner. That w ah the Ea dashionhnd undertaken in conjunction with 

was pronounced an unjustifiable rebellion, for which the country and 
individuals were to suffer, The union of Holstein with Schleswig, the protec- 
tion of which had been undertaken, was severed, and the way was cleared for 
& union of both with Denmark into one state 


THE ATTEMPT TO FORM A CENTRALISED DANISH STATE 


Christian VIII's desire was to bind Schleswig-Holstein with Denmark 
under one constitution: this plan had been taken ap in the last negotiations, 
and was received favourably by the European powers; even Germany yielded, 
although it little answered to ahwanclant rights of the duchies Tt was not 

even insisted that Schleswig and Holstein should remain united as of old, and 
thos join the kingdom: it was only a question of the autonomy of the individ: 
ual duchies, including Lauenburg. By this the annexation of Schleswig to 
Denmark was to be prevented. But though the name was given up, the cause 
was not relinquished. A close political union was urged in the negotiations. 
Proposals were made which were placed before a meeting of notables at Flens- 
burg Olay, 1851); but as they did not come to an agreement, the affair met 
no success, “In Denmark there was achange of ministry, which for a 
me removed the party of the Bider-Danes and brought men w! 0 represented 
the idea of a centralised Danish state, Orstedt and Bluhme, to the government: 
Karl Moltke entered for Schleswig, Reventlow-Criminil, the breeher of the 
former i ped for Holstein (July 31st, October 16th, 1851). 
Some of the former demands were given up and an agreement thus brot it 


in all political affairs was ; the union with Denmark, 
which aa the possession of @ common ruler (per- 
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affairs of the duchies were to be regulated in common with those of Denmark, 
and to these ends there were to be common ministers, a common state council, 
@ common constitution, and a common customs system ; in other affairs Schles- 
wig and Holstein, as well as Lauenburg, were each to be governed indepen- 
dently. Schleswig and the two duchies in the German Confederation were to 
receive special ministers, Schleswig and Holstein, special estate representa- 
tions with the right of assent; only non-political institutions, such as the uni- 
versity, knighthood, the canal, jails, and other matters of subordinate impor- 
tance, were in future to be common to the two duchies. In Schleswig the 
equal rights of the German and Danish nationalities were promised, also an 
extension of the amnesty. 

With this, the German powers considered their task accomplished. Con- 
sent was also given by the confederation diet (July 29th); some of the individ- 
ual governments gave theirs with expressions of regret that the rights of the 
duchies had not been better protected; only a few of the smaller ones refused 
to give their adhesion. 

In reality the rights of the duchies were not protected but destroyed 
when these provisions were executed. The new organisation was to be sealed 
by @ community of the law of succession to the throne. The succession ques- 
tion had had an essential share in the antagonisms and dissensions of the last 
years; without its settlement no peace seemed possible. In Denmark the ab- 
solute validity of the old law of succession had been repealed, but the right of 
succession of women, which it fixed, was maintained. The constitution which 
the duchies gave themselves adhered to the succession of the male line accord- 
ing to the law of primogeniture. This was an essential support for their inde- 
pendence. If Denmark and the duchies were to be politically united, this, 
above all, had to be done away with.‘ 


REACTION AGAINST DEMOCRAOY (188 A.D.) 


As mentioned above, the terms of the truce of Malmé by which the Schles- 
wig-Holstein war was suspended in August, 1848, had been agreed to by the 
Frankfort assembly only after a severe struggle. Violent disputes took place 
between the moderates and the democrats, and two conservative deputies, the 
brave Prussian general, Von Auerswald, and Prince Lichnowsky, were torn to 
pieces by the mob (September 18th). This crime still further roused the 
indignation of the governments against the popular movement, especially 
since in Baden, also, the foundations of all order seemed to be shaken by the 
republican insurrectionary troops under Striive’s leadership, and in Vienna, 
by the insurrection of the 6th of October. Both these attempts of the demo- 
cratic party were choked; though the victory in Vienna was won only after a 
hard struggle. 

Prussia was endangered by no conflicts between contending nationalities, 
such as those which Austria had to face. For here the vast majority of the 
inhabitants were Germans; only a small section was Polish. The Poles, dwell- 
ing for the most part in the south-east portion of the grand duchy of Posen, 
also rose in April, 1848, urged on by their nobility; but the revolt was easily 
suppressed (May), and in spite of much agitation on the part of the nobles 
their efforts against Prussia became daily more hopeless; because the Ger- 
man settlements irresistibly advanced eastward; because the Poles were only 
conquered by civilisation; and because the Prussian government acted in 
strict accordance with the laws, exercised justice towards all, oppressed no 
man. 
More serious convulsions seemed to threaten the Prussian state through the 
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Germans (“the shaper at reas Germnany Only the decided refusal of the 
Austrian government to allow itself to amalgamated with or to 


(Grundrechte) which were * published by the national assembly at Granbtrt 0 on 
“alee of December, 1848, contained many democratic elements. After a 
the “imperial party” finally conquered. On the 28th of March, 


‘i national assembly elected the ki xing of Prussia hereditary 
emperor of Germany. The ae constitution had been pre) at the day 
fore, and it was now by the ministry of the empire and the national 


eranly: According to it the individual states of Germany were to remain 
as they were, but a portion of their political greatness was to be surrendered 
to the imperial power; the emperor was to govern by means of a responsible 
oT Tawi the right to decide on questions of war and peace, to have 
military forces at his disposal, to represent the country abroad. He 
eto, part of the executive power: the legislative power was to be 
by the imperial diet (Reichstag), which was to consist of a state house 
(Staatenhaus) composed of representatives of the princes and parliamentary 
(% of the individual states, and a house of commons 
1 ee net th the ee oe oe the whole 
to @ universal sui ~ An im supreme 
court of justice was to ceerxtanihe Gaaie ct the different states, TMhewe 
were the main provisions. 
‘The fate of Germany now lay in the hands of Frederick William TV, and 
the world waited with anxiety to learn whether he would accept the German 
imperial crown.” 
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am 
dare not and shall not reply, so as not to insult men whom I honour and love, 
and upon whom I look with pride, yea, with gratitade—for consider, what is it 
that would be offered to me? Was the fruit of the horrible labour of the year 
1848 a crown? The thing of which wo spoak does not bear the sign of tho 
holy cross, Sed Pace ‘by the grace of God’ upon the head—it is 
‘no crown. ¢ iron collar of servitude by which the son of more than 
twenty-four rulers, electors, and kings, the head of sixteen million people, the 
master of the most faithful and bravest army in the world, would be made a 
serf of the revolution. Far be it from me! And, moreover, the price of the 
jewel wonld be the breaking of my Soren Metal the [Prussian] diet on the 
26th of February, ‘ to try conjointly with all 
an understanding with the German national assembly as to the future constitu- 
tion of the great Fatherland.’ Iam not one to break this, or any other pledge. 
Tt almost seems to me, my dear Arndt, as if you were labouring under a mis- 
taken idea, which, however, you share with many others; as if you only saw a 
revolution to contend with in the so-called red democracy and the communists 
—that would be a great mistake. For those creatures of hell and death can 
oe only on the moving soil of the revolution. The revolution is the abo- 

of the divine order of things, the contempt for and abrogation of the 
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matter strictly private. Only after the death of both was the 
published. Besides, it may be surmised that Arndt, even after this, had not 
quite given up the hope that the king would agrée, though upon conditions. 
It was rumoured in Berlin at the time that the king had hesitated and was even 
disposed to accept, but that on the preceding day at a hunting party, in which 
the Austrian ambassador Baron von Prokesch had taken part, he had been dis- 
suaded from doing so by the latter. To judge from the above letter, this is 
more than improbable.) 


UTTER FAILURE OF THE ASSEMBLY 


Thus the hopes of the national assembly were frustrated; its support in 
public opinion crumbled to nothing. Twenty-eight German governments did 
indeed declare their consent to the imperial constitution; but the rest, and 
they were the kingdoms (with Austria), refused it and recalled their deputies. 
Most of the other moderates also withdrew, and the democratic residue of the 
assembly, which was still willing to deliberate in Stuttgart (as the “rump par. 
liament”), was there dissolved by the government (June 18th, 1849). ‘Such 
was the-lamentable end of the great German assembly which was to have 
brought about the renascence of Germany. 

Meantime, popular revolts had taken place in various quarters with the 
object of bending the governments under the rule of the Frankfort parliament 
in spite of all that had occurred. The first was in Saxony. Here on the 3rd 
of May the democratic party rose in Dresden and won possession of the 
greater part of the town; the king fled and appealed to Prussia for aid. The 
Prussian troops defeated the fighters of the barricades (6th-9th of May), 
though after an obstinate struggle, and restored order. More dangerous were 
the rebellions in the Palatinate and Baden. In the former, the democratic 
insurrectionary troops occupied almost the whole country, in the latter the 
soldiers themselves went over to the people. The grand duke fled and the 
democrats of Baden elected a provisional government. King Maximilian of 
Bavaria, successor of Ludwig, who had abdicated on the 21st of March, 1848, 
and the grand duke of Baden turned to the king of Prussia for help; in June 
the Prussian troops under the prince of Prussia marched up and quickly sub- 
dued the rebellious countries. 


PRUSSIA ATTEMPTS TO ASSERT HER HEGEMONY. 


Prussia now took in hand the ordering of German affairs generally; 
Frederick William declared that he would take up the work of constitution- 
making and unification which had been begun in Frankfort, and in union 
with the other princes would bring it to a satisfactory issue. He aimed at 
erecting a German federal state under Prussian leadership and with a common 
parliament, and Hanover and Saxony supported him. Thus arose the “alli- 
ance of the three kings” (Dreikinigsbiindnis) of the 26th of May; the other 
states also joined in this union, with the exception, however, of Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg, and it was against their opposition and Austria’s hostile attitude 
that the enterprise suffered shipwreck. For Frederick William, with complete 
frankness, laid before the princes the choice whether they would stand by him 
or not, and as the kings saw that Austria was again recovering her power, 
they went over to her camp. They were unwilling to resign their sovereignty. 
Austria had meantime arrived at a position in which she was prepared to give 
strong support to all the open and secret enemies of Prussia, She had sub- 
dued all the revolted nationalities and was powerful enough to win back her 
lost influence in German affairs also. When Prussia and her adherents (espe- 
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government. Austria now o: a pro- 

test the Erfurt diet which met on the 20th of April, 1850. 

, in conjunction 1 ect aee rgesraaebe pein oeant ea) anes pa Leap 

Hanover, Austria rejected popes jane emer cate st 


lost heart—the more as many distinguished officials and noblemen at the court, 
as well as the foreign ambassadors who dreaded a strong Germany, continually 
increased his disfavour towards the innovations introduced in 1848. This 
made it all the easier for Austria and Bavaria to accomplish their designs; and 
in particular to compel the restoration of the old confederation diet. In this 
they were assisted by affairs in Schleswig-Holstein and in Hesse. 


AUSTRIA RESTORES THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION (1850-1851 AD.) 


We have already related how, after the defeats of the -Holsteinens 
in the summer and autumn of 1850, the revived confederation diet—Austria 
oe adherents—interfered and compelled the duchies to submit to its will. 

In Hesse, also, Prussia and the cause of the German people suffered a bitter 
defeat. In February, 1850, the elector had installed a reactio 
under Hassenpfiug, had then withdrawn from the union, tampered In numer- 
ous instances with the constitution, and found himself, in consequence of all 
this, at strife with his people. The chambers stopped the supplies, and in the 

of ‘September th the elector declared the country in a state of war. 


ps, all i 
they would not break the oath which they had tendered to the constitution; for 
the estates had acted according to law. The elector now demanded help of the 
confederation diet, and Austrian and Bavarian troops readily marched in, 
whilst Prussia stood forward for the Hessian ‘constitution and also sent troops 
to Hesse (beginning of November). 

Thus Germany was divided into two camps: the union, that is, Prussia with 
most of the minor states, and the confederation dict, namely, Austria with the 
cap the former represented the popular canse and wished to help 

and Schleswig-Holsteiners; the latter desired to restore the situa- 
ta as it ales existed before 1848 and to pave the way for a thorough reaction, 
In the background Russia, the pillar of absolutism, threateningly offered her 
mediation. Frederick William gave way; ho sent his minister, the count of 
‘Oe aes eo = the See minister Schwar- 
zenberg emperor re he was met by arrogant demands; 
Prossia must cancel al the tops she had taken to the benefit of Germany, 


minister Radowitz had laid down his the and Mantenffel taken over the 
rar eee ne eas od Ermey Yet for a mo- 
misct the made up his mind to armed resistance; army, chambers, and 

assented. But he found that Prussia was not sufficiently pre- 
great armed contest, and abandoned the idea of war, for which he 
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FAILURE TO MAINTAIN A NATIONAL GERMAN FLEET (1545-1892 A.D.) 


The dissolution and sale at auction of the navy, created in 1848 by German 
ain ogre pet Lapa which the reactionary spirit 
which ruled the diet of the confederation resolved, Late drm 

for protecting the German shores and ships the attacks of 


nited German military power. But lo! when the ships were built 
fed up, andthe crews tow certain extent trained the emp had van- 


were damaged, and the payment of contributions came to a standstill. 
Immediately on the reopening of the diet the question was raised, What 
was to be done with the fleet? A part of the states doubted its indispensable- 
ness, denied the duty of contributing towards it, and even kept back former 
contributions; up to that ae ee ota Yate SS 
‘They were disposed to consi as the property confederation, 
but not as an organic means to fulfil the purposes of the confederation, 
Prussia and Austria proposed that the diet should pronounce against the fur- 
ther maintenance of the fleet as the property of the confederation; and that 
the states which had a real permanent interest in its preservation should specd- 
ily come to an understanding as to the means to be adopted for the purpose. 
Asa begin: ;, a commission of experts was to be formed which, whilst tak- 
ing into consi the Prussian and Austrian marine, was to examine into 
the requirements of the fleet. The experts met in the autumn of 1851; at the 
same time the proposal was put forward by Austria to divide the fleet into 
three sections: Austria was to protect the Adriatic, Prussia the Baltic, and 
the remainder of the German states the North Sea. This proposal was taken 
with acelamations from various quarters and was adopted by the commis- 
sion of Prussia, which thus had a secondary part assigned to her 


eveapemchiny 
of | 
federation 
commerce of the states on the coast. Hanover, Oldenburg, Titbeck, | 
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and Bremen alone showed great interest in the matter. Mecklenburg, though 
she had to defend the coasts of the Baltic, pronounced against the fleet; Den- 
mark and the Netherlands, as members of the confederation for Holstein and 
Limburg, proved themselves antagonistic to German interests, also, in this 
matter. The opinions of the confederate states, as the naval committee de- 
clared on the 31st of December, 1851, varied so much that nearly every vote 
had a different tendency, some even from the very beginning entering a pro- 
test against any remaining solution. 

The diet now resolved not to consider the fleet on the North Sea as the 
property of the confederation after January 1st, 1852, but either to hand it 
over to a “Naval Union” which was just being formed, or to dissolve it. To 
form such a “ Naval Union” the government of Hanover issued on the 20th of 
March an invitation to a congress which was to assemble at Hanover. Prussia 
and Austria, however, as great European powers, were excluded from this in- 
vitation; Hanover, as a state bordering on the North Sea, intended to manage 
the whole thing in order to win over Prussia; but was in its turn obliged to 
learn by experience that nothing could be done in German affairs without the 
aid of Prussia, notwithstanding that Bavaria and Saxony were upholding the 
Hanoverian plans with all their might, and that the former flatly demanded the 
exclusion of Prussia as the condition of its own participation. Wirtemberg, 
Baden, the electorate of Hesse, and Frankfort refrained from all participation. 
The naval congress separated on the 24th of March without any result, and on 
the 2nd of April, 1852, the diet resolved to break up the fleet and to sell the 
ships singly. The two best vessels, Barbarossa and Gefion (the latter was 
taken from the Danes), Prussia took over for 713,700 gulden. For the task 
of winding up the whole sad business of the dismissal of the crews and putting 
the materials up at auction, a man was found in the person of Laurence Han- 
nibal Fischer, ex-state councillor in the grand duchy of Oldenburg, whose re- 
actionary tendencies made it a real enjoyment to him to destroy a work which 
was the outcome of national enthusiasm. The proceeds of the whole fleet, 
which down to July, 1851, had demanded an expenditure of about eight mil- 
lion florins [gulden] were 1,600,000 florins. 

But the task of founding a new German fleet was now assumed by Prussia, 
and the first steps towards it were taken in 1854 by the purchase on the Jade 
Gulf, in the government of Jever in Oldenburg, of the strip of land required 
for the building of a naval port. A Prussian memorial expressly stated at 
that time that Prussia considered this acquisition a continuation of the endeav- 
ours to protect German trade and German navigation./ 


BIRTH OF THE PRUSSIAN CONSTITUTION 


The Austrian reactionary influence ruled from the Tyrolese Alps to the 
North and Baltic seas. There was but one thing which it could not undo. 
Prussia had entered the ranks of the constitutional states, and remained on the 
whole faithful to this advance; and this was, in spite of everything, a great 
gain to the German nation. The national assembly at Berlin (and Branden- 
burg) had not completed the work of drawing up the Prussian constitution ; 
it had gone to pieces in the democratic wreck. On the 5th of December, 
1848, Frederick William IV on his own initiative “granted ” his people a con- 
stitution which was liberal, in consonance with the spirit of the times, and 
partially modelled on the British constitution; the diet (Landtag) consisted 
of two houses; a house of peers (Herrenhaus), composed of representatives of 
the old established landed proprietors, of the larger towns, of the universities, 
and the trusted servants of the crown; and of the house of deputies, which 
the people were to elect in accordance with a new electoral law. In August, 
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1849, the new chambers met at Berlin, and according to the king's direction 

at te‘ als uly Sen a ars Ln 

sworn on 

the 6th of February. Nevertheless, the MD did not allow the 

liberal ideas which formed the foundation of this constitution entirely to pen- 

etrate the administration; the liberal » led by the deputies Schwerin, 

Vincke, and Patow, had to carry on a and difficult struggle with the 

conservatives in the diet; but the main attained, namely, that the 
constitutional spirit spread from the estates to the whole people.® 
THE FAILURE OF GERMAN LIBERALISM IN 1648 

the first half of the nineteenth liberalism in Germany 

enacted part which had f mged to rationalism. Hence the half 

belief, the uncertainty, the shuffling, inherent in it. But as we must look 

upon stage in the transition 


ilised cantons of the Swissconfederacy, which since 1830 had been reorganised 
on a democratic basis cee haiti area ren spite of all the drivel 


y 

‘was too superior to trouble itself about details concerning the material, intel- 
lectual, and moral condition of the people, and which throughout represented 
only the opinions of the bourgeoisie, succeeded here and there—as for in- 
stance, in . its headquarters—in obtaining a momentary fulfilment of 
some of its demands; thereupon, in its smug self-satisfaction, it prated end- 
lessly at the sittings of the chambers, whilst German absolutism gradually 
recovered from the fright of July and prepared at ease the measures which 
were to stop the mouths of these liberal phrasc-makers, 

A-small fraction detached itself from the liberals and pursued revolution- 
ary aims. It was recruited chiefly from the young students who were ready 
to exchange the romanticist hatred of the French for the French republican- 
ism; but a few men also belonged to it, such as Johann Georg August Wirth, 
whose journal, the German , again tanght his countrymen the accents 
tie anger; who, in the spirit of the War of Liberation, had no sym- 
ith France, and wished to see the idea of a republic realised on a 
basis. This fraction based exaggerated hopes on the well-founded 
discontent of the German le, on the excitement caused at that time by 
the events of July, the revolution, and the tragic and heroic struggles 
of Poland. It ed that the German people, who, men and women 
alike, had been so extremely enthusiastic on behalf of the “noble Greeks” in 
1520 and were not less so now for the freedom of the “noble Poles,” could 
surely without very great effort be brought to be enthusiastic about their own 


a 


the forms of the constitution into the German em to be 
fe They wished to consider the common only a8 a substratum 
, Which was to be so divided between the ari: 
the or middle class, that the former might be o1 asa 
house of peers, and the latter as a house of commons. a 
fixed idea with the liberals, 


bly March ministers, who had so fi ‘ully obeyed the supreme wire- 
pullers, were thrown on one side; and a completely justifiable laugh of scorn 
was heard when the dupes, who never tired of praising one another as the best 
and noblest men in Germany, found this treatment “inhuman.” It is unde- 
niable, however, that liberalism was the creed of the undoubted majority of 
those inhabitants of Germany who were at all desirous of a share in public 
life and possessed any sort of political education. Indeed, we must blush to 
acknowledge that the majority in the Frankfort parliament, made up as it 
was of county squires and bishops, bankers and superintendents, privy coun- 
cillors and Spee Catholic and Lutheran Jesuits, impecunious lawyers and 
w journalists, mummy professors, conceited students, petrified 
members of the Zugendbund, and pensioned gymnasts, completely answered to 
the political views peculiar to the majority of the German people at the time 
of the Febroary revolution. In the short period of a year, by means of the 
lever of a free press and free associations, great strides were certainly made 
in political education; but when the nation at last began to ise the 
true character of their “noblest and best men,” it was already too late. A 
democratic party had indeed been formed, but before its organisation had 
gone far enongh to make possible a general German revolution the blow which 
was to shatter it fell. On the 2nd of September, 1850, the confed- 
eration diet, over which so many pathetic funeral orations had been held, 
again took possession of its house of assembly, on the crest of which for a year 
and a half the standard of black, red, gold had fluttered and waved. 
“The rest is silence.” 


NATIONAL DELIRIUM 
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segulurly wasn du 4 bweet broth of patriotic ewotion, Councillors never went 
Junta He Becta without wearing the German cockade in their hats, and consis- 
Mortal menbern marched in the rauks of the town militia There was a cry of 
coutidence: everywhere: confidence in the nation; in the princes; in the good 
cui | ln the vietory of right; in the wisdom and virtue of the March minis- 
fry, Wa the permanence of pievements of March; in German loyalty; 
Ws honesty and honour we noe without end. Recognised court journal- 
Into found It wdvinihle to be silent for a while, or to allude only very timidly 
fo (he love of thes man people for their hereditary ruling families. News- 
fupers whieh bud alwu: i 
Hers pul hemuge to the “countitutionalism on a broad democratic basis” 
red fuk. Caval officials, privy councillors, and 
In were polite b ngly polite, and went about arm- 
Liven, yen, even with the lowest classes, like German broth- 
or. ATL wan apparently, to use a vulgar expression, “one cake.” And yet 
“ly whut, he wanted, with the exception naturally of the 
were on the watch behind their mask. They knew quite 
walla \ rection the gume which they were to win a year 
Hater he mont wertous contusion of ideas und views existed in the genuine 
waity af progres, The most decided of them cast sheep’s eyes on a republic, 
hat Ha cenpect fil dintane ‘There were few men at that time really con- 
acon at doctded nypubl ux, Even honest patriots had not been 
able fo withstand the epidemic of monarehical fever caused by the blind con- 
thienee tithe Mareh ministry, 

Nativual avroganee made itsel( heard also in the silliest fashion. Alsace, 
Donmiith, and the Russiin: provinces on the Raltie, were spoken of as though 
(hoy had been alwady Ciken possession of. One man discussed with the pro- 
Quultty of a statesnim how the thive colours should be arranged on the 
Watianal day and how the Qitaure national should be fashioned; another 
‘vetted bach sounds nsines for the men-of-war in the German fleet of the 
print how it would be possible to recover 
h evpressed himself in Brglish parlis- 
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justifiable exercise of inherited “divine right.” It is absurd to measure with 
founded ou fred aid fustication i ealy  fstier recommendon to the 
falsification is only a further recommendation to the 

; and it is barely just to recognise that the ‘common people,” 


‘THE TRIUMPH OF PRUSSIA 


TA apene facepeere ia a elie ett Nee arth 
classes, and therefore eee ee of the victorious 


thus of the nobility in place. Sait beyond the oon 
nol was power 

Bud ced ni ade ia Reloashae eee nierangs are rate 

eee eet Ee the though the fundamental laws (Grundrechten) were 

abrogated the confederation dict on August 23rd, 1851, many of them 

passed into the legislative code of the various states, an an Catholic 


ech 
restrictions upon the old canon law. In 
Prussia more particularly, the constitution of January Sist, 1850, which was 


cial system likewise 

gerichte (manor courts), which dated from 1850. On Secon baa the old 
administrative system of provinces, circles, and municipalities was restored, 
together with a manorial police and local government, by the lord of the 
manor. The Protestant national church had gained a measure of inde- 
paenoe’ the festiinton in 1850) of an Ober) (High Consistory) 
accordance with a favourite idea of the king’s, but in church government 
and preferment the orthodox party was still in the ascendant by reason of its 
conservatism, and the Stieht lations re-established clerical super- 
vision in the national schools. The paltry spirit in which the press and asso- 
elations were often treated was a fruitful source of irritation. Much was 
done to further the economic prosperity of the country, especially by the con- 
struction of railways; Das masa on the other hand, to prepare it for a 
aa in polities. spite of grievous defects, the army system re- 
mained in all things as it had been, and everything that was required for the 
orien (the need of which was as clear as daylight), such as the funda- 
organisation, the supply of ships, and the acquisition of a North 
Sara port on on the Jade (1853), had to be laboriously wrung by that far- 
, Prince Adalbert, from military prejudices conservative 

rues to this “democratic institution.” 
In Saxony, the leading minister for the time being, Von Beust, restored 
the old estates of 1831, the so-called reactivierte Stinde, as early as 1850, be- 


cause the “0; ion Diet” ( ) refused to abandon the 
Three Kings’ and materially freedom of speech in the 
press and associations. under the of King John (1854-1873), 
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of trade (Gewerbefreiheit) (1861) and the thickening of the meshes of the 
network of railways. In Nassau and Hesse-Darmstadt, Hanover and Meck- 


lenburg, the reaction did away with the 1 new constitutions. Mecklenburg 
reverted to its feudal system of estates (1850); Hanover under George V 
(1851-1866) to the constitution of 1840 (1855). Excellent as the government 
might be in other respects, this continual alteration of the fundamental laws 
destroyed public confidence, and the blind king’s incapacity for seeing matters 
as they really were led him into an exaggerated estimate of his sovereign 
power and prerogative which had the most mischievous effect. 

In south Germany constitutional order was more firmly based than in these 
secondary states of the north. Maximilian II of Bavaria made it a point of 
conscience to respect the rights of popular representation, and therefore dis- 
missed the Von der Pfordten ministry, which came into collision with the diet 
over an increase of military expenditure (1859); after which the judicial 
system and the circle administration were regulated afresh and the network of 
railways brought to much greater perfection. But the king’s chief personal 
ambition was to make his capital of Munich, which his father had transformed 
into a home of German art, a great centre of German learning, notably by 
giving appointments to Protestant scholars from north Germany. In this he 
was successful. Both Wiirtemberg and Baden had a severe stragele with the 
new claims to supremacy advanced by the Roman Catholicchurch. Both states 
at first tried to adjust the situation by a concordat, Wiirtemberg in 1857, 
Baden in 1859; in both the diet refused its assent, and ecclesiastical questions 
were settled by the secular law; in both the Protestant church, reverting to 
the original idea of the Reformation, began to draw the laity to co-operate in 
church government by parish councils and the institution of synods. In the 
process 8 good part of the Frankfort fundamental laws were transferred to 
the Wiirtemberg statute-book; while Baden, under the grand duke Frederick 
(regent from 1852 to 1858), having recovered from the shocks of the stormy 
years in which she had suffered more than most, and having completely re- 
formed her army, became the much-lauded model of a liberal state. 


AUSTRIA AFTER METTERNICH 


In Austria affairs took a very different course. After the storms of the 
revolutionary years and Metternich’s policy of balance, men of note like 
Prince Schwarzenberg (1852), K. L. von Bruck, A. von Bach, and Count Leo 
Thun, brought the absolutist but enlightened policy of Joseph II into the 
ascendant with almost revolutionary violence. Not content with abrogating 
the whole Kremsier constitution—perhaps the most grievous error of Austria’s 
domestic policy, because it deprived reform of the possibility of parliamentary 
support—they did away with the diets of all the Kronldnder, including the 
Hungarian Reichstag, Hungary having “forfeited” her rights by rebellion. 
In truth the pride of Magyardom seemed wholly held in check by the system- 
atic favouritism shown towards the nationalities in Hungary and by a Ger- 
man-speaking bureaucracy, mostly of Czech or Romaic origin. But the 
emancipation of the soil (Grundentlastung) was now carried through; after 
the 1st of October, 1850, the whole empire formed a single economic district; 
Trieste rose to splendour and importance, particularly through the agency of 
the Austrian Lloyd; the construction of the first Alpine railroad over the 
Semmering was completed i in 1857; the fleet was provided with a new organi- 

sation, chiefly by the exertions of the noble Archduke Maximilian; German 
became the official language; and the beautiful port of Pola its naval base, in 
place of Venice. At the same time Count Thun, the first and last minister of 
education for the whole of Austria, took up the thread of the great reform 
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the younger generation of the middle German ex- 
and they consequently lapsed into a sort of undenominational lati- 

the result of which was to the ultramontane nobles 

and still farther from the German middle Thus a fresh element 
of was introduced amidst the opposition of nationalities, which was 
repressed only in name. For years nearly half of the empire could be gov- 
ffaly 1801, Ta addition to this, dhongh th tad glorious tradition 
e ition i 8 army glorious itions 

and was without doubt the most ic institution in the state, it was by 


By leaving the show of n rights untouched in the German middle 
states and securing the docility of the courts by personal relations, etc., Aus- 
tria created a staunch majority in the diet, by means of which she strove, 
contrary to all precedent, to keep Prussia permanently in a minority and de- 
crease the power of the diet for the furtherance of her own interests, 


BISMARCK BEGINS HIS CAREER 


From August of 1851 onwards, this policy on the part of the presiding 
ein was most strenuously opposed at all points by the new Prussian deputy 

the diet, Otto von Bismarck-Schinhausen. By birth a Pomeranian noble- 
man (born April ist, 1515), he had managed his own property as a practical 
farmer since the conclusion of his studies and his brief career in the public 
service. He began his political eareer asa deputy in the Prussian diet and 
the parliament of Erfurt. By openly appearing as the champion of the his- 
toric monarchy against the liberal tendencies of the day and the opponent of 
the Frankfort constitution, he earned both the reputation of a reactionary 
Junker and the confidence of the king, who called him from his parliamentary 
duties to the diplomatic servico—a course of promotion most unusual in Pras- 
sia as he had had no 1a Meet als tani siete None the less he de- 

business at once assurance 0! ‘ect. mastery, supporti 

ies ce ceod akan a nce Da capoal alee thee 
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she should yield to Prussia a practical equality in the direction of the confed- 
eration, as had been the case before 1848, otherwise her resolute opponent. 
On his advice Prussia successfully struck out an independent line of policy 
in two matters of primary importance: she frustrated Austria’s project for 
obtaining admission to the Zollverein, though it was favoured by the middle 
states, merely granting her a commercial treaty upon favourable terms; and 
on the other hand, she induced the Steuerverein of northwest Germany, which 
had become altogether unworkable, to join the Zollverein from the 1st of Jan- 





(1815-1808) 


uary, 1854, and renewed the latter for another twelve years. The Hanseatic 
towns with Holstein and Mecklenburg still stood aloof, but with these excep- 
tions the whole of Germany beyond Austria, an area of more than nine thou- 
sand square miles with thirty-five million inhabitants, had become a single 
economic and political entity. 


THE DAYS OF NAPOLEON IIL 


Meanwhile the face of Europe had changed. The establishment of the 
second Bonaparte empire had elevated a natural enemy of the Vienna Treaty 
of 1815 to the throne, in the person of Napoleon III (1852-1870). He, with 
his reflective and comprehensive, though too doctrinaire policy, desired to 
restore the ascendancy of France, not as his uncle had done, by wars of con- 
quest which were opposed to the whole tendency of European development, 


of the ultimately perished in the conflict. 
Tis agen ly aliying iaselt wit perionnentary’Wnglend, Brak oc ths 
Was W: off, for the destruction of the sea-power of Russia in 
the In the Crimean war which ensued (1853-1556), liberal public 


hae Prussia’s lead. Austria, on. the contrary, constrained Russia 
to evacuate the Danubian principalities by invading them herself, and in the 
compact of December 2nd, 1854, went far towards an armed alliance with the 
western powers. The peace concluded at Paris on March 30th, 1856, insured 


a 
ipality of Neuchitel, which had been Prussian since 1707 but had joined 
confederation on its own account in 1848, and had put down a rising of 


tervened, and so far adjusted the eae that the confederation let the pris- 
oners go Sa and the king resigned all pretensions to Neuchitel ay ire 
of May 26th, 1857. Shortly afterwards, in the following July, the 
monarch, who had been violently excited, was smitten with his first 
stroke, a symptom of long standing and serious brain disease. A second 
attack followed in September, and then his brother William, prince of Prus- 
sia, took his place, first as proxy for the king, and afterwards, when the in- 
eee of the latter became evident, as regent “with no responsibility to any 
but God” on the Sth of October, 1858. Most men expected or feared a liberal 
iia 1 Se etek eae tn peel 
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bei fy aso of hs ob a King Frederick William IV shines out 
reason of his noble bearing and his habits of thought which we 
Man nt nent to vpn! tw ohetvl oul their main features 


p ded the community of all Christianity from a standpoint 
than that of the Roman pope; he considered the Latin and Greek 
es as equal members of the same, having the same rights as the various 
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Protestant churches. The episcopacy of the English, the independent church 
organisations of North America, the Lutherans and Calvinists of the European 
continent, and particularly of Germany, were to him constituent parts of one 
homogeneous fellowship, irrespective of their unions and divisions. In the 
faith of the Evangelicals, which stood above the contingencies of national 
error or transient events, he saw the purest expression of the thought of the 
divine founder, in whose worship he became engrossed with fervent ardour. 


Frederick William’s Political Opinions 


The political opinions of the king had their root in the struggle against 
the first French emperor, against whose oppressive over-lordship Prussia re- 
volted in alliance with the other European powers, and who succumbed to the 
general effort, which was the most popular and intense in Prussia. In the 
emperor, the king did not so much hate the person, as the representative of 
the revolutionary principle, which destroyed all existing, historically-devel- 
oped arrangements and opened every door to usurpation and violence. Legit- 
imacy had for him a value lying outside of his right, inasmuch as it had con- 
stituted the centre of the resistance and had united the forces of the nations 
around itself. He considered it necessary to adhere to the ancient arrange- 
ments which had been founded at the origin of the European states, had 
grown and developed under manifold forms, and seemed capable of still fur- 
ther development. Ho saw their most distinguished expression in the German 
Empire, to the idea of which he adhered and paid homage even during the 
dissolution of unity; to this idea he was devoted; a Germany united and 
armed for the conflict was his ideal, especially since Prussia had to play in it 
almost the first part. As the extent of its territory and of the German league 
had been determined in consequence of the great struggle, he was determined 
to maintain it in union with the allied powers, not seldom in opposition to the 
revolutionary forces. 

For scarcely had the emperor fallen when the tendencies, which he shared 
in the main, but which he understood how to curb in special instances, asserted. 
themselves in full freedom, owing to the shortcomings of the attempted res- 
toration, and on all sides awakened the analogies of their former long and 
successful action. Russia and England were not immediately affected by 
this; Russia made the attempt to shut itself off from the agitation and to 
ward it off as an external enemy; England, actuated by the two-sided nature 
of its constitution, desired to remain neutral. 

The new struggle was fought out in continental Romano-Germanic Europe. 
In the restored Romance countries a widely-spread revolutionary agitation was 
in progress, which by the event of 1830 gained a general preponderance and 
an immeasurable influence over Germany. 

Against this movement Austria and Prussia took up divergent attitudes. 
The former, threatened in its European relations, consistently adhered to its 
policy of absolute resistance, for which it utilised its old reputation in Ger- 
many. The object of the Prussian government, on the other hand, and above 
all of Frederick William IV, was to mould the old institutions in a sense con- 
forming to the requirements of the times, so that no motive would remain by 
which the land could be driven to the other side. The king might perhaps 
have come to an understanding with a modified form of the liberal ideas, 
which, indeed, had already gained an entry into the Prussian state through 
the municipal laws and the legislation concerning landed property; but in 
their train there followed another movement which seemed to him to be 
fraught with general ruin: that of radicalism and socialism which threatened 
to undermine the whole social organisation, and whose adherents rejected the 
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belief in revelation of any kind and even faith in the living God. He consid- 
ered it as his chief duty to oppose these as as Christian, and as man; 
he: the liberal as he discover no palpable limit 


Scien hea rane oie nee 
could be done only by a man who, although an 
severe; who could make concessions as bat would never yield in 


matters of principle; who could have an intelligent conception of the world, 
but whose views were ly rooted in the institutions and the life of olden 


ci) 
raling at first with patriarchal solicitude, but at the same time bepapcrele. | 


fashi perce 
under him, filled with new life and activity, after a process of active fermen- 
tation. In politics two kinds of talent can be distinguished: the conception 
of raling ideas, and the administration of current affairs. Fortunate the 
ruler in whom both are combined to form one whole. Contemporaries re- 
Frederick William IV with not having utilised the circumstances of 
the times resolutely enough, 80 that with all the means at his disposal he ac- 
complished nothing; his doctrine, which was founded on circumstances of the 
past, him from perl ‘the questions of the day energetically, 
onde pir ee I el his constant vacillation made success 
ible and deprived him of general’ confitences So, indeed, it may seem 
Sen eeares the pee on a8 much as is known of them, in their 
Tn tho Sanita pear or a aria ling with and counterbal- 
ancing one another, a nentral policy was a necessity to the Prussian state, not 
Pree ualniatntag the balance, but, above all, in order to maintain 
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time the liveliest consciousness of his own position which imposed on him the 
need of consideration and even of indulgence. And the importance of the 
present moment on the future was ever before him. In his conduct the world 
saw much characterless oscillation and indecision, and not the uniform direc- 
tion which predominated in it. At the present day it is possible to turn one’s 
view from the momentary impression to that which was constant in the poli- 
tics of the king. For if we do not deceive ourselves, the effects of this on the 
Prussian state and Germany appear everywhere important; the conditions of 
the present day are largely based on it. 

It was an extremely important step when he brought the absolute mon- 
archy, as he received it from his predecessors, into connection with a repre- 
sentative and deliberative institution, which, whatever its future develop- 
ment, was bound to curb at all times the monarchical power. This did not 
lead him to the goal he had dreamed of; the liberal and even the democratic 
ideas gained the upper hand. But it was his especial intention to save the 
essential conditions of the monarchy in the new constitution. To him, before 
all others, is due the credit for the provisions of the constitution which made 
the financial existence of the Prussian state independent of the fluctuation of 
parties and the passing preponderance of the opposition; it assured to royalty 
the immediate authority over the army; therein one may recognise the two 
main pillars of monarchy in constitutional Prussia. 


Frederick William’s Permanent Influence 


Although Frederick William IV refused the imperial crown under the 
conditions and circumstances under which it was offered to him, yet he made 
possible and even paved the way for its acquisition under other forms and 
under a different state of affairs. His fundamental thought, to create a con- 
federate state, independent of Austria, but not hostile to that power, was 
eventually realised after the great struggles which have been fought since his 
time. At present that thought dominates the situation of Germany and of 
Europe. 
Frederick William IV carefully and considerately avoided an immediate 
quarrel with the second French emperor; but in the latter’s appearance on 
the ground of revolutionary and military traditions, and in the inner drift of 
the forces in which the powers of the ruler originated and which might carry 
him away against his will, he saw a danger for the continuance of the terri- 
torial arrangements of Europe and Germany, above all of the Prussian state. 
Foreseeing a conflict, he sought to uphold relations with Russia corresponding 
to the old alliance. The service which he rendered to Russia at a critical 
moment ' bore the richest fruit for the Prussian state when the anticipated at- 
tack at last came. 

Throughout the whole of his life Frederick William IV endeavoured to 
keep up friendly relations with England, without being repelled or carried 
away by the passing changes in the politics of the various ministries. This 
endeavour found its conclusion in a fortunate dynastical union; it led toa 
better understanding between the nations and the governments. 

With all this Frederick William IV did not find himself in a firm and 
secure political situation. After the agreement of Olmitz, the relations of 
Prussia and Germany to Austria in the restored confederation became unbear- 
able. If the aim to which Frederick William IV aspired was to be reached, 
namely, the formation and direction of a confederate state, the Prevailing 
opinions had to be approached a step nearer, for on their side also they had 


[ Ranke alludes to the attitude of Prussia during the Crimean War.] 
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CHAPTER X 


THE SEGREGATION OF AUSTRIA 
[1858-1866 a.p.] 


ScarceLy had Frederick William IV laid the reins of 8 of ‘govenmuet tat the 
hands.of his brother and heir, afterwards William I, when immediately evi- 
dence of a completely altered temper was manifested in the ot 
seemed as though a fresh morning wind had risen, and the hoary Gare shee 
which had lain so oppressively on the hearts of all had fled bef Once 
again it was felt in Prossia that a new and better epoch ial ae 

On the 20th of October the chambers met to give the regency 
recognition. Five days later, in the presence of the assembled 
of the people, the prince took the prescribed oath to the tution. 
chambers were dissolved and writs for new elections issued; whilst, hoe 
to the great satisfaction of all citizens, exhorted the officials to abstain from 
bringing any illegal pressure to bear on the electors. On the Sth of November 
the detested Manteuffel and most of his colleagues were dismissed. 

Anton of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen undertook the formation of the new min- 
istry which included Flottwell, Von Schleinitz, Von Patow, General von Bo- 
nin, Count Piickler, and Professor yon Bethmann-Hollweg—men who were 
known as moderate liberals and with the choice of whom the people were well 


sat 

‘The effect on foreign powers of the beneficial turn which had taken piss 
in the views of the Prussian government was also at once manifested. 
wavering course of the Prossian ship of state, bending as it did to 
of wind, had accustomed people to infer that this once proud vessel itv pl 
possessed the power to cut through the waves of events on its mee 
way. But its opponents were soon to learn their mistake. 
ture was there in all its essential parts; all that had been sees wus & Leicio 
hand to guide the helm. Now the contempt into which Prussia had fallen 
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seemed suddenly to give way and the old splendour of the Prussian name be- 
gan to revive, The evidence of this was soon to be shown in astounding fash- 
Fonibetons thiceyes ch olliihixene: 


GERMANY AND THE ITALIAN WAR OF 180 


6 Nay Facial A tele te aE A 
haitrembases a ra ee aca ioNie cca 
Prussia should ei by him or at least remain completely 


pee een ore ries himself not to abandon, 
struge) le, of an ive spec- 
fering suifer everyining to be dose 

lone 
which Prossia might ries for 
her own aggrandisement wii Ger- 


many. 

The prince refused the offer without 
further parley; and when, in June, 
1859, after the great battles of 
and Solferino, it seemed as thi 
Austria must completely succumb 
Ttaly, Prussia endeavoured to prevent 
such a consummation. In union with 
the rest of Germany, the Prussian army 
was placed on a war footing and sent 
to the Rhine. In consequence of 
this threatening movement Napoleon 
deemed it best to make peace as quick- 
ly as possible, On the Sth of J 
concluded the hasty armistice of Villa- 
franca, followed on the 10th of No- 
vember by the Peace of Zurich, For 
the time Austria, in consequence Of Orro Tuxopone, Banox px Mawteurrn. 
Prussin’s determined action, remained (soe -148%) 
in possession of Venetia and her famous 
Quadrilateral, Lombardy fell to Sardinia; and France, as the reward of her 
trouble, compelled the cession to herself of Bavoy and Nice, 

The idea that this war furnished Prussia with an opportunity to bring about. 
the long-desired unification of Germany and build her own supremacy on the 
ruin oe Austria had not been without advocates amongst the Prussians them- 
selves. At the outbreak of the war the socialist agitator, Ferdinand Lassalle, 
supported this view in a pamphlet entitled The Italian War and Prussia’s Task. 
The following is an extract from this pamphlet:* 


LASSALLE UPON THE CONSEQUENCES TO GERMANY OF THE WAR 


Let us now examine the practical political consequences for Germany fof 
this war of 1859]. Is it not evident that the wpractlon political consequences 
of this war benefit no one in a higher degree, hardly any one in the same de- 
gree, as Germany! Is it not evident that Napoleon, doomed by history, in 
spite of his apparent successes, to accomplish everywhere the very opposite 
of what he strove for, accomplishes nothing through this war but—however 
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assembly 
Bregenz; in Olmiitz and Bronzell; in the Austrian executions in and. 
Holstein; and ae unconquered by the Danes, through 
the invasion of an Austrian 


1 inherent in the actual conditions eae cannot be conjured away by 

mere change of forms, Does anyone suppose that things could be altered if a 
national parliament were to meet again at Frankfort? Is a chamber of clected 
representatives to be led as an assembly of magi who can unite diver. 
gencies, combine oppositions, and make impossibilities possible? Is the word. 
ple’s parliament” a magic formula by means of which we can at our own 
black into white? So long as Austria is a non-German state 

with twenty-six millions of non-German inhabitants, so long as Austria is 
foreed by her character of a non-German power into non-German tendencies, 
and so long as she can, if need be, counterbalance the combined power of 
Prussia and the confederation—so long would a parliament at Frankfort, 
whether composed of representatives of the princes or of the People, present 
for a second time the cheerless spectacle of the powerlessness of the delegates 
over the concrete nature of their states and governments; or the members 


get there? We shall say it wilderness never come to an end? How can we 
get there? ‘ shall say it, and this time we shall appeal to very conserva- 


to which a king of Prussia and an archduke of Austria clinked their glasses in 
Cologne long before 1848. ‘Yes, certainly—no Austria and no Prussia! 


No Austria, No Prussia! 


‘Bat this toast was perme Sarees tere idealistic expression of the secret. 
‘The real condition of thi cefepime on a ee 
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with this imaginary unity of the two princes, based as it was to be on “good 
will,” as it fared with Maximilien Robespierre’s idea of equality based on 
“virtue. 

To attain German unity [continues Lassalle] we need only translate the 
words of the royal toast into actual fact. In a visionary utopian form every- 
thing looks beautiful, rose-coloured, poetic; but in its actual accomplishment 
how gloomy, hard, full of tears, bloody! How enthusiastic and inspiriting 
sounded that toast as the glasses rang! Translated into reality, that “No Aus- 
tria, no Prussia,” means nothing else than this—Austria, the Austrian state, 
must be dismembered, torn into shreds, crushed, annihilated, her ashes scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven! We by no means utter these words as par- 
tisans of Prussia, we are moved by nothing but the consciousness that we are 
German. We should say the same if we were Austrian; we should wish the 
same thing to happen to Prussia, if circumstances were altered and the latter 
were in the position of Austria. 

This is the real way of carrying out ‘No Austria, no Prussia,” and the only 
path to German unity. The independent position in the world which Austria 
takes up, relying upon her possessions outside Germany—that is the inevita- 
ble cause of German dualism and of the impossibility of German unity, a cause 
which no palliative measures can remove. With the dismemberment of Aus- 
tria, Prussia as a separate state will fall of itself, just as antithesis and thesis 
cannot exist apart. Austria annihilated, Prussia and Germany become one. 
On the day when the provinces outside Germany, Italy, and Hungary shall 
be torn away from Austria, and she is reduced to the 12,900,000 inhabitants 
(including Bohemia) which belonged to the confederation; when in conse- 
quence she is reduced to a position in which she can compete with Prussia 
neither in population, nor in intelligence, nor in authority; on the day when 
Austria is changed into a simple German province, not only will 12,900,000 
inhabitants, who for the first time will feel themselves to be Germans, be re- 
stored to Germany, but German dualism itself will be blotted out, and Ger- 
man unity will be able to assert itself with the real force of the circumstances 
and, therefore, will become inevitable. 

On the day when the separate state of Austria is destroyed, the standards 
of Bavaria, Wirtemburg, etc., will pale. On that day Germany is reconsti- 
tated. All the rest will naturally follow according to the law of gravitation. 
For unity lies already in the actual circumstances, and these will as undoubt- 
edly find an adequate form for expressing themselves as dualism had found 
in the form of the diet. 

The destruction of that actual constellation of power—that is, the annihi- 
lation of Austria, her separation from her possessions outside Germany—is, 
therefore, a necessary preliminary, which must be carried out before or during 
the agitation which is to succeed in establishing German unity. This prelimi- 
nary must therefore be wished for by all those who ardently desire unity. 
Whatever form one may wish this unity to assume, whether that of a German 
republic, a German empire, or even a compact federation of independent 
states—all these questions may remain open for the time being. All these 
parties must in any case, if they have the intelligence to understand their own 
purposes, work together for the indispensable preliminary condition to any of 
these schemes, namely, the destruction of Austria. 

Well then! Like a galley slave, wild self-seeking in his heart, but weighted 
by the chain and ball of that historical fatality which determines his cause of 
action. Napoleon is about to execute this preliminary to the formation of 
German unity, to remove the great and only obstacle in its way, and spare os 
the odium, the blood, and the civil war which the task would one day inevi- 
tably cost us if we took it into our own hands. By rousing the Italians to the 


of democracy, it is of the very greatest advantage to the German 
It is the very life interest of German policy.* 3 


democratic challenge had, however, passed 3 
PEG RES SRR ends 1859; + 
“sso upiastl pepe Ramps inn gn primate d losses 
those inflicted on her by the Peace of Zurich, still she issued from the 
es mates tak nar and repnutation.¢ 
Tobia eure bebe eta er it of Germany; the troops 
select heal oben pad jucred and forced to a detrimental peace. 
German governments, iis thictiadl peoples alae have said to them- 
selves that the peremrae a Germany had once more been prejudiced. The 
of this could only lend fresh sup) and fresh violence to the gen- 
to put an end to this unworthy situation. But the peo) 
possessed no state organ, by which it could have given expression to its will; 
a et ition of culture it 
ocen} thirteen handred before, for other the people would 
in of thousands in order to cross the Rhine or 
and give vent to their anger in robbery, murder, and arson. 
otherwise: they adapted themselves to the progress of civilisation, which 
Baaly aoe forth a wi but also astonished and frightened foreign 


the same year (1859), on the same day (November 10th) which by the 
Peace of Zurich broke off former relations of Germany to , the Ger- 
man people celebrated in the festival of Schiller their material and intellectual 
unity—a festival such as no other people had sna ae before, Tt was cele- 
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was the strength and the power hah would help this necessity to conquer? 
‘The attempts of the German national assembly to establish a better constitu- 
tion for all Germany had been so completely shattered that for long nothing 
similar had been thought of. Apart from the insufficiency of their power, 
secondary and small states were too divided in Shes opdetOtar and interests 
Un Sie hppee teeter! tre ‘This was proved by a long experience with 
are ye eres are a enous invelres in eon- 
ee ee tn trusels conditions ware more simple. Prussia was 
paces Tee state, and it was for this reason that the majority of 
the national assembly and that of the German people had been in favour of 
Prussian leadership, which Prussia had itself rejected. Meanwhile the same 
Srelations existed, and the “little German” or Prassian party made use 
experience gained to form, under the name of “national union,” an 
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association of men who announced the union of Germany under the leadership 
of Prussia as the goal to be reached, although they still rejected the complete 
exclusion of Austriafrom Germany. The situation in Germany,and especially 
in Prussia seemed to give no small support to these endeavours, whilst affairs 
in Europe called too loudly and earnestly for a closer union of the German 
forces for them not to be heard. 

The revolution begun in Italy in the year 1859 had continued unrestrainedly, 
and had led to results which the great leaders of the Italian people, Garibaldi 
and Mazzini, had only aspired to, but the quick fulfilment of eich no one had 





Wits I 
(a797-1888) 


expected. Not only had Austria been banished from Lombardy, and her 
allied princes of Tuscany, Parma, and Modena from their states, but the eocle- 
siastical states had lost part of their provinces to Sardinia, which was allied to 
the revolution; and in 1860 the hero Garibaldi, landing in Sicily with a hand- 
ful of volunteers, within a few months had the whole kingdom of Naples in 
his hands and ceded it to the king of Sardinia, who now assumed the title of 
king of Italy. But this was far beyond the goal which Napoleon III, the 
prime mover in the revolution, had set himself, and over which he had to agree 
to the Peace of Zurich with Austria. To stay the flood of events was no longer 
possible; nevertheless Napoleon had accepted payment for his support of aw 
by the concession of Nice and Savoy to France, although at the beginning of 
the war he had refused every acquisition. 

The German nation had contemplated this revolution, that bordered on the 
marvellous, with the greatest astonishment, but also with a variety of other 
feelings. The feeling which outweighed all the rest, amongst princes as 
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victions/ 
The programme put forward in the speech with which the prince 
greeted the new popular ministry he had formed after Manteuffel’s ‘iseleal 


the 
The government carried out the reorganisation, the funds for 
which had been granted for one year only, a5 though it had been definitive, 
and on the new session an open struggle began; but once more the expendi- 
ture was authorised as an extraordinary one, 


THE ACCESSION OF WILLIAM I (1961 A-D.) 


Meantime, on the 2nd of January, 1861, Frederick William IV died, and 
in October the coronation took place. ‘The new elections, in which the newly 
party of progress for the first time came into prominence, were in 
favour of the opposition; after a short session the house was dissolved and a 
change of mi ensued. ‘The elections of the 6th of May, 1862, furnished 
another defeat to the government; the house refused the whole cost of the 
, and the king now sent for Bismarck, who, after the close of the 

session, formed a new ministry. 

Ovations were made to the deputies by their constituents, whilst the gov- 
ernment was not backward in administering punishments, The king himself 
was much shaken by the conflict, but unbending. On the 14th of January, 
1563, the new session was opened; at the debates on the address and on the 
question of the convention with Kussia excited scenes took place, and the con- 
test over the disciplinary powers of pel cimore brought the conflict to its 
height. The government issued press ordinances, and, on the 2nd of Septem- 
ber, dissolved the house. Nor did the new elections change anything, and 
meantime the Schleswig-Holstein question had become acute; on the 9th of 

| mrieet demanded authority for a state loan of 12,000,000 
“in view of the present aspect of the questions in dispute between 
‘. W.—VoK. xv. Br 
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Denmark and Germany”; instead of which the house directed an address to 
the king, requesting him to withdraw from the London Protocol, recognise the 
prince of Augustenburg, and endeavour to procure him help from the German 
Confederation (December 18th). On the 27th the king answered by a refus- 
al: he could not withdraw from the treaties concluded in 1852 without tak- 
ing national relations into consideration, the succession question would be 
weighed by the confederation, and he requested the grant of the loan, concern- 
ing which Bismarck declared in the committee that he hoped it would be 
granted—“ otherwise we must take it where we can get it.” The committee 
recommended a refusal, and after a warm debate the loan was rejected by two 
hundred and seventy-five to fifty-one votes, and resolutions were taken which 
protested against the occupation of the duchies by Austria and Prussia as great 
powers, and declared for all time that every loan raised without the sanction 
of the chamber was opposed to the constitution and not binding. On the 25th 
of January, 1864, the session was closed. 

The Danish war exercised no influence on home affairs. The session which 
began on the 14th of January, 1865, passed fruitlessly ; a majority, besides re- 
jecting the military law and the budget, also refused the ratification of the 
war expenses, the scheme for the foundation of a fleet, and the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein policy of the government; the debates were so bitter that Bismarck sent 
Virchow a challenge, which the house forbade him to accept. On the 17th of 
June the session closed. The punishment of officials, of associations, of the 
press, by the minister Eulenburg, continued; confirmation of communal elec- 
tions was generally refused, and the municipal authorities abstained from any 
loyal demonstrations. In the new session, beginning the 15th of January, 
1866, the union of Lauenburg with the crown was declared illegal, since the 
consent of the diet was lacking; indignation rose still higher when the depu- 
ties Frentzel and Twesten were impeached for certain speeches uttered by them 
in the house, and a decision of the superior tribunal, after appointing two 
auxiliary judges, declared by a majority of one vote that the impeachment 
was justifiable. On Hoverbeck’s motion the house declared that Article 84 
of the constitution had been infringed. Bismarck refused to accept these 
resolutions, and on the 23rd of February the session closed.i 

Even under the retired ministry, in the politics of the Zollverein the Prus- 
sian government had gained a decisive victory over Austria, as over the small 
states, inasmuch as it compelled the latter under the threat of the breaking of 
the Zollverein to give up their opposition to the commercial treaty formed 
with France and opposed by Austria. The secondary and small states, terri- 
fied at the condition of Europeand the plans of Prussia, adopted many courses 
more theoretical than practical in order to bring about a reorganisation of the 
constitution of the confederation. The emperor of Austria also came to their 
assistance in so far as to assemble the German princes around him on the 16th 
of August, 1863, at Frankfort, and lay before them his plans of a constitution 
for the confederation. The king of Prussia, being in no position to use force, 
held aloof; and thus the whole plan fell through. A few months afterwards 
it was followed by another to which circumstances granted a greater impor- 
tance. 

THE DISPLACEMENT OF THE POWERS 


The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, through the European diplomacy 
in the London Protocol, had been intruded upon by conditions which neither 
their own estates nor the German Confederation had acknowledged. On the 
basis of this protocol the king, Frederick VII, by means of the so-called 
March Patent (March 30th, 1863) had given a constitution by which Schles- 
wig and Holstein were subjected to quite different political laws and condi- 


reduced Holstein to provincial dependence. parliament called together 

ee Ge sean are hea ipa frais ema apes oe 
of November. The king died on the 15th, whereupon his guccessor 

of Gli ascended Danish 


as Christian IX. He also, building on public in 


as well as on the sympathy of the peas 
This gave cause for fresh agitation sapported by 
the ee nthe a eee Re libera- 
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ie enrnngee recon fe Tra the condition of Germany like that 

Enrope had wholly changed. The oriental and Italian wars and also the 

Sarees provinces, which had been the result of these wars, had funda- 

displaced the relations of the powers to one another; a state of reci a 
had succeeded the 


BISMARCK AND MILITARY REFORM 


Austria was embarrassed by serious constitutional troubles, increased by 
financial difficulties, whilst Prussia could enter into the combat with the ener- 
gy ofanew flight. At her head stood anew king, who, although in many things 
he adhered to the ideas of his predecessors, kept nevertheless a keen eye on 
modern progress. He might have little understanding and still less care for 

ntary affairs; but, on the other hand, from his youth he had grown up 
with and been intrusted with the army, had often seen its action decisive in 
state affairs, and therefore wished to develop it 50 as to be armed for every 

‘The organisation of the army undertaken by him brought him into 
serious collision with the people’s representatives, but in Bismarck he found a 
man who was capable of removing even this obstacle for him. Bismarck, 
highly gifted by nature, having as envoy to the confederation diet learned to 
know and despise the action of the small states, having seen the effects of the 
causes of the Anstrian weaknesses and success, and investigated the higher 
polities of St. Peters! and Paris, had come to the by no means new conclu- 

men 
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THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR OF 1864 


‘The German Confederation, as often remarked, had not acknowledged the 
settlements of the London Protocol. On the 23rd of December, 1863, a fed- 
eral army of six thousand Saxons and Hanoverians, under the command of 
the Saxon general Hake, invaded Holstein, whilst an Austrian and Prussian 
corps of five thousand men formed the reserve. On the 30th the duke of 
Angustenburg, summoned by the inhabitants of the duchies, took up his 
residence at Kiel. As the affair went so smoothly, Bismarck resolved to 
take another step. He had no difficulty in winning Austria, which had its 
hands full with its own affairs, over to his opinion. He persuaded the Aus- 
trian cabinet to take the lead in the affair by circumventing the confedera- 
tion conjointly with Russia. On the 11th of January, 1864, the two great 
powers proposed to the confederation that in case the Danish government 
did not recall the November constitution Schleswig should be forfeited; to 
which proposal the confederation assembly could not agree, as it contained 
an acknowledgment of the London Protocol. Then the two great powers 
declared they would take the matter into their own hands. The protests, 
threats, mobilisations of the small states remained without success. On the 
other hand Austria and Prussia acted with greater decision and force. On 
the 16th of January they produced their ultimatum, which was the sup- 
pression of the constitution in Copenhagen; and on the refusal of the Danish 
cabinet, the allies, namely, twenty-eight thousand Austrians and forty-three 
thousand Prussians under the command of the Prussian general Wrangel, 
invaded Holstein. The attempts at pacification made by Bismarck in the 
Prussian senate as well as at the confederation diet met with no success either 
there or amongst the German nation; nevertheless the “first powers,” as Aus- 
tria and Prussia liked to call themselves, were not misled by this: Bismarck 
closed his refractory diet after the Prussian troops had advanced into Ham- 
burg, Liibeck, and Oldenburg as if they were hostile countries. On the 25th 
the German standard planted in Kiel had to make way for the Prussian, and 
on the 1st of February the allies crossed the Eider. The war was successful 
to the allies. From victory to victory they advanced to Jutland. 

English diplomacy had made every effort imaginable to save the London 
Protocol and the integrity of the Danish state; but the sole price at which 
Napoleon conjointly with England would venture on the strife, the conquest 
of the left bank of the Rhine, seemed too high, and so it satisfied itself by 
inviting the subscribers of the protocol to a conference in London. The lat- 
ter met, for no other purpose than the rupture of the protocol, from which the 
German powers also detached themselves, and to confirm the overthrow of the 
Danish state, which at the close of this diplomatic tournament saw itself 
thrown on its own resources. Under these circumstances Danish bravery 
could accomplish nothing. Alsen was conquered, as was also Jutland. In 
days gone by German banners had floated at the northern extremity of this 
peninsula, which is known in German history by the spear throw of the empe- 
ror Otto I. Denmark sought for peace, which was concluded in Vienna on 
October 30th. By it Denmark ceded Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg to 
Austria and Prussia. This was a highly dangerous provision; for must not 
the two possessors naturally enter into dispute over the right of possession, 
and the object of strife in the end be lost to both? 

The danger was imminent, the strife of the two possessors unavoidable; 
and a fatal issue was prevented ouly by the persons who stood ‘at the head of 
the Prussian state. They had already given the whole affair its energetic dé- 
nouement and now led to a further happy decision. They arrived at this 
through their precise knowledge of the position of European affairs, and by 


ipaigns, 
gained. Butalthongh in peace the trophies of victory were equally 
to both there was so great a difference in the situation of the 
allies that Laat by dria only. Prussia had raised more 
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occupied by internal dissensions, was by no means in a posi- 
If possible Austria must be reduced to still greater dependence. 
was attained as it had already been attained in the economical 


concerning the renewal of the Zollverein had dragged on 
than two years; finally even the Bavarian saw itself 
treaty drawn up by Prussia, wl on the 12th of Octo- 
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Arcee the conditions imposed by Austria and thereby cut off all her chances 
a future entry into the Zollverein, ‘The victory of Prussia was complete 
and well to help her settle the question of the duchies. 

Immediately after the peace, when the Austrian troops were slowly with- 
drawing, Prussia, regardless of the German Confederation and the rights of 
the duke of Av mburg, had also taken possession of Holstein. 


of 
although the defects in her former policy were now realised, and althongh in 
conseq' 


in dispute before the confederation assembly in favour of the Prussians, 
‘Thus, on the 7th of December, the assembly declared the action at an end, the 
Hanoverian and Saxon troops retired, the committee of the confederation 
handed over the province to the Austrians and Prussians, and Prossia now 
saw herself mistress of the duchies, the possession of which could no longer be 
seriously threatened by far-off Austria. 
There was but one right which could be established, namely, that of the 
i of Germany, which in this instanco might be taken as identical with 
the ian. To establish herself in the full possession of this right was 
henceforth the sole endeavour of Prussia, But Austria resisted. In its note 
of the 22nd of February, 1865, the Prussian government stated its demands, 
by the granting of which alone the formation of a new state of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein was not to be contemplated as danger for the interests of Prussia and 
These demands were the blending of the Schleswig-Holstein mili- 
ay nayal organisation with the Prussian, the cession of certain provinces, 
the concession of some important sovereign rights. 


THE CONVENTION OF GASTEEN (1865 A.D.) 


Bat neither Austria, nor the duke of Augustenburg, nor the confederation 
would: ‘these requests. Prussia now negotiated all round, but prepared 
armaments; even Bismarck no longer made it a secret that he desired 

_ But he first assured himself of the diplomatic position and by a confer- 

the Bavarian minister, Von der Pfordten, he sought to make the 


which he did not succeed in doing. Meanwhile the bursting of the storm was 
{ averted, Austria, occupied with troubles at home, agreed in the 
‘in Convention (August 14th) that the rights of both governments in the 
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duchies should be reserved until a final issue of the affair; but Prussia took 
over the government of Schleswig, whilst that of Holstein remained to Aus- 
tria, which on the other hand yielded her rights over Lauenberg to Prussia 
for two and a half million Danish reichsthalers, The harbour of Kiel as well 
as the right to garrison Rendsburg were to be handed over to Prussia by Aus- 
tria. Thus disposed, Prussia prepared herself for the inevitable war. 

As the Prussian cabinet had made sure of the Russian and French neutral- 
ity, the other powers were scarcely taken into consideration. Nevertheless, 
Austria was such a formidable adversary that it seemed dangerous to go 
against her, in spite of her unsettled condition, without allies. These could 
be found only in the revolution or in Italy. Prussia, in defiance of the secon- 
dary states, had just entered into a commercial treaty with that country. The 
political question had also been discussed beween the two cabinets. These 
negotiations advanced side by side with the armaments, and in the spring of 
1866 both were complete. That it might be left undisturbed, on the 23rd of 
February, 1866, the Prussian government dismissed its diet, which was in 
favour of the rights of the duchies and the duke. Everything combined to 
urge on a war in which Bismarck wished to assure Bimselt of another confed- 
erate—the German people. 


PRUBSIA AT ODDS WITH THE CONFEDERATION 


At the outbreak of the Schleswig-Holstein development the adherents of 
all the German chambers, and those from Austria and Prussia as well as from 
the small states, had assembled in Frankfort to declare, in the face of the op- 
posing interests of the various German states, that under existing conditions 
the “right of the Germans to a general representation of the people, a parlia- 
ment,” was no longer admitted. After the Gastein Convention, as the out- 
break of intestine war appeared more and more inevitable, the deputies of the 
democratic party assembled to raise a cry for a “central power and parlia- 
ment standing above the government.” The assembly of deputies of the 1st 
of October, in which only one member from Austria and eight from Prussia 
took part, declared itself for the convening of a parliament. Bismarck, who 
after the Gastein Convention was raised to the rank of count, seized the idea: 
it would be conducive to the attainment of his object. By cleverly turning it 
to account he could attain far more than would have been possible by the set- 
tlement of the Schleswig-Holstein question. 

He now cast the idea of a federal reform among the people. The cireum- 
stance that Austria in her need again clamoured for the rights of the confed- 
eration must have strengthened him in his actions, After he had completed 
his preparations, on the 24th of March, 1866, he directed a circular to the 
confederate governments in which, referring to the inadequateness of the or- 
ganisation of the confederation, he threateningly held the fate of Poland before 
the German people, and as the interests of Germany and Prussia were “already 
identical by geographical situation,” he placed the direct question before the 
confederate governments as to whether or not Prussia could reckon on their 
support in a war against Austria. All these governments answered evasively, 
whilst Bavaria once more sought to mediate. Then Prussia turned to the con- 
federation, and on the 9th of April laid before it a plan of reform, stating 
that in this the royal government agreed with the nation, and, supported by 
this agreement, demanded that for the carrying out of the work of reform “an 
assembly elected from all parts of Germany ” should be convoked. The pro- 
posal was referred to a committee. 

Meanwhile war was becoming more and more imminent, as neither of the 
opponents would consent to demobilisation. In vain did the people call for 
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peace; the die was already cast. Even the attempt at mediation on the 

onthe, Lee was Prussia Lal Lene ee 
to invade which had been occupied by Austria since the Gastein 


strife of parties in Prussia came to an end on this 14th of Jane. As soon as 
it was understood that there was no evading the struggle for the honour or 
rather for the very existence of the state, the whole nation was resolved to 
sustain the contest with unbounded self-devotion. No one concealed from 


many, as 

vain that King William offered to the rulers in Hanover, Dresden, and Cassel 
the assurance of the complete integrity of their sovereignty if La would re- 
main neutral. He was met at first evasive answers, then decided 
refusals, The small courts were too deeply penetrated with faith in the 
eight hundred thousand men which were at the disposal of Austria—on 
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acre nel tam ane epitome aedly NeeTIed bn Lite at letae ee 
tricts of the state would not be exposed at the beginning of the war to a hos 
tile attack, which, had the Ai acted in a decided fashion, would have 

unavoidable, particularly as Silesia. Who can measure the re- 
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the Croats and Pandours had fallen on the Prossianst For, as a mel- 
of the internal dissensions of the Austrian state, the Viennese 
were compelled to send the German troops to Italy, and to reserve 
and Slavs for the struggle with Prussia in order to secure them- 
against desertion and insubordination, 

was the greatest piece of good luck for the Prussians and their country 
Napoleon IIT fancied himself to be acting very prudently in standing 
asa spectator of the coming struggle. Like every one else he 
cherished conviction that the opponents were at least equal in strength, 
and that, therefore, the war would go on till both sides were exhausted. 
France would then be able to step in between the combatants as peacemaker, 
and stipulate, still more advantageously than in Italy, for her reward as me- 
diator, Prussia had now to contend only Gite the Austrian and German 
armies. But this was a task sufficient to call forth the supreme efforts of all 
the forces of the state. On either side powerful armies stood completely 
e Still both hesitated to strike the first blow. The reluctance for a 
stn deca at she wld kept the sword in the sheath. But when 
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tia declared that she would suspend hostilities only on condition that 
should renounce any extension of territory—a condition by which the 
acquisition of Schleswig-Holstein would be prevented and the number of the 
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ininor states dependent on Vienna would be still further increased—then it 
was no longer possible to think of a peaceful settlement. 

The imperial army, under the supreme command of Benedek, stood ina 
wide semicircle on the upper Elbe. With her army ordered in three great 
divisions, Prussia marched against the enemy. Prince Frederick Charles com- 
manded the first, the crown prince the second; the army of the Elbe, the 
third, was under General Herwarth von Bittenfeld. Two lesser divisions 
under Vogel von Falckenstein were sent forward to central Germany, in order 
to unite with the troops of Manteuffel which were advancing from Schleswig 
to the contest with the minor German 
states. King William had reserved for 
himself the chief command of the whole 
enterprise. Moltke was at the head 
of the general staff. 

The king of Saxony had marched 
with all his troops and his treasure into 
Bohemia to fight by Austria’s side 
against Prussia. Only at the almost 
impregnable Konigstein the Saxon gar- 
rison remained till the conclusion of 

. Thus on the 18th of June, 
1866, the army of the Elbe was able 
to enter Dresden without resistance. 
There everyone was so firmly con- 
vinced of the speedy and complete 
victory of the Austrians that, as the 
Prussians marched through, something 
like pity was bestowed on these hosta, 
of which certainly not a man would re- 

Von Roon turn alive from Bohemia. As more 

(1803-1878) and more regiments appeared and the 

procession seemed to be absolutely in- 

terminable, the people of Dresden sail: “There cannot be so many soldiers; 

the troops go round the town and re-enter at the other gate, as they do at 

the theatre, so that their number may appear double to the eyes of the aston- 
ished Saxons.” 

The Hanoverians did not surrender their country so unresistingly as the 
Saxons. The blind king, George, in order to effect a junction with the Bava- 
rians at Coburg, sought to lead his troops between General Manteuffel, who 
was approaching from the north, and Vogel von Falckenstein, who was has- 
tening up from the east. But when the line from Eisenach to Erfurt was 
occupied by the troops of Prussia and Saxe-Coburg, which barred the way to 
the Hanoverians, then negotiations for a capitulation were opened. They 
were not successful and the Hanoverian general Arentschild therefore decided 
to force his way through. The vanguard of the Manteuffel-Falckenstein army 
attempted to frustrate this plan. Thus, on the 27th of June, a battle was 
fought at Langensalza, where the Prussians suffered a defeat from the supe- 
rior numbers of the enemy. Great valour was displayed on both sides and 
countless victims fell in this useless fight. Two days later the brave Hanove- 
rians, surrounded by the Prussians and deserted by the Bavarians, had to lay 
down their arms. Their regiments were disbanded and the country was occu- 
pied by Prussian troops. King George escaped to Austria. The elector of 
Hesse, who would by no means submit to the force of circumstances, was 
taken prisoner and kept in Stettin till the end of the war. 

The occupation of the kingdom of Saxony enabled the Prussians to lead 
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army corps through border passes into Bohemia, that 
might thw ‘pte en i cee sr ce gece cay a 


of advancing through Saxony into A 
So confident had he been of the victorious resnit of his plan that whole fles of 
to be issued to the subjected of Silesia and Bran- 


it was not till the following day, 
June 28th, that he hime with 
tho assistance of the guards, to 
attain his object. To the crown 
prince’s army had been allotted 
the TEP oes beg atte of 

way throng! moun- 
Arai een Silesia and Bo- 
hemia, which could be effected 
only after days of extremely toil- 
some marches. 

On the 2nd of July King Wil- 
liam, accompanied by the minis- 
ters Von Roon and Bismarck and 
By General Moltke, appeared on 

theatre of war to take over 
the beraes command, That. 
same evening, at eleven o'clock, ioe 
tidings were received that. the Caantes I or Wenremmno 
whole Austrian army was drawn (488-1801) 
Ha before Koniggriitz in readiness 

for the attack, Messengers were immediately despatched to the three sections 
of the army, with the order to approach one another with all possible speed, 
in order that the enemy’s designs might be anticipated and that the Prus- 
sians themselves might make the first attack next morning. 


Battle of Kimiggritts or Sadowa (1866 A.D.) 


‘On the 3rd of Jnly the great decisive battle was fought. At eight in the 

meeting t the contest began at the heights oceupied EY the enemy between Sa- 

Prince Frederick Charles advanced against the centre 

ot on fortified position; but the terrible hail of grape-shot from the 

arrested his bold attack. Everything depended on whether 

oon “a ho his army would arrive in time to fall een in 
order to attack. despatched the previous See tee 


heir only at break. The roads, 
‘ery aly layed i ary tht is wan Beirne ay 
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far as the little town of Chlum. This place was taken by storm, and it was 
not till this had been accomplished that the crown prince was able to give 
effective support to the Prussians already engaged. As at the same time 
General von Herwarth hastened up from the other wing, Prince Frederick 
Charles made a new and powerful attack. After a sanguinary contest which 
lasted till evening, a brilliant victory was won at every point along the line of 
battle. The Austrians had to beat a retreat which soon developed into a wild 
flight. King William in person had placed himself at the head of the pursu- 
ers. The battle of K6niggriitz, as the victors called it, or Sadowa, under 
which name it is known abroad, practically brought about a complete decision 
of this ‘Seven Days’ War,” by which the Prussian army was once more proved 
to be the first military force in Europe.¢ 


Napoleon’ s Mediation 


The Austrian army was in a state of dire disorganisation; in the Saxon 
corps alone firm cohesion and good discipline were maintained. The very day 
after the battle General von Gablenz presented himself at the Prussian head- 
quarters with a flag of truce and applied for an armistice, which the Prussians 
naturally refused, as no one but Austria could have profited by it. At the 
same time the emperor Francis Joseph appealed to the emperor Napoleon to 
intervene on behalf of peace, flattering his vanity by the voluntary cession of 
Venice to France. Thus Austria gave away her fairest province, the scene of 
Radetzky’s victories, the land at whose river frontier the eagles of the third 
Napoleon were checked in their flight to the Adriatic, the land for which the 
blood of Austrian warriors had but lately been shed in victorious fight at Cus- 
tozza (June 24th)—gave it away in consequence of the victory of Prussia at 
Kéniggriitz: and not to Italy, who had striven for its possession in many a 
passage of arms, but to Napoleon III, to flatter his self-complacency and the 
vanity of the French, and so secure the aid of France against Prussia. Count 
Mensdorff built great hopes upon this masterpiece of the traditional policy of 
the Austrian cabinet; for had not Napoleon III himself a while before pro- 
claimed the “maintenance of the high position of Austria in Germany ” to be 
one of the leading features of his mediation programme, and had not the jeal- 
ousy of the French nation been strongly excited since then by the success of 
the Prussian arms! The cession of Venice was extolled in France asa triumph 
of Napoleonic policy which threw even Sadowa into the shade. Paris was 
decked with flags and illuminated, all France was jubilant, and Napoleon ex- 
perienced the proud satisfaction of feeling that he had drawn the eyes of all 
Europe upon himself—the mediator of peace between two great powers. For- 
tunately the decision did not rest with the cabinet of the Tuileries but with 
King William’s headquarters, where no one, least of all the king himself, had 
a doubt that the war which had been victoriously waged so far must be fought 
out to its ultimate issues, and concluded only by a peace which should answer 
to Prussia’s success in the field and fully satisfy her claims in the German 

uestion. 

“ On the 5th of July King William replied to Napoleon’s telegram, declar- 
ing that he was ready to accept the French emperor’s mediation, “but that. 
before the conclusion of the armistice he must obtain the consent of his Ital- 
ian allies and settle the fundamental conditions of peace negotiations.” The 
Prussian ambassador at Paris received instructions more fully to acquaint the 
emperor with these conditions, giving the first place to the exclusion of Aus- 
tria from the new Germany that was to be organised under the hegemony of 
Prussia. 

Diplomacy and military tactics went hand in hand. While Count 


of 
and the course of the Main from Thuringia, and with unfalter- 
ing steps drew nearer to their 


The Battle of Kissingen 


On the 10th of July General Beyer’s division of Falckenstein’s de- 
feated the Bavarians in a sharp fight at Hammelburg, and pcelsies ees 


celebrated bathing resort of Kissingen. Visitors to the bade seid resident 
were thrown into considerable excitement, for fleeing inhabitants of Albert- 
hausen had brought news that the Prussians were advancing; nevertheless 
people would not believe it, hoping that Prussia and Austria. come to = 
which had rendered the bathing resort neutral ground, al. 

though Kissingen w: ea tiara carta Havarienisinas On the 9th of July, 
between four and five o’clock in the afternoon, people became aware that the 
Prussians were almost upon them; and a couple of hours later the Bavari- 
ans, about twenty thousand strong, were concentrated in and about the town, 
in ition and ready for battle. 

Bavarians hurriedly made Tn Rater as were absolutel: a 
beri rad wooden bridge over the le at the Schweizerhaus, the 

the arcades, as well as the one above the Linden Mill were ten 

Bee the beams supporting this last were, however, left, and it was by them 
that the Same herpes ie itly effected their first crossing of the Saale, The 
stone bridge was barricaded as strongly as was le in such haste, and two 
twelve-pounders were planted on the hither bank of the river. Kissingen 
itself was garrisoned by four Bavarian battalions, 

‘To mect these troops advanced Prussian divisions. The Bavarians had 
taken up an excellent position; but gans were not placed on the Dark Moun- 
tain, strategically so important. A battery there would have made the Alten- 
berg an untenable position for the Prussians, and entirely prevented them 
from crossing the Saale at that point. Lieutenant-General von Zoller took the 
command. Quite carly on the 10th of July Prussian hussars showed them- 
solves, and the strife soon \ Meanwhile there commenced an indepen- 
dent battle near Friedrichshall just above Kissingen. When the brigade under 
Major-General von irengel roached Kissingen they received orders to 
take the Altenberg and, i: posible, outtlank the enemy's right wing, ‘The 

of Garitz was immediately reconnoitred. 
pave Soipeniet under Captain von dem Bursche crossed the road between 
covered over the supports of the former bridge with tables and 
Riera ee tale te he labour so far that 
could cross over one by one. These companies soon reached a small 
to the southeast of Kissingen; arrived there they formed a column and 
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80, accompanied by compact skirmishing parties, they advanced on Kissingen. 
‘These troops were followed over this imperfect bridge by others, so that two 
and a half out of the battalions from the south pressed on towards Kissingen 
and were soon sharply engaged on the road. Companies and two battalions 
were thus led along the right bank of the Saale, by the road, to the main 
bridge at Kissingen. Grapeshot and rifle-fire caused the Prussians much Joss; 
but they nevertheless pressed onwards without a pause. The Bavarian army 
ought to have taken at least one hundred and thirty-six guns into the engage- 
ment; but the one hundred and nineteen cannon were “in Kornackern, on the 
Trimburg (between Kissingen and Hammelburg on the Frankish Saale) and 
in Feuerthal, near Poppenhausen, and elsewhere.” The brave officers of 
artillery, listening for hours to the firing and not allowed to advance, were 
almost in despair. 

The crossing of the Saale by the Prussians decided the day. They now 
seized the Dark Mountain and the Botenlaube, a hill crowned by the ruins of 
an ancient castle of that name; they then marched in great force with loud 
hurrahs into the town itself. The riflemen of the Bavarian rifle-battalion 
made a gallant defence here also; but it was as unsuccessful as former at- 
tempts. It is certain that a very bitter feeling underlay this battle of Kis- 
singen, and people were sacrificed to it in considerable numbers. In the 
afternoon at half-past three the town was captured, and the Prussians marched 
into it with bands playing. Towards five o’clock a contingent of Bavarians 
returned to the neighbourhood of the Catholic church; but they were put to 
rout bya division of Manteuffel’s corps, after which, at ten o’clock that night, 
the Prussians became masters of every position in the town. 

On July 13th Gében’s division defeated the troops of the confederation at 
Laufach. A second victory over them was obtained at Aschaffenburg (July 
14th), and after ten days of battle and victory General Vogel von Falcken- 
stein arrived on the 15th of July at the gates of the ancient imperial city on 
the Main. The diplomatists of the rump diet at Frankfort packed up their 
state papers in hot haste, and fled to Augsburg under the protection of the 
“Three Moors,” and Frankfort mothers sang: 


Schlaf, Bitbchen, schlaf, 

Bleib immer fromm und brav, 

Sonat kommt der Vogel con Falkenstein 
Und steckt dich in den Sack hinein, 
Der Bismarck kommt dahinter 

Und frist die grossen Kinder.’ 


On the 16th of July Falckenstein made his entry into Frankfort, dissolved 
the diet of the free city of the empire, as it had been up to that time, took 
over the government in the name of the king of Prussia, and at the same time 
imposed a war indemnity of 6,000,000 gulden on the wealthy city as a punish- 
ment for its hostile attitude towards Prussia. 


The Prussians Approach Vienna 


In the Austrian theatre of war the Prussian army marched within fifteen 
days from the battle-field of Kéniggritz to the gates of the imperial city, win- 
ning victories as it went—at Tobitschau and Rokeinitz (July 16th)—and on 
the 20th of July stood ranged along the margin of the valley wherein lies the 
famous “Marchfeld” (plain of the March), where long ago King Rudolf laid 


'[Bleep, laddie, sleep. be good and gentle ever, or Vogel von Falckenstein will come and 
pop it nto his seck, and Bismarck will come belind him to eat the big children up.] 
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‘This movement would have decided the victory had not General von - 
secky received the an luded at Nikols- 
burg the evening before, to come into effect at on the 22nd of July, 


oor eee come to anend, Both France and Austria had good reason 
have been cast before the walls of Vienna and the im city compelled is 


PEACE AND THE RETURN OF THE VICTORS (1806 A.D) 


‘The preliminaries of peace were to be settled within the space of five days. 
The Prassian government was satisfied with demanding such conditions as 
would insure the national development of Germany ander the hegemony of 
Prussia, What it desired was not to humiliate a fallen foe, but to bring 
about tore and to avert the danger of foreign intervention by con- 
cluding it quickly. Seino points in the preliminary proposals of 
peace, which were accepted by both parties on the 25th of July, were as fol- 
lows: The maintenance of the Austrian Empire in its present extent (with the 
eee of Venice), on condition of Austria’s retirement from Germany; 
the formation of acloser north German confederation of all states north of 
the Main, under the hegemony of Prussia; the right of the south German 
states to form an independent national confederation among themselves; the 
union of the Elbe duchies with Prussia, and the recognition by Austria of the 
annexations which Prussia purposed to make in north Germany (Hanover, 
‘Hesse, Nassau, and Frankfort-on-the-Main); and lastly, a subsidy to be paid 
Austria towards the cost of the war. 

Even before peace had been definitely concluded with Austria at Prague 
basis of these preliminary proposals (August 23rd), the south German 
had opened negotiations with and peace was concluded with 
the 13th of August, with Baden on the 17th, and with Bavaria 
in these negotiations Prussia observed the sume principle of 
her conquered foes with consideration and clemency, and im- 
jiating conditions which would prove a bar to future reconcili- 

le the negotiations with Bavaria were pending, Count Bismarck 
to the south German plenipotentiaries that it would be easier to 
understanding and would afford a surer guarantee for the main: 
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tenance of the sovereign prerogatives and territorial rights of their govern- 
ments, if these states were for the future to pursue a national German policy 
in concert with Prussia rather than place their crowns and dominions under 
the protection of foreign powers. These hints gave the first impulse to the 
formation of the offensive and defensive alliances which were soon after con- 
cluded between Prussia and the south German states. If Napoleon, by the 
stress he laid upon the Main frontier in his mediatory proposals, had aimed 
at maintaining the division of Germany into Prussian and non-Prussian ele- 
ments and had hoped to make French influence predominant in the latter, 
then we may say that these offensive and defensive alliances built the first 
arch of the bridge that was to span the Main frontier, and were the first 
step towards the union of the whole of Germany under the hegemony of 
Prussia. 

The peace with Hesse-Darmstadt followed next in order (September 3rd), 
on condition of the accession of the province of Upper Hesse to the north 
German league that was to be formed, the grand duke having previously 
ceded the landgrafschaft of Hesse-Homburg, which he had inherited from his 
father shortly before the war. The negotiations with Saxony were more pro- 
tracted, as Napoleon made a fresh attempt to intermeddle in German affairs 
while they were pending. Peace was not finally concluded until the 21st of 
October. Prussia renounced her original intention of annexing Saxony, stip- 
ulating, however, that the latter country should join the North German Con- 
federation and make certain concessions—such as delegating its diplomatic 
representation in foreign countries to Prussia and handing over to her the 
management of its postal and telegraphic system. 

No peace was concluded with Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, and Frankfort-on- 
the-Main; these districts were permanently incorporated with the Prussian 
monarchy by a royal message of the 17th of August, on the grounds of the 
right of war and conquest and “to protect the hereditary dominions from the 
recurrence of danger, and to give a broader and firmer basis to the national 
remodelling of Germany ”—as were also Schleswig-Holstein, Hesse-Homburg, 
and the small districts ceded to Prussia by Hesse-Darmstadt and Bavaria to 
complete her frontier. King William started on the return journey to Berlin 
soon after the ratification of the preliminaries of peace with Austria, and 
towards eleven in the morning of the 4th of August the royal train, drawn by 
two engines wreathed with garlands, drew up in the decorated station there, 
amidst indescribable popular rejoicings. 

The entrance of the victorious army into the capital (September 20th and 
21st) grew into a festival of the whole nation to celebrate the conclusion of 
peace. The king himself welcomed the troops in the square in front of the 
Brandenburg gate (now known as the “Kénigsplatz”), and then took his 
place at the head of the procession. Before him rode Count Bismarck, Von 
Roon, and Von Moltke, together with the chiefs of the staff of the first and 
second armies, Von Voigts-Rhetz and Von Blumenthal. In front of them a 
triumphal path between the double row of two hundred and eight cannon 
taken on the field of battle stretched from the entrance of the “Linden” to 
the monument of Frederick the Great. Under the Brandenburg gate, above 
which victory has stood sentinel for more than half a century, the king was 
welcomed by Provost (Oberbiirgermeister) Seidel, and by maidens who 
strewed his way with flowers, while their spokeswoman addressed him in the 
lines: 

Willkommen, Konig ! Deine Metropole 

Grist jubelnd Dich und Deine Heldenschar, 
Durchflog Borussia doch beschwingter Sohle 

In meben Tagen Friedrich’s “ neben Jahr.” 
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Nun reieht herad eon ihrem 
Victoria den tollen Kran Dir dar, 
Gott war mit Dir, und Gott wird mit Dir gehen 
Bis iiher Lorbeerhainen Puliwen wehen,'® 
It is » in the light of subsequent events, to read the words in 
which letras tesla historion Treitschke, writing while the issue was 
Ree ee eens, tersely reviewed the situation attempted to forecast 
Ee ee ee ee ro lea . 7 
promises to endure for more than a generation. ial at 
state’ because has and eru- 
dite professors to curious audiences the of the federal 
state , just as their predecessors disco upon the mon- 


ronger depend. 
ent, Such a state of things bears no guarantee of permanence in itself. It is 

ical whether a German and a Prussian parliament can long continue 
to exist side by side, and how the petty thrones will hold their ground against 
the slowly Sepsis valitoal insight and energy of the nation, But the reali- 
sation of the fact that the present crisis has not carried us to the end of the 
German revolution need not overcast our joy at the blessings of the last few 
weeks Our emancipation from the foreign yoke of Ai has cleared the 
way for the growth of national political life. And even should the achieve- 
ment of the complete unity of our country be reserved for our sons, yet we who 
have lived through the War of Independence on the plains of Bol have 
good reason to bless our fate; we know now for what we were born.” 


' Welcome, O King! We of thy city greet 
‘Thee and the ‘pend of ais thy compeers, 
Hath not Borussia sped with winged feet 
Tn seven weeks through Frederick's “seven years” ? 
Le! Victory stoopeth from her lofty seat 
‘To crown thee with the laurel wreath she beara. 
God was with thee, and with thee God will go 
Till palms shall wave where vow the laurels grow, 
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necessity. At last the ministers of the king had regained the confidence of 
the nation, which became convinced that the king’s aim was to establish the 
power of Prussia and the unity of Germany. The statestnanlike liberals sep- 
arated themselves from the Loh eee party and formed the national liberal 
party. The thought which lain dormant for years was now at last un- 
derstood—that no amount of enthusiasm can fulfil an ideal if the only practi- 
cal means for accomplishing it is scorned. The nation became finally con- 
vinced that the government was enthusiastically bent on farthering the power 
and greatness of the whole fatherland, but that the government alone had 
found the means of bringing this to by the strength of the Prossian 
sword, And yet many dit ties to be overcome, and the progress- 
ist party—which knew of a better means for forging German unity than Bis- 
marck, namely, the way of freedom—refused to pass the bill of indemnity. 
i pratt pmaaai |, and the bill was passed by a majority of two hun- 
an R 
A few difficulties were also experienced in passing the bill for the new 
extensions of territory, which at last were to bring about the cohesion of the 
Prussian territory and to protect the state from a recurrence of the drawback 
of having to fight a foe in its rear. But on September 7th this bill also was 
passed with a minority of only fourteen—that is to say, therefore, with the 
consent of the jority of the progressist party. At last after an incredible 
number of f ities a it of 60,000,000 thalers was voted to the state, 
which had conducted a mighty war that shook the world to its very founda- 
tions without imposing fresh taxes or raising a loan, in order to provide for 
the army equipment, demobilisation, and to enable the nation to be ready 
for mobilisation at any moment—a necessary measure on account of the 
\ relations between Austria and Italy. The far-reaching activity dis- 
pares by Queen axes incaring for the wounded will long be remembered. 
its further and sublime development it created a wide field for Christian 
‘8. W.—YOL, xv, Se 
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jusion of peace, offensive and defensive alliances 
pporasih andi southern states, in which the states 
not only to afford one another mutual assistance in time of war, but 
troops should be placed under the supreme command of the 
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FRENCH CLAIMS 


congress were soon disposed of. Yet more far-seeing statesmen knew and 

the nation felt that this magnificent result would be anything but cae i] 
countries—to France in particular; and it was just this cirenmstan: 

had led to the offensive and defensive alliances. How, indeed, cout 


2> 


On the aie, ne ning of A Napoleon’s ambassador, Bene- 
the well-known desires of Serene already inti- 
eats Nikolsburg, i ta receive compensation for Germany’s Pree eM 


in the shape of all the lands of Darmstadt to the left of the Rhine, i 
of Mainz and the Rhenish Palatinate, 


tion. 
to reboff the ambassador. Peace would be concluded at once with Austria, 
he said; eight hundred thousand men would cross the Rhine, to whom the 
French army could offer no resistance; Alsace would again be 
“eeepc all the revolutionary forces in Germany would be un- 

chained; and the German dynasties could afford it, for they were more firmly 
established than that of Napoleon. Then the em » who had given his 
Sane to such a proposal unwillingly and gra ly, withdrew it imme- 
Bat soon afterwards he renewed the proposal, insisting on the 
limitations of 1814 as far as Landau ro eee r Saar; if neces- 

sary, Prussia should conquer Belgium for him. But was declined at 
Bealin “in dilatory form" on the ground that it would lead to a's 
on ate which had fortunately been avoided so far. But who could have 
thought that German unity, founded in a with Austria, could be 
‘maintained, if the German sword had not held in check the poets 
eon est Which was cay ws to ei the sage on acount fh ‘The em- 


to the whole world in unequivocal terms, in his 
Se a en el rt tog ie ar 
of Germany, for the dismemberment of Germany was the fundamental 
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condition required by the French ascendancy in Europe. The frantic ap- 
plause with which the whole of France greeted these hostile expressions 
showed what Germany had to expect from the country which was even then 
priding itself on being the champion of the independence of all nations. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF INTERNAL HARMONY 


From the borders of the sea to the Main Germany was united, and Prus- 
sia, reaching forth across the Main, had also grasped the southern states and 
had bound them by means of a firm national bond of defensive alliance and 
customs-union to the great fatherland; the openly expressed sentiments of the 
monarchs and cabinets of Munich, Stuttgart, and Karlsruhe formed a guar- 
antee of the durability of this union. The community of the economic inter- 
ests with the south German confederates and the powerful defence of all the 
best aspects of national life were assured, as the king had declared. But it 
was quite natural that the old hatred of Prussia should not yet have quite died 
out among the people and the ultramontanes of Bavaria—“ patriots” they 
called themselves—and the “people’s party” in Wiirtemberg did their best to 
fan it into flame again. There was still wanting, in order to consolidate the 
union of the governments and the commercial unity, that most important 
cement for a complete national union between those who had only recently 
croased swords—the brotherhood in arms, the bond of blood shed in common 
defence of the fatherland, which the struggle for freedom between north and 
south had unfortunately not yielded. The constitutional struggle had been so 
violent in Prussia that its waves would not calm down, and the spirit of oppo- 
sition still showed itself in the chamber of deputies, as well as in the north 
German parliament. 

The most important claim which the radical parties could make, that of 
universal suffrage, had been supported in the German parliament by Bismarck 
himself, and the king had, with the fullest confidence, given his assent thereto. 
The progressist party, however, refused to reciprocate the confidence of the 
king, and considered it advantageous to oppose all bills presented by the gov- 
ernment; and the deputy Virchow did not even shrink from presenting a 
motion on October 29th, 1869, for bringing about disarmament, thus abso- 
lutely setting at naught the fundamental conditions of political existence. 
This proposal was supported by Windthorst, the former minister of justice 
for Hanover, who made no secret of his Guelf tendencies, but who at the same 
time threw the whole weight of his great talents on the side of the Catholic 
faction, as yet only moderately represented; thus began the first skirmish in 
the interests of the Catholic church, although the latter enjoyed the fullest 
and most comprehensive liberty. At that time he was yet excelled by his 
partisan, the noble-minded Peter Reichensperger, who was at one with him 
in anger against the Prussian government, for he could not endure the exclu- 
sion of Austria from the confederation. Religious as well as national griev- 
ances united the Polish delegates with these opposition parties, and nothing 
could more clearly have defined their attitude than the fact that they ab- 
stained from voting on the federal constitution, because it was a German 
question. Finally, seven social democrats joined this group; for since about 
1862 Ferdinand Lassalle and his pupil Von Schweitzer had won the favour of 
the masses by their exposition of the “iron law of wages,” and Marx even 
surpassed them when in London in 1864 he founded the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association, and won over to his teachings two such powerful agita- 
tors as Liebknecht and Bebel in Germany. 

The national liberal party, in its turn, adhered firmly to its liberal prin- 
ciples and made the fulfilment of its duty by no means an casy task to the 


the ves ly of the 
7, the it was it on the suj of this party for the 


to help of ; that the 

chancellor of the North German Confe as the office of Count von Bis- 
majori it, especially party, 

the powerful Tron Chancellor, and also the readiness of the jent and of 

these parties to make sacrifices for the sake ought it 

about that, in the great questions of national life, “the unity of the German 

people” was sought in accordance with that the 


be said to Haye iad. 1 Rhare tiv furthering German unity. After the settle- 
ment of peri eet Bel) sematcie An ie of the princes of Thurn 
‘Taxis certain districts, and after the introduction of the uniform 


postage and of post cards, the postal service, under the able postmas- 
general, Von Stephen, attained proportions undreamed of, in spite of the 
ever-increasing network of railways, or rather because of this. 

It is, however, the penal code of laws which claims the first place, accord- 
ing to the king’s opinion, among the important Jaws, and which was passed 
by the im: diet on May 15th, 1870, after a violent debate aroused Shielly 
by the question of retaining or abolishing capital Pbstantial The great 


of citizenship in confederation and state; and this freedom was protected and 
Eresbheis in foreign states by means of the common representation of the con- 
ee Lege embassies, and especially by means of the federal 
flag. The Prussian finances were subjected by Camphansen, the minister of 
finance in October, 1869, to a thorough revision. Although there 
existed so much antipathy and aversion to Prussia in the new provinces, 
el nore openly in in 1 retlak it is undeniable that the majority of the in- 
Prussian banner. The introduction of the Prus- 

such as aim and provincial government, and the abundant 
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eeecann, “Tht @ most potent factor in winning all hearts, even the 
‘The king became the real embodiment of the national pride, 
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of Paris anxious, for excellent reasons, to avoid. On 
Lp open oly sored patos tree emaawpae his 
mind; he wishes to have the cession of Luxemburg regulated ee 


tories of the treaty of 1839. I answer that there can be no it, and 
intimate your refusal beforehand. are all the more eager for the assent 
Prussia, because the fear of war of Herr von Bismarck re- 


‘no decision should be taken without Prussia’s knowledge, and 
to act accordingly, for in the first place he started the subject in conversation 


with the Prussian ambassador Perponcher, and in the second he empowered 
Sr a emo ah Berti, Ho seca Ta tiation 
with Count il 


Acconling to the communication which Count Bismarck made to the diet 
on ac ist, the king of Holland had inquired how the Prussian government 
take it if his majesty of the Netherlands were to resign the sovereignty 
of the grand duchy of Luxemburg. And according to the same authority the 
answer which Count Perponcher was instructed to make ran as follows: at the 
present time his majesty’s government and their confederates had no call to 
express their opinion on the question, and must leave to his majesty of the 
Netherlands = cipher for his own actions. At the same a Pod 
were necessary for his majesty’s government to express their opinion, 
would do nothing before Coie assured themselves how the question was 
regarded by their German allies, the signatories of the treaties of 1539, and 
by public opinion in Germany, which last possessed a suitable exponent in the 
diet of the North German Confederation. The Dutch government had at the 
same time made a profier, through Herr von Bylandt, its ambassador at Ber- 
lin, of its good offices in the ions which it believed to be pending be- 
tween Prussia and France on the Luxemburg question. To this the answer 
was that no such ations had taken place, and that they were conse- 
quently unable to avail themselves of the said good offices. 

‘The king of Holland took this reply a8 an encouragement to complete the 
sale of Luxemburg; and having received warnings simultaneously from Ber 
lin and Paris that the language of the Prussian press on the subject was be- 

80 hostile and menacing that if he did not speedily strike a bargain 
the whole affair would come to nothing, he took his resolution and had the 
following telegram despatched to Paris on March 28th: “The prince of 
iGreagete authorised to inform the emperor that the king, desirous of doing 
him pleasure, consents to the cession and begs his majesty to confer with 
Prussia.” By the 30th of March all difficulties were adjusted and the king 
was won over. On the same the emperor gave audience to the prince of 


ents Bandin, y in Paris on the 
morning of 3ist, and started back to the Hague that same evening, 

with verbal messages and provided with a letter from the emperor, 
i the king that he would take the entire responsibility for the under- 


C every possible precaution—the emperor looks upon the whole ques- 
ra re procecdtc the emperor looks upon . 
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Growing Excitement in Berlin 


In Berlin, however, an ominous change had taken place, of which the min- 
ister was advised, on the evening of the 31st of March, by four consecutive 
telegrams from Count Benedetti. The first was delivered at five o’clock in 
the evening, and informed him that Count Bismarck, wrought upon by the 
general excitement and the news that the liberal party were going to interro- 
gate him next day on the subject of Luxemburg, declared it essential that the 
settlement should be deferred. Benedetti had answered that at the stage to 
which matters had advanced it would be easier for the king’s government to 
assent to the cession of Luxemburg than for the emperor’s to renounce it. 
Bismarck had earnestly deplored the communication which the king of the 
Netherlands had addressed to King William, since it rendered it impossible 
for him now to give the assurance that Prussia had had no opportunity of 
opposing the cession. He also spoke of regrettable demonstrations in the 
grand duchy of Luxemburg. Benedetti believed that the real difficulties arose 
from the attitude of the military party, which was supported by the princes 
immediately about the king, and from the refusal of France to consent to the 
demolition of the fortifications. He had grounds for the assumption that the 
reports of Count Goltz were drawn up in a most unfavourable spirit. 

The second telegram, despatched at eleven o’clock, said: “Since yesterday 
Herr von Bismarck feels himself overwhelmed (débordé) by the agitation 
which has broken out in the press and parliament. Questions are announced. 
for to-morrow. The minister will reply that in answer to a question from the 
Dutch government he said that if he were obliged to express an opinion he 
should have to consult his fellow confederates and the signatories of the peace 
(of 1839). The crown prince has called upon him.” A third telegram, sent 
immediately after, announces: “I have represented to Herr von Bismarck 
that everything is probably settled by now and that we can in no case with- 
draw. Goltz’s despatches breathe the worst possible spirit. He says we want 
war.” And about midnight Benedetti sent a fourth telegram, which ran: “A 
rumour is current that the seventh and eighth army corps have been mobilised 
to-day. I have written about it to Bismarck, who begs me by letter to con- 
tradict these rumours. This sort of talk, circulated by officers, will serve as 
a criterion of the excitement of men’s minds and show you that we must be 
prepared for anything.” 

About ten o’clock on the morning of the 1st of April, Count Bismarck 
left his official residence in the Wilhelmstrasse to go to the diet where, amidst 
the tensest excitement of the nation, nay, of the world, the question of Deputy 
von Bennigsen awaited him. On the way he was met and joined by Count 
Benedetti, anxious to speak to him once more immediately before the decision. 

Bismarck said: ‘‘Ishall explain to the chamber that negotiations have been 
opened at the Hague, that a treaty may be signed at any moment; but I shall 
not be able to assure them that the matter is settled without incurring the risk 
of a denial from the Dutch government. Will you authorise me to add that 
the French ambassador has been commissioned to inform me of the fact? If 
you so authorise me I cannot deny that I shall find myself face to face with a 
demonstration of the utmost gravity, and perhaps by to-morrow the control of 
events may have slipped out of my hands.” 

Benedetti refused to take the responsibility. Hesaid that letters had been 
exchanged between the emperor and the king of Holland; that no doubt these 
letters contained reciprocal pledges which it would be hard to retract; that 
consequently—strictly speaking—the cession of Luxemburg to France might 
be regarded as a fait accompli, even though no deed to that effect had been 
signed. Bismarck answered: “What you say is not enough for me. At least 
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must allow me to-edd tomy explanation that I was notified of it by the 
‘This Benedetti. declined to do, and when he got back to the em- 
his 
off 
on 


‘absolutely 

he Ce ee his course of action. For there 
he dota minister, a 

which had been sent the 





the choice between war renuncia- 

tion, war without an army, or renon- 

ciation and indelible disgrace. As mat- 

ters now stood, the fatal step, even if conn 
already taken, was yet made public, (817-1900) 


not 
and retreat was still possible if the 
king of Holland retracted his consent for fear of creating a casus belli with 
which was what actually took place in consequence of the proceed- 
ings of the Ist of April in the diet. 


Deputy von Bennigsen's Speech 


Deputy von Bennigsen, in giving reasons for his motion, which was signed 
by seventy of his colleagues, took as his point of departure the rumours which 
grew more persistent from day to day, and according to which a treaty for the 
eession of Luxemburg to France was, it might be, already concluded. If such 
were the case, then a prince of German blood, unmindful of the great tradi- 
tions of his house, which had once given an emperor to Germany, had entered 
gah pears concerning country which was no province of Holland, but 
had been from time immemorial, and had fallen to the share of the 
reigning house of Holland only when the German Confederation was founded, 
a8 compensation for rights in other German countries. It was an urgent saum- 
mons to the diet to come to a clear understanding as to what the confederated 

and the representatives of the German nation were minded to do 
face of such a danger; and the liberal party had taken the first step to 
bring the question under discussion because it felt itself peculiarly bound to 
the differences of opinion which had come to light on particular 
nt Sate that tine onald sxieod to auections of fonclan tebe ntilek 
that they could extend to questions of foreign icy which 

involved the defence of German soil from the unjust aggression of fo: 

m1 “No!” he said amidst a storm of applause from all of 

rus dissensions of that kind will not exercise the effect 
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bold and resolute front to the outaide world and of giving the strongest support 
in our power to the vigorous policy which the Prussian government and the 
minister-president have hitherto maintained. It is no ena temptation to 
foreign countries to take advantage of the dissolution of the German Confed- 
eration, to take advantage of the time before the new organisation of German 
states is fully complete, and while quarrels over domestic politics are raging 
in the country, in order to strengthen their own position in relation to Ger- 
many. If we do not oppose the first attempt of this kind, such attempts will 
be made again and again, and the remodelling of Germany at present proceed- 
ing will not result in the establishment of a strong federal state, but only in 
the permanence of the old condition of dismemberment and impotence.” 

The speaker recalled the lively response awakened years ago by the king’s 
saying that not a village should be sundered from German soil, and solemnly 
declared, amidst the renewed applause of the assembly, that if King William 
found himself under the necessity of calling upon the nation to defend Ger- 
many from foreign foes, he would find no parties, but a united and determined 
people: “We do not seek for war. Should war break out the responsibility 
will rest with France alone. Any war waged between these two great nations 
will inflict deep wounds on the progress of prosperity and civilisation in 
Europe; no one feels that more keenly than we, the representatives of the 
German nation; for we have come together in the first instance for the dis- 
charge of peaceful tasks—the task of laying for Germany the foundations of 
a constitution which shall form the basis of justice and peace. But should 
foreign countries disturb us in our work, should they exploit its incomplete- 
ness for their own unjust beginnings, they will light upon a nation—and, as 
we doubt not, upon governments—prepared to combat all attempts of the 
kind with the utmost resolution.” 

The speaker concluded amidst loud applause from every side, and Count: 
Bismarck then took up the word, to explain, in the first place, how the grand 
duchy of Luxemburg came to be in a position which rendered it liable to be- 
come the subject of European complications. The path of association with 
Prussia, upon which the north German governments had voluntarily entered 
immediately upon the dissolution of the old confederation, had never been 
trodden by the government of the grand duchy of Luxemburg; on the con- 
trary, as early as October, 1866, a despatch from that quarter had tried to es- 
tablish proof that Prassia had no longer the right to maintain a garrison in 
Luxemburg, and all reports of the temper that prevailed in the government 
and population of that small country had been concordant with this official 
step. The question as to whether pressure should be applied on the part of 
Prussia to enforce the accession of this little country (which was already a 
member of the customs-union) to the northern confederation had been an- 
swered by the government in the negative, because the grand duke of Luxem- 
burg—who, as king of the Netherlands, had always had his centre of gravity 
outside Germany and would so have it in fatare—would have been a very 
questionable acquisition for the northern confederation. 

For the rest, his majesty's government had been obliged to handle this 
question with exceptional caution because of the peculiar circumstances of 
Luxemburg, particularly those inseparable from its geographical situation. 
“No more than justice is done to the policy of Prussia by the statement, 
emanating from a high place, that ‘ Prassia's policy endeavours to respect the 
susceptibilities of the French nation—in so far, of course, as is consonant with 
her own honour.’ The policy of Prussia found and finds a motive for this 
course in its just appreciation of the important bearing of friendly relations 
with a mighty nation, standing on an equal footing with ourselves, upon the 
peaceful development of the German question.” While thus declining to ex- 


‘The more ichshe ane ya alintton chet 
TO eet ea Res namely, that by our deliberations we shall give 
our steadfast confidence 


pone in theinviolable unity of the German 
peel yertes we may indi this hope.” 


German people, 
represented and expressed by the diet of the North German Confederation, 
and the halt they cried was not destined to pass like idle breath. 


War Clouds 


The emperor Napoleon was beside himself; he would have war rather ~ 
than resign what he called his rights and the prize that was to be snatched 
away after he thought he had it in his hands, ee nee teats 
ter received orders to telegraph to the Hague: “We persist in holding the 


Bismarck so bitterly complains. Nor is it permissible that Prince Henry 
should provoke counter demonstrations in the grand duchy; this is of the ut- 
most importance.” 

Count Zaylen was in an awkward dilemma when Baudin pressed these 
considerations upon him. But on that same day, the 3rd of April Count 

, the Prussian ambassador, hi him out of all his perplexities 
bya declaration which left nothing to be lesired in the way of positiveness. 
It ran: “In view of the agitation of public opinion in Germany, the cabinet 
of Berlin would be constrained to regard the cession of Luxemburg to France 
asa cosus belli. The king of the Netherlands is free to act as he pleases, but 
he must likewise bear the sibility for his actions, and if he has regarded 
the negotiations in which he has been a8 a guarantee for the peace of 
Europe, it is my duty to undeceive him. 'y government would most strongly 
advise him not to give Luxemburg over to France,” 

Count Zuylen promised to apply for zis sovereign’s commands, but stated 
that in view of the imminent danger of Enropean war there could be no 
doubt as to the decision of the eevocmment: When Bandin came again and 
demanded that if the choice were between France and Prussia the king should 
abide by his pledges and decide for the former, he received the answer that 
the of the Netherlands had stipulated for the assent of Pruasia when he 

promise, that France had persistently assured him of it, but that 
Prussia, instead of consenting, was Sirestening war. Under these ciroum- 
‘stances there could be no thought of the cession of barra oe A treaty of 
alliance, on the other hand, was superfluous and inopportune, the community 


fs 
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of interest between France and Holland was far too close for the former to 
entertain a doubt of the attitude Holland would assume in case of war. Such 
was Count Zuylen’s last word, and that was the end of the matter. Rothan 
concludes the record he kept with documentary fidelity with the melancholy 
words, “Luxemburg was refused to us; the Dutch alliance slipped through 
our fingers; we were checkmated.” 4 


THE CUSTOMS PARLIAMENT IN BERLIN 


Tho sonth German states of the Zollverein now issued the writs and com- 
pleted the elections to the first German customs parliament. The youngest 
deputy who sat in that parliament has grown old, and after the vast changes 
in times and conditions which have taken place since then no one, even in the 
south, could be wounded by the unfolding of the whole tale of the passionate 
folly of reactionaries and particularists which raged throughout the electoral 
cumpaign in Bavaria, Swabia, and Baden. But it does not fall within the scope 
of this work. In Wiirtemberg, thanks to the intervention of the ministers and 
prefeota in favour of the ultramontanes and republicans, not a single deputy 
of the “German party ” was elected. From Baden, on the other hand, only a 
fow opponents of the union proceeded to Berlin. The same was the case with 
Heese. Bavaria furnished the main strength of the opposition, although she 
also sent forth enthusiastic champions of the national cause in Prince Hohen- 
lohe, Vilk, Marquard, Barth, Feustel, Stauffenberg, Marquardsen, Kramer- 
Doos, and others, The total result of the south German elections was only 
forty-nine anti-nationalists to thirty-six supporters of the union. 

if we consider the votes recorded from this point of view, and if we 
add the forty-five thousand lost votes of the German party in Wirtemberg 
to thase polled by deputies with Germau leanings, then even the first elections 
to the customs parliament of Germany showed that a considerable majority in 
south Germany was in favour of Bismarck’s national policy. On April 27th, 
1868, the first German eustoms parliament met: at Berlin and was opened by 
the king, in the White Hall (Weisser Saal) with a speech from the throne. 
He sketohed in broad outline the development of the German customs union 
for the past forty years, enumerated the government proposals, and concluded 
with the words: 

“Keep the common interests of Germany steadily in view, treat individual 
interests from that standpoint, and your exertions will be crowned with a suc- 
ees whieh will rightfully merit the gratitude of the nation. The friendly re- 
lations which the governments of Germany maintain with all foreign powers 
give grounds for confidence that the development of national prosperity, 
whieh the German races have met together to-day to promote. will continue to 
tw be fostered by that peace which the German states have bound themselves 
tagether to safeguant, and will ever be able, by God's help, to count upon the 
Strength of the united German nation.” 


National Unity: Pwethered 


Yn the Srst German customs parliament party divisions were not by any 
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sign of this national address, and informing everyone who cared to hear that 
Bismarck was quite of their minds. 

After the breach of faith of which the national liberals had been guilty in 
the north German diet, on April 22nd, he was supposed to be seeking more 
trustworthy comrades in arms. This rumour found credence in many quar- 
ters, especially when Bismarck’s bosom friend Moritz von Blanckenberg as- 
cended the tribune, on May 7th, tospeak in favour of simply passing on to the 
order of the day—and in what a tone! For the fundamental thought of his 
speech was nothing but insolent mockery of the national idea, nothing but 
raillery at the expense of the most sacred interests of Germany. His conclud- 
ing words, “Let us get to work, and away with all humbug!” spoken with 
reference to an address to the king bearing the signature of nearly a hundred 
members of the house, would certainly have incurred a call to order from any 
president less forbearing than Simson. But since the so-called progressist 
party joined the confederacy of Prussian feudalism, south German hostility 
to Prussia, ultramontanism, and republicanism, the motion to pass simply 
over to the order of the day was carried on May 7th by one hundred and 
eighty-six votes to one hundred and fifty. 

As for the myth that Bismarck had turned his back on the national liberal 
party since the occurrences of April 22nd, and was henceforth going. to lean 
only upon the Prussian squirearchy and Prussia’s enemies in south Germany, 
and that he had accordingly taken exception to the address, the wish had once 
more been father to the thought. Bismarck himself expressed his real senti- 
ments on the subject with his habitual frankness, on April 30th, to Deputy 
Bluntschli of Heidelberg, the famous professor of constitutional law and the 
champion of the idea of nationality in Baden. Bluntschli had been put for- 
ward by the nationalist party to speak against the motion for proceeding to 
the order of the day, and was therefore desirous of learning in confidence 
what position Bismarck actually took up with regard to this burning question. 
Bismarck received him readily in his study “with a glass of beer and cigars,” 
and in the course of conversation made no secret of his profound annoyance 
at the conduct of the national liberals. They could not get quit of party 
vanity and the trick of theorising, and thus frequently placed very considera- 
ble difficulties in his way. It was true that he had declared, “Let them put 
us in the saddle, and we will manage to ride”; but considering the peculiar 
conditions that prevailed in Germany he ought not to be required to ride 
“like a riding-master,” strictly according to rule. He would not pronounce 
against an address though it might be very well to give these rabid particu- 
larists the chance of spurting venom and showing themselves in their true col- 
ours; neither would he go in for it whole-heartedly, lest it should be said 
that the address and the debate on it had been done to his order. The con- 
versation then turned upon “greater matters.” In this place we can insert only 
the following observations of Bismarck’s. 

He said: “It may seem fanciful to you if I say that it is with nations as 
with the rest of nature, some are masculine, others feminine. The Teutons 
are so masculine that by themselves they are absolutely intractable. Each 
man lives after his own good pleasure. If they are welded together they are 
like a flood that carries all before it, irresistible. The Slavs and Celts, on the 
other hand, are feminine. On their own initiative they accomplish nothing, 
they have no procreative force. The Russians can do nothing without the 
Germans. They cannot work, but they are easily led astray. They have no 
power of resistance, but simply follow their master. The Celts, again, are 
nothing but a passive mass. Not till the Teutons appeared on the scene did 
nations in the political sense arise from the intermixture. So it was with the 
English, with the Spaniards, as long as the Goths took the lead; with the 
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ence to Baden’s accession to the North German Confederation, Bismarck ob- 
served: “We must deal gently with Bavaria. If Baden belonged to the con- 


Everything 
tainly not stand still. We must go forward. But we will deal gently with 
the Bayarians. I have told your grand duke (of Baden) so.” 

‘The statesman who thus judged on April 30th, 1868, was far above the 
suspicion cast upon him by his conservative friends, by the insinuation that 
their obsequious following in the train of the ‘south German fraction ” ou May 
7th had been to Bismarck’s mind. The victory of the feudal-particularist- 
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have,” as Ludwig Bamberger, deputy for Mainz, aptly put it, “like a customs 
parliament pure and simple.” At home and abroad men began to scoff at the 
Parlement douvanier of the Germans. 

The favourite “competency objection” was raised again on May 18th, in 
the final debate upon the commercial and customs treaty with Austria, when 
deputies Bamberger and Metz, with twenty-nine others, brought forward a 
motion to bring the reduced duty on Hessian wines into accord with the “ex- 
isting system of indirect taxation ” in a manner profitable to the wine-growing 
industry in Hesse. -On this occasion, however, the stock objection was not 
raised by mere deputies, but by one of the ablest members of the customs con- 
federation council, Geheimer Hessischer Legationsrath (privy councillor to the 
Hessian embassy) Hofmann. “According to the provisions of the customs 
union treaty,” he briefly and decisively said, ‘the customs parliament is not 
called upon to deduce the consequences to internal taxation which may ensue 
from the reduction of import duties. I hold that the house is not competent 
to come to a resolution upon motions of this character.” The tone of these 
words conveyed a sense of infallibility, ic, a certainty beforehand of the 
unanimous assent of the customs confederation council. 


Speeches in the Customs Parliament 


It was then that Bismarck rose to make his first speech in the customs par- 
liament; to express, no doubt, the unanimous feeling of the customs confeder- 
ation council. The anticipation that so it would be was clearly manifest in 
the smiling faces of the ultra-Main and conservative members. But the whole 
assembly listened with breathless attention as Bismarck said: “I am naturally 
no better qualified than my colleague of the grand duchy of Hesse to speak in 
the name of the council at this moment, and to say whether it, or a majority 
of its members, would hold itself competent to judge of the motion with which 
I have now for the first time become acquainted. But since doubt has been 
cast upon its competency by a member of the council itself, I feel constrained 
to state that, in saying that we are not in @ position to express an opinion on 
this question in the name of the council, the honourable member is merely 
giving his personal views on the subject, and that my own impression prima 
‘facie is diametrically opposed to that of my colleague of the grand duchy of 
Hesse [loud applause] ; for I am strongly of opinion that the confederation 
council—should it have reason to suppose that the modality of taxation was 
interfering with or endangering the freedom of commerce at home which is 
guaranteed by the institutions of the customs union—might well feel itself 
competent to apply the remedy.” [Loud applause. ] 

Count Bismarck’s “colleague of the grand duchy of Hesse” was not the 
sort of man to submit tamely to correction in presence of the assembled house. 
He made, for the first time, a public exhibition of the sharp divergence of opin- 
ion among the members of the council of the customs federation. He set Bis- 
marck right at some length on the tenour of the customs union treaty, and insist- 
ed on his assertion that, “with regard to the question of competency, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that internal taxation, iu so far as it is not com- 
mon, is subject to local legislation.” Bismarck replied immediately: “ With- 
out anticipating a discussion that may arise within the council itself, I may 
remark that, in my opinion, the question at issue is not whether the legislation 
of the grand duchy of Hesse is contrary to the spirit of the customs union 
treaty, but whether the legislative organs of the union are justified in con- 
cerning themselves with the question of whether this is the case.” [Acclama- 
tion. 

“Tp to this time the debate had moved within the limit of a “customs par- 
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Berlin] which is to sit in judgment upon us, and pronounce ‘ You have done 
well!” Yet if I myself steer clear of this rock, will you permit me to express 
the feeling by which we north Germans are actuated in our farewell 
to our south German brethren? The short time we have been together has 
passed as quickly as a day in spring; may its after effects be those of spring 
upon the coming season! I believe that after our common labours for the inter- 
ests of Germany you will carry home the conviction that here you will find the 
hearts and hands of brothers in every circumstance of life, and that every 
fresh meeting will and must strengthen these relations. Let us hold this kin- 
ship fast, let us cherish this family life! In this sense I wish our south Ger- 
man brethren a hearty ‘Au revoir.’” These words were greeted with loud and 
long-continued applause. 

The speech from the throne with which King William closed the customs 
parliament on May 23rd likewise expressly vindicated the national preroga- 
tives of the presidency, the customs union, and the German nation against 
the “south German fraction.” At the end the king said: “Since I have been 
called to this high position in our common fatherland of Germany by the 
unanimous and lawfully expressed will of the legislative authorities of the 
same who are entitled to do so, I feel myself bound in honour to declare, before 
the representatives of the German nation elected to this parliament, that I will 
maintain and turn to good account the rights conferred upon me, as a sacred 
charge confided to me by the German nation and its princes, in conscientious 
reverence for the treaties concluded and the historical title upon which our 
country’s commonwealth is based.” 

Delbriick had opened the second session of the German customs parliament 
on June 3rd. Bismarck’s state of health and the journey to Hanover in at- 
tendance on the king, prevented him from speaking before the final sitting of 
June 21st, which was to decide upon the petroleum duty which the govern- 
ment had demanded. He set forth before his opponents the ideal of pure rev- 
enue taxes (Finanzzélle) just as he had done, on May 21st, in the diet: “Iam 
seized with a certain regret that we do not express ourselves to one another 
with complete and genuine frankness whenever I hear sentimental lamenta- 
tions over the poor man who is to see taxes imposed on his petroleum, his eye- 
sight, his intelligence, and his pipe of tobacco, proceeding from the same 
mouth which gives its assent without the least secruple of conscience to the 
taxation of flour, bread, fuel (under certain circumstances), meat, and salt, 
at the expense of the same poor man.” The duty on petroleum was neverthe- 
less rejected. On the other hand, a new customs union law was enacted this 
session, commercial treaties were ratified with Japan and Switzerland, and a 
sugar tax was imposed. The rejection of the petroleum tax put an end to tar- 
iff reform. On the same day, June 22nd, on which the diet was closed, the 
king made the closing speech in the customs parliament.¢ 


THE HOHENZOLLERN CANDIDATURE (1870 A.D.) 


Whilst such steps as this were being taken towards the attainment of har- 
mony among the various German states, the external menace offered by the 
attitude of France was by no means removed. Austria had watched with a 
jealous eye every movement of the Prussian king, and of his chief adviser, 
Bismarck.2 The visit of the emperor Alexander of Russia to Berlin in May, 
1870, and the journey of King William to meet Alexander at Ems in the fol- 
lowing June, were only natural courtesies between near relatives. But the 
courts of Paris and Vienna could not but regard as significant the fact that 
both the chancellor of the confederation, Count Bismarck, and Oubril, the 
Bussian ambassador to Berlin, were present at the meeting at Ems. Bismarck. 
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burg question, popular thongh that was in Germany, now, in a case which 
did not touch the interests of Germany, and which, as it concerned a 
prince who was not a Prussian but a Hobenzollern, could hardly rise to the 
importance of a national affair, should leave out of account the apprehensions 
and wishes of France, and press this question to the point of war, 

Bat Gramont, who thought to bes fiacark to France, would not enter 
on this peaceful course, but by the advice of his friend Beust chose rather to 
make a pretext for a war out of a question that was not national but purely 
dynastic, He laid the whole matter before the legislative body, and here 
ed in such warlike threats that war could no longer be avoided. 

of tact and instances of insolence towards Prussia and her king fol- 

lowed one another. Roughly speaking, the conduct of France towards - 
sia resembled the situation from 1805-1806, but with this difference 
William’s father had taken up arms only after allowing a series 

of insolences to be heaped upon him, while the son at the very first manifes- 
tation of France’s ambitious madness had taken up the gauntlet. But the 
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‘as far as the Rhine from Bile to its mouth would then be an accomplished 
Since Prussia had refused any treaty of alliance with France, an at- 
was be made to see whether the aggrandisement of France could 
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only with Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern; although everyone knew that this 
prince occupied an entirely independent position, and in a question like that 
of accepting the Spanish throne it was not the part of the king of Prussia 
either to command or forbid; although in any case the occupation of the 
Spanish throne by a German prince was of no conceivable benefit to Prussia 
and at the very most secured but the negative advantage that then a Franco- 
Spanish alliance, such as had been planned in the year 1868 between Isabella 
and Napoleon, would be relegated to the domain of impossibilities—yet frees 
the very first the French government put the person of the Prussian king int 
the foreground, made him responsible for the whole quarrel, treated theerhole 
matter as a purely Prussian and indeed dynastic intrigue, and thus deprived 
the king of the possibility of a peaceful arrangement. 

Events followed one another with unexampled swiftness and precision. 
On the 4th of July Gramont caused the French chargé @affaires in Berlin to 
question the secretary of state, Thile, on the subject of the candidature for 
the throne; and received for answer that this affair was absolutely no concern 
of Prussia’s, The same day Gramont charged the Prussian ambassador at 
Paris, Freiherr von Werther, who was just about to start for Ems, to tell the 
king that the French government expected that he would induce Prince Leo- 
pold to refuse the crown offered him by Spain, and that France made this a 
question of war. On the 6th of July, without waiting for a word from Ems, 
Gramont in the legislative body answered the interpellation made on the pre- 
ceding day by saying: “We do not consider that respect for the rights of a 
neighbouring people obliges us to endure that a foreign power, by pl 
one of her princes on the throne of Charles V, should disturb the present bal- 
ance in Europe and be enabled to endanger the interests and honour of France. 
We hope that this eventuality will not be realised; in this we rely on the wis- 
dom of the German and the friendship of the Spanish people. If it should 
turn out otherwise, we should be compelled to do our duty, without hesitation 
and without weakness, strong in your support and that of the nation.” At the 
same time warlike preparations were set in hand both by land and sea, and 
the French press assumed towards Prussia such a tone as might have led the 
reader to suppose that the latter country had already a second Jena behind it. 


Benedetti’s Mission 


The French ambassador to the court of Berlin, Count Benedetti, was then 
sojourning at the baths of Wildbad, in the Black Forest region of Wiirtem- 
berg. On the 7th of July he received from Gramont telegraphic instructions 
to proceed instantly to Ems, On the 9th of July he had his first audience of 
the king, and demanded in the name of his government that the king should 
issue a command to Prince Leopold to recall his acceptance of the Spanish 
crown. The king answered that he had neither commanded the prince to ac- 
cept the crown, nor could command him to take back his word. This answer 
was regarded by the French government as a mere evasion, and it again em- 
phasised the exclusive responsibility of the king. Then, on the 12th of July, 
a telegram from the castle of Sigmaringen was published, which announced 
the withdrawal of Prince Leopold from the candidature for the Spanish 
throne. With this the conflict seemed laid aside and all solid grounds for it 
done away with. Indeed, on the 8th and 10th of July, Gramont had said in 
conversation with the English ambassador that the matter could find its sim- 
plest and happiest solution in the voluntary retirement of the prince; and on 
the receipt of the Sigmaringen telegram the minister of justice, Ollivier, had 
immedisiely sent round a declaration to the deputies that this closed the 
incident. 
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But what about the war by which it was to win back France’s 
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appear.” Freiherr von Werther bad at least sufficient tact not to 
so shamefully unreasonable a demand direct to the king as Gramont » 


Ce, 

After the conversation with the Prussian ambassador, Gramont commis- 
sioned Count Benedetti by telegram to demand of the king that he would ex- 
pressly signify his approval of Prince Leopold’s renunciation, and give assur- 
ance that he would never give his consent to any fature candidature of the 
prince of Hohenzollern. Benedetti executed this commission in a very tact- 
Jess fashion, in the morning of the 13th of July, on the Brunnenpromenade at 
Ems. The king answered that he could indorse the renunciation only asa 
private person, not as king of Prussia, but that in the interests of Prussia he 
must emphatically refuse any eopenemene for the fature in this and all other 
matters. When, a few hours , Benedetti requested a fresh audience in 
order to discuss the same subject once more, the king sent a message to say 
that he must not return to the subject: he had already spoken his last word 
on the matter; if the ambassador could not let it rest he must turn to the Prus- 
sian ministry of foreign affairs. On the evening of the 13th of July the pro- 
ceedings at Ems were communicated to the Prussian ambassadors at foreign 
courts by the Prussian government in a telegram which merely stated the 
facts, and were brought to the knowledge of the German nation in an extra 
edition of the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, the organ of Count Bismarck. 

‘This firm, manly attitude on the part of the king ill suited the plans of the 
French war party. The news spread by Benedetti roused great excitement 
and confusion in Paris. Some held the conflict at an end; others who had 
already gone too far were unwilling to retreat, and preferred to plunge the 
dynasty and the country into a very hazardous war rather than have it said 
of them that they had again laid demands before Prussia and had again received 
an unfavourable answer; s0 that, in fine, it was not the king of Prussia but 
themselves who had suffered a humiliation, Napoleon wavered. For a cause 
like this to begin war with the united power of the North German Confedera- 
tion, perhaps even with all Germany, appeared to him a dan, proceed- 
ing. Fora long time he could come to no decision, listened while all and 
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sundry gave their views, and brooded over them in his wonted fashion. Ina 
short time peace was all but decided on. But in the night of the 14th to the 
15th of July, in which the decisive sitting of the ministerial council was held 
at St. Cloud, the ministers Gramont and Lebeuf, both anxious for war, and 
the empress Eugénie, instigated and instructed by the Jesuita, urged on the 
emperor no longer to take these perpetual rebuffs and humiliations from Prus- 
sia but, for the safety of his throne, which rested on the respect of the French 
people, to declare war, and in alliance with the great Catholic nations fall on 
heretic Germany. The emperor finally yielded, manifestly with a heavy 
heart, and the empress cried triumphantly: “This is my war! With God’s 
help we will overthrow Protestant Prussia.” 

In the sitting of the senate and legislative body, on the 15th of July, an 
official memorial was issued by the ministers Gramont and Ollivier—the latter 
of whom, though no enemy to Germany and averse to war, had been drawn 
along by his colleagues. In this memorial the facts of what had passed at 
Ems were completely distorted. It spoke of an affront to Count Benedetti, 
who had been shown the door, and of a telegram to the foreign powers, dam- 
aging to the honour of France, and it drew attention to the Prussian prepara- 
tions for war which had been already begun on the 14th of July. In conse- 
quence of this the government had summoned the reserves and was about to 
take further measures. At the same time a demand for credit for the army 
and navy and a law concerning the summoning of the garde mobile to active 
service and the enrolment of volunteers were brought in. The senate approved 
unanimously all the demands of the government; the legislative body granted 
the credit for the army by 245 to 10 votes and the rest of the demands with 
only one dissentient voice. It was in vain that a few members of the opposi- 
tion, who saw through the ministerial web of lies, pointed out that the king 
had done all that could be expected of him and that no actual affront could be 
cited; in vain they demanded that the despatch containing an affront to 
France should be laid before them as evidence; in vain did Thiers, who for 
years had worked on the vanity of the French nation and incited them to 
war, declare that the occasion for war had been unskilfully chosen and that 
the preparations for war were not complete: the ministers of the Bonapartist 
majority shouted down these individual warning voices. On the evening of 
this day a mob of ragged men was to be heard calling in the streets of Paris, 
“To Berlin—to Berlin!” and the official press spoke of the defeat of Prussia 
and the seizure of the left bank of the Rhine as a matter of course. The offi- 
cial declaration of war was handed to the Prussian government by the French 
chargé d@’affaires on the 19th of July. 


THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR OF 1870 


France had spoken. After the ballot of the 15th of July no one could say 
that it was only the emperor who had desired war. Since the senate unanimously 
and the legislative body by 245 to 10 votes had declared for the proposals, all 
the people’s representatives—that is, the whole country—were responsible for 
the war. In Germany the gauntlet which had been flung down was accepted hoes 
determination, even with enthusiasm. There was no more talk of a 
war. Since Gramont had not contented himself with Prince Leopold’s reaig. 
nation, though this had evidently been made at the king of Prussia’s request; 
since Gramont had gone so far as to ask of the king the despatch of a letter of 
excuse to be published before all the world and the formal promise to keep the 
house of Hohenzollern forever out of Spanish affairs—everyone in Germany 
perceived that the question of the Hohenzollern candidature was a side i issue, 
that the real question was war at any price, that its object was interference in 
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century. The aim of 1866, the foundation of German unity, had been de- 
feated by France’s intervention; France meant that the new war should ren- 


A in high such possessit stake the popular 
war in w) ions were at was the more 

in since there men were for the moment keenly aware of what a se- 
rious block the process of German unification had come to. ‘The hopes set on 
the customs parliament had not been fulfilled, thanks to the south German 
fraction and the governments which stood behind it; it seemed that a full par- 
liament would never proceed from this customs parliament unless external 
conditions were to give afresh turn to affairs; the political condition of Bava- 
ria and Wiirtemberg was such that a union of these states with the North Ger- 
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man Confederation had been relegated to an incalculable distance, and even 
the stoutest hearts despaired of living to see this union. On the contrary, a 
backward step had to be taken; for the clericals and democrats of Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg were in a fair way to get the better of their governments, 
and so to procure the abrogation of the treaties with Prussia and bring on the 
scenes a wonderful mixture of state institutions compounded according to the 
ideas of those who favoured the union of church and state, republican princi- 
ples, and the confederation of the Rhine, and this southern confederation would 
not appear as an alliance in aid of north Germany but as an alliance against 
her, relying on Austria on the one hand and on the other on France. 

Such was the state of affairs in Germany when Gramont seized the occasion 
for war, and by his manner of doing so provided for the sudden removal of 
the obstacles in the way of German unity, so that all that great Germany 
which extends from the Kongs-Aa to the Alps rose up and sang the Wacht am 
Rhein. And it did not stop at singing. The most decisive steps followed one 
after the other. As early as the 12th of July Bismarck and Moltke came to 
Berlin and conferred with the ministers. On the 13th Bismarck declared to 
the English ambassador that the king had already shown far too much rather 
than too little moderation, and that it was now Prussia’s turn to require 
France to take back her threatening language and give an explanation of her 
warlike preparations. 


The Army is Mobilised 


On the 15th of July the king left Ems and returned to Berlin. His jour- 
ney was a triumphal progress; wherever he stopped he received patriotio ad- 
dresses and replied to them. The crown prince, Bismarck, Moltke, and Roon 
came to Brandenburg to meet him. In Berlin a vast throng of people awaited 
the king’s arrival. It took place shortly before nine o’clock in the evening, 
and only now, at the railway station in Berlin, did the king learn that in Paris 
the decision had already been submitted to the two chambers, On the even- 
ing of July 15th the king resolved on the mobilisation of the army, on the 
16th directions were given for precautionary measures on the northern coasts, 
and the council of the North German Confederation was summoned to an ex- 
traordinary sitting. A resolute acceptance of the arrogant challenge was 
unanimously agreed upon by the representatives of the states of the confeder- 
ation. On the 19th of July King William opened the north German diet. 
The speech from the throne was full of lofty patriotism, boldness, and confi- 
dence: 

“Tf in former centuries Germany has borne in silence such violations of her 
rights and her honour, she did so only because in her distracted state she 
knew not how strong she was. To-day when the bond of spiritual and legal 
unity, which the wars of liberation began to twine, is ever drawing the Ger- 
man races more closely together; to-day when Germany’s armour no longer 
offers a weak spot to the enemy, Germany bears within herself the will and 
the power to cope with new acts of French violence. And since the allied 
governments are conscious that all honour permits has been done to preserve 
to Europe the blessings of peace, and since it is indubitably manifest to all 
eyes that the sword has been forced into our hands, with so much the more con- 
fidence do we turn, strengthened by the united support of the German govern- 
ments alike of the south and north, to the patriotism and readiness for sacrifice 
of the German people, with the summons to the defence of their honour and 
their independence." On the 21st of July the diet unanimously granted the 
£24,000,000 required by the government. On the 29th Bismarck published 
the various proposals offered by France as the basis of a treaty in 1866 and 
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and thus disclosed to Germany and the foreign powers the plans of con- 
government. 


: 
quest cherished by the Napoleonic 

German governments had already received this information and 
to conclude that in dealing with so faithless a power as France, 
they preserved their neutrality have absolut no guarantee 
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and “great Germans” ventured on no further opposition. They saw how 
almost the whole country had laid aside its hatred of Prussia to attend to the 
matter in hand, and to 

people at Stuttgart on the 16th of July whereby the government was requested 
to take part in the national war. King Charles, returning from Switzerland 
on the 17th of July, immediately issued 


formerly military’ plenipotentiary in Btattgar, commander of the Wartem- 
ipotent com ‘iirtem- 
troops. bl peare stearate Von Dalwigk, hard as it was for him to 
had to ask the chamber for a credit. It was unanimously granted. 
The grand duke of Baden, knowing himself in harmony with the wishes of his 
® mobilisation of the army on the 16th of July, and on the 
French ambassador his passports. On the 16th communication 
and Strasburg was interrupted by the withdrawal of the bridge 
removal of the rails from the railway bridge, and on the 22nd 
f a surprise by rail was destroyed by the blowing up of a pier 
ge. 
previously, on eee that explosive bullets had 
ibuted to the troops of Baden, an official of the French ministry had 
the ambassador of Baden in Paris that if this were so France would 
prisals, would regard Baden us outside the pale of the law of na- 
would waste the country as had been done in Molac’s time, not even. 
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the 22nd of July the whole of Germany, the south as well as the 
resolved on a great and decisive struggle, and a national enthusi- 
emulous co-operation, a self-devoted zeal for sacrifice, such as had 
before been seen in Germany, were shown amongst all races and all 
“Now or never!” was the watchword of the whole 
nemy whose challenge had been given with such arrogant 
was the first aim; if this were attained the political union of Ger- 
split up into small sections, would certainly follow, and the 
would ti be occupied by a nation respected for its intel- 
cultivation and dreaded for the steadfast commanding force of its arms. 
the idea of being now able to attain these objects by a single blow 
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which lent the German movement of 1870 that marvellous impetus, va inp tae 
the soldiers with such incredible bravery and endurance, and made victory 
appear to them as an absolute command of duty and necessity. From all 
sides, even from the most distant lands, volunteers had hastened to the coun- 
try, the most desirable posts were forsaken by young men engaged in manu- 
factures and trades, and the lecture rooms of the universities by the lecturers 
and students, all with the one sole object of preserving their fatherland. 
“Germany before everything,” was the proud word with which the Landwehr 
seized the rifle, and he who was left behind sought to heal the wounds of 
war. 

At no time and amongst no people was care so patriotically and magnani- 
mously bestowed on the wounded and those who remained behind, on the 
families of the reservists and the Landwehr, as was done by the German people 
throughout the war, without remission and without neglect. State, general, 
and private resources were brought into play. Private persons also gave large 
sums for remarkable deeds performed during the war. On the 19th of July 
the King of Prussia renewed for the whole German army the order of the Iron 
Cross, which his father had founded. 


German Military Plans 


The excellence of the Prussian military institutions, the exactness of 
Moltke’s plan of campaign which went into the minutest details, and in co- 
operation with it the energetic military administration of Roon, made it possi- 
ble for considerable masses to take the field at the outset, so that the mobilisa- 
tion for which orders were given on the 16th of July was completed by the 
evening of the 26th, that is, in eleven days; and eight days later the German 
army had already taken up its position on the left bank of the Rhine. The 
strength of the German army was 1,183,389 men and 250,373 horses. 

On the supposition that the French could not effect a rapid mobilisation, 
and be the first to take the offensive and cross the Rhine, Moltke’s plan provided 
that the first army under General Steinmetz should march from its place of 
assembly at Coblenz to the Saar at Saarbriicken; the second army, under 
Prince Frederick Charles, should also take the direction from Bingen and 
Mainz towards the Saar at Saarbriicken and Saargemiind ; whilst the third army 
under the crown prince of Prussia marched from Mannheim and Rastatt towards 
the Lauter in the northeastern angle of Alsace. The further plan was that 
the crown prince, whose army, according to the first disposition, already 
stood near the French border, should begin the campaign, hurl the right wing 
of the French position across the Vosges, and advance as far as the Moselle; 
that at the same time Prince Frederick Charles and Steinmetz should push the 
French forces, which had taken up a position before Metz, back on that for- 
tress, cut off their retreat to Chalons or Paris, deliver a decisive battle at Metz, 
either throw back the beaten foe into the fortress or drive him towards the 
northern border, and so lay open the way to Paris for the third army and the 
other troops that could be disposed of. This plan was as skilful as it was 
bold, and in the main the military operations followed the course intended. 

Besides these three armies, with thirteen army corps, at the time of the 
first disposition there were still three and a half army corps with about 112,000 
men as a first reserve in Germany. Of these the first and second army corps, 
which were intended to oppose a body of French and Danish troops sent to 
land on the north coast, were summoned to the battle-ground of Metz soon 
after the first victories, whilst the sixth army corps, which covered Silesia 
against Austria, then mustering her troops, in the month of August joined the 
army of the crown prince, and similarly in September the seventeenth division 


of Prassia, 
division and the other Landwehr divisions ‘est. apart for the defence of the 
on a aCe Mecklenburg- 


eee ones ree ae left Berlin on the 26th of July 


for the aj Taegan their troops. On the 31st of July the 
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gaze of the whole German people was directed towards the Rhine and 
anxious, but confident, it expected the first tidings. 


French Plans ; Outtine of the War 


It is characteristic of the peculiarities of French diplomacy that France, 
which could have deferred the outbreak of the war until she was ready to 
sete het declared war at a time in which she was so far behindhand with 


300,000. This almost double superiority of the enemy he hoped to reduce to 
aconsiderable extent by a swift and powerful attack; 150,000 men were to 
assemble at Metz, 100,000 at Strasburg, 50,000 in the camp at Chélons, He 
would unite the first two armies, and at the head of 250,000 men would cross 
the Rhine at Maxau, place himself like an iron bar between north and south 


had already been and then it would be time to look for the Prussian 
aeeraeen be ned as at most 350,000 men, and subdue them by means 
éan of bis victorious troops. i the 50, men 


assembled 

ee a rae the northeastern frontier, and the appearance of 
French fleet in the North Sea and the Baltic, with the French troops to be 
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Ch&lons two divisions were missing, artillery and cavalry were not ready for 
service, not a single army corps had a completo field equipment, and when 
Napoleon gave orders to hasten the arrival of the missing regiments, obedience 
was only indolently rendered on the plea that Algeria, Paris, and Lyons could 
not be denuded of garrisons. But other necessities were also wanting. Great 
stores of provisions, munitions, and equipments had been collected, but un- 
fortunately not where they were needed. The railway administrations were 
not organised for and not accustomed to such colossal transports of men and 
stores. Consequently there was huge confusion; the railway stations were 
overflowing with materials required for the war, while the fortreases were suf- 
fering for want of them. 

In such a state of affairs there was no question of executing Napoleon’s 
plan of campaign and taking the offensive. With this, other hopes fell to the 
ground: south Germany completed her military union with the north, troops 
for landing might well be hard to produce when there was a lack of land forces, 
and the conclusion of alliances with Denmark, Austria, and Italy probably 
depended on the question of who should gain the first successes. The desire 
for an invasion of Schleswig-Holstein and other Prussian territories was not 
wanting in Denmark; but the recollection of the blows of 1864 was still too 
keen for the Danes to venture on any sort of hostilities before the appearance 
of at least 40,000 French troops for the landing and before Napoleonic suc- 
cesses were announced. In Austria, where, ever since the Salzburg interview 
negotiations had been going on for an alliance with France, the moment for 
war was indeed regarded as very ill-chosen; but the war party, strengthened 
by Beust’s intrigues and by hatred for Bismarck, still thought it inexpedient 
not to take advantage of the opportunity to humiliate Prussia and recover the 
Habsburg position in Germany, and gave a promise that the preparations for 
war should be immediately taken in hand, and after their completion, in the 
month of September, war should be declared against Prussia and the Austrian 
troops should march into Germany. A formal treaty of alliance between 
France and Austria had been already drawn up at St. Cloud and awaited sig- 
nature; but this never took place; for the mobilisation could not be effected 
80 quickly in Vienna as at Berlin, and before preparations were completed the 
tempter of St. Cloud was already behind lock and key. 

Italy occupied the peculiar position of having both France and Prussia for 
her allies. To the latter she owed the possession of Lombardy, to the former 
that of Venetia. Thus the necessity of Italy’s neutrality was a foregone con- 
clusion. Yet it appears that the king and a notable party of generals and 
statesmen might have been won over by Napoleon if he had assured them the 
delivery of Rome into their hands as the price of the alliance. Perhaps at 
this price alone could the dislike of the parliamentary opposition to a French 
alliance have been overcome. But Napoleon, in whose military programme 
the Pope and the Jesuits played so important a part, rejected the request of 
the Italian government; Italy then remained neutral and seized the favourable 
opportunity to take what she wanted herself. The events of 1866 were here 
repeated in their results. 

Thus France was isolated. She had begun the war by herself, and must 
also go through with it alone. The fair speeches of French diplomatists and 
the later journey of the French statesman, Thiers, to London, Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Florence, changed nothing of this. All the states showed a 
marked preference for neutrality, though they did not all observe it very 
strictly—as, for example, England and the United States of North America, 
which provided the French ships with coal, and in the second stage of the war 
sold to the French army weapons, without which those in power would not 
have been able to continue the struggle. The Spanish government, which 
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by the emperor Alexander at the beginning of the war which 
kept the rd of Austria and, perhaps, those of other states, in the sheath. 
He would, he said, remain neutral so long as the other powers did the same; 
‘but so soon as a third power joined in the war and appeared on the side of 
France he would likewise do his part and come forward as the ally of Prussia. 


will never forget that she owes it to you thatthe war did not assume the 
utmost dimensions.” 


‘The story of the war has already been told in our history of France (Vol- 
ume XIII), and need not be repeated here. Every reader will recall the 
chief incidents of the brief but epoch-making conflict—the decisive engage- 
ment at Sedan, which resulted in the surrender of the French emperor; the 
capitulation of Bazaine at Metz; the investment and final capture of Paris. 
‘There are but two scenes in this dramatic story which we shall dwell upon 
here. One of these has to do with the victory of Sedan, through which the 
foundations were laid for all the successes that followed; the other depicts 
that culminating event in which King William of Prussia became Emperor 
William I of a united Germany. We shall introduce the picture of Sedan, 
not to add any new Hist gl bi cabetat Apatite ern Ee earlier 
volume, but to illustrate the personal character of the Prussian king; for the 
account which we present is given in his own words, in three messages to his 
ae ‘These messages speak for themselves and make comment super- 


Berone Sxpax, September 3nd, 1:30 v.01. 
To Quexx Avousra ar Benuix: 
‘The capitulation by which the whole of the army in Sedan yield themselves prisoners of 
war bas deen ‘cousisded with General Wim: ite, who takes command in place of Mar- 
. wounded. ‘The emperor surrendered only his own person to me, aa he dors 
hold the command, and leaves everything to the regency at Paris. I shall settle his place 
‘Tesidence after I have spoken to him ina rendezvous which I to take place immediately. 
‘What a turn of fortune, by God's providence! Wrst 
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‘Vanpnesez, September 4th, 8 4.2. 
‘What an agitating moment, that of the meeting with Na] 1 He was cast down, but 
dignified in bearing and resigned. I have ‘Wilhel she near Caseel to him as a res- 
idence Our meciing t00k place it a Uttde chitean in frout of the western 


glacis of Sedan. 
‘You can imagine my reception by the troops! Indescribable! By the fall of dusk, 7:80, 
had finished my five hours’ , but did not get back here till one o'clock. 

God help us farther! ‘WILHELM. 


Venpresse, Sours or Sxpan, September 8rd. 
To Queen Avcusta aT BERLIN: 

From my three telegrams you know the full magnitude of the great historic event that 
has come to pass! It is a dream, even to us who have seen it unfold hour to hour. 

‘When I reflect that I who, after one great and successful war, could not reasonably expect 
to witness anything more glorious in the course of my reign, now see this epoch-making act 
ensue, I humble myself before God who alone has chosen me, my army, and my allies, to 
bring that about which has come to and has appointed us the instruments of his will. 
This is the only light in which I can look upon it, and praise the and guiding hand of 
God. Now listen to a description, in briefest outline, of the battle and its juences. 

On the evening of the 8ist and the early morning of the Ist the army arrived at the posi- 
tions it had been directed to take up round about Sedan. The Bavarians were on the left wing 
at Bazeilles on the Maas; next to them were the Saxons, towards Moncelle and iy, the 

were on the march to Givonne, the 6th and 11th corps to St. Menges and eux. 

lere the Maas makes a sharp bend, go that no corr was posted between St. Menges and Don- 

chery, but the Wirtembergers were at the latter place, where they served the further purpose 

of protecting the rear from sorties from Méziéres, Count Stolberg's division of cavalry 

formed the right wing, on the plain of Donchery. “On thefront, towards Bedan, were the reat 
of the Bavarians. 

In spite of the thick fog the fight began at Bazeilles early in the , and gradual 
developed into a very flerce engagement, in which the housos had 1 be taken oe by on, 
which lasted nearly the whole , and in which Schdler’s Erfurt division (from the reserve, 


4th corps) had to lend a hand. en I reached the front of Sedan, at eight o’clock, the great 
battery was just opening fire upon the fortifications. A fierce ht now arose on all 
sides, which for hours, and during which our men gradually ground. The vil- 


lages I have mentioned were taken. 

Very deep ravines clothed with forest impeded the advance of the infantry and favoured 
defensive operations. The villages of Illy Floing were taken and the of fire gradu- 
ally contracted about Sedan. It was a magnificent sight from our Roetion. on a commanding 
height behind the battery I have mentioned, in front and to the right of Frénois and above 
Petit Torcy. The vigour of the enemy’s resistance began to slacken by degrees, as we could 
see from the scattered battalions which hastily retreat a run from the woods and villages. 
‘The cavalry attempted an attack on some of the battalions of our 5th corps, which behaved 
admirably; the cavalry dashed through the open spaces of the battalions, wheeled round, 
and came back the same way; this was done by three different regiments in turn, 80 that 
the ground was strewn with the bodies of men and horses—all of which we could see from our 
position. I have not yet been able to find out the number of this brave regiment. 

Tn many places the enemy’s retreat had resolved itself into flight, and infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, all were crowding into the town and its immediate neighbourhood; and yet 
there was no sign that the enemy purposed to extricate themselves from this desperate situa- 
tion by capitulating, and consequently we had no choice but to bombard the town with the 
battery before spoken of. In about twenty minutes it was on tire in several places—which 
combined with the many burning villages within the area of the fight to present an awful 
spectacle—and I therefore silenced the fire and sent Lieutenant-Colonel Broneart von Schellen- 
dorf from the staff with a white flag to parley and offer terms of capitulation to the fortress 
and army. He was met by a Bavarian officer despatched to tell me that a French officer with 
a flag of truce had appeared at the gates. Lieutenant-Colonel von Bronsart was admitted, 
and on asking for the general en chef’ was to his surprise taken to the emperor, who desired to 
intrust him with a letter for me. When the emperor inquired what his orders were and re- 
ceived the answer, “ To call upon the army and fortress to surrender,” he answered that on this 
point he must address himself to General von Wimpffen, who had just taken over the com- 
mand from MacMahon, who was wounded, and that he himself would send his letter to me by 
Reille, his adjutant-general. It was seven o'clock when Reille and Bronsart arrived. the lat- 
ter somewhat the earlier of the two, and from him we first learned the certainty of the empe- 
ror’s presence. You can imagine the effect of the news upon all of us and on me above all! 
Reille sprang from his horse and handed me the emperor's letter, adding that he had no fur- 
ther orders. “Before opening the letter I said to him, “But I require as a primary condition 
that the army shall lay down its arms.” The letter begins, “ N’ayant pas pu mourir d la tée 
de mes troupes, je dépore mon épée a votre majesté” ; leaving everything else to me. 

‘My answer was that I deplored the way in which we met and begged him to send an offi- 
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nevertheless immediately after summoned by one of the royal 

EE a Sahat peptidase tale sleet and rewards 
ith a cup full of hard thalers, For hours together people swarmed 

in front of the palace, all of them wishing to see the queen.” 


ready the negotiations at 
Versailles, where little by little the structure was built up which we now call 
the German 


‘Baden and concluded on the 15th, Bavaria on the 23rd, and Wiir- 
temberg on the 25th of November the treaties of union, to which separate 
treaties with Baden and Wiirtemberg containing specinl conventions regarding 
the army were added, And in the first days of the Now Year the decree was. 
forth coneerning this structure, and King William, the leader of the 

my, was to be proclaimed emperor of Germany. On New Year's 

h announcement of the foundation of the an Empire had 

p ¢; on the 18th of January the great day of commemoration for the 

‘Hohenzollern-Prussian dynasty, the solemn proclamation of the emperor was 
“Hall 


All the generals of the troops which were in the neighbour- 
as from the different regiments, assembled with their 
Mirrors” in th 


¢ old royal castle at Versailles, in which 
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plans had so often been made for the destruction of Germany; and here, in 
the midst of the armed and unarmed representatives of the German nation 
and its princes, old King William accepted the German imperial crown. The 
resounding shouts which hailed the German emperor found an enthusiastic 
echo in the fields beyond and at home in the new German Empire. 

But to the German army the following order of the day was addressed by 
the emperor: 


On this day, memorable for me and my house, I, supported German princes and 
with the consent of all German peoples, assume in addition to the of king of Prussia 
which I inherited, by God's greet dignity: of German emperor. It is owing to your brav- 
ery and steadfastness in this war, for which I have repeatedly expressed to ‘my fullest 
appreciation, that the work of the internal unity of Germany has been |—a result you 
have fought ‘for at the risk of your blood and o! f your lives, Always remember that the sen- 
timent of honour, faithfuiness, comradeship, courage, and obedience make an army great 
and victorious: keep up these cld traditions, and the © fatherland” will always look upon you 
with pride as it does to-day and you will always be its ig tng arm. 

Wows. 
VERaaILLEs, January 18th, 1871. 


“Feelings not to be expressed were inspired in us,” says a hearer, “when 
these simple yet forcible words which spoke such great things to us were read 
out. All toils, all fatigues were forgotten. A change of world-wide import 
had taken place in our own vicinity and by our means—a change whose con- 
Sequences we were not yet able to measure, only to guess at. The humiliation 
of centuries had been wiped out, a deep-seated longing of all Germans had 
found its fulfilment. Strongly united the German races stood there: a power- 
ful German emperor once again held the protecting sword over the German 
land. And we had helped to bring all this about by our own toilaome labours 
during the war; the great object had been attained. If now, after the lapse 
of years, we wish to recall the feelings of that great day, we shall scarcel: 
succeed ; the enthusiasm of that time was too great, the flight too high.”* 


THE END OF THE WAR 


On the day following the coronation of the German emperor Trochu made 
the last sortie from Paris with 100,000 men, but was everywhere driven back, 
On the 21st Trochu was deprived of his command, disturbances arose, and on 
the 23rd Jules Favre began the negotiations for surrender. On the 28th of 
January the convention was concluded before Versailles. The following were 
the terms of the armistice: 

Article 1. A general armistice of twenty-one days is to begin; the line of 
demarcation is defined. Article 2. Elections are to take place for an assembly 
in Bordeaux. Article 3. All forts on the outer line of defence are to be sur- 
rendered. Article 4. During the armistice the German army shall not enter 
Paris. Article 5. The guns are to be removed from the ramparts. Article 6. 
The garrisons of Paris and the forts are prisoners of war. Article 7. The 
national guard is to retain its weapons and take charge of the protection of 
Paris. Articles 8 and 9. The provisioning of the town is permitted. Article 
10. Stipulations concerning the surrender of the town. Article 11. The town 
is to pay 200,000,000 francs. Articles 12 and 13. Prohibition of the removal 
of valuables and the introduction of weapons. Article 14. Exchange of prison- 
ers. Article 15. A postal service for unsealed letters is to be instituted. 

In Germany 385,000 French soldiers were prisoners, in Paris 150,000, 
almost 100,000 in Belgium and Switzerland ; 22,000 fortresses and 25 depart- 
ments were in the hands of the Germans, besides a large quantity of war mate- 
rial. Nearly 1,000,000 Germans were on French soil. Yet although under 
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milliards, won England’s intercession for the latter, and obtained the relin- 
quishment of Belfort and some milliards. On the 26th of the pre- 
liminaries were signed by Bismarck, the Bavarian minister Von yee 
ee Von sctinars he Fexeneen auinater Jolly, and 
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for they recognised the German 
Empire and Austria as most serious obstacles. The Russo-Turkish war of 


1877 to 1878, a campaign for the liberation of the Christians in the Balkan 
states, led a @ partial success, for Austria and England were determined 
on war when the Russians stood before Constantinople in February, 1878, and 


Herzegovina by Austria (1878). 
Asall the deep rancour of the Russians was directed against Prince Bis- 
the “honest jobber” (ehrlicher Makler), he concluded a defensive 
alliance on the 7th of October, 1879, with Count Andrassy in Vienna. This 
Austrian defensive alliance provided that the two empires should 
assure each other full support in case one of them was attacked on two sides 
simultaneously (thus if y were 8o attacked by France and Russia); 
and in any war at least a friendly neutrality was to be observed. Thus the 
“farther bond” (tweitre Bund) planned in 1849, the national connection of 
Austria with the German conf state, was brought to completion. It 
‘was renewed in 1883, and now brought Italy into the alliance. From thistime 
a Burope formed the strongest bulwark of the peace 


‘The emperor Alexander II was brutally murdered on the 13th of March, 
1881. He was succeeded by his son Alexander [IT (1881 to 1894), and anti- 
German Panslavism now governed Russia. In spite of all this, Prince Bis- 
1 FI aT een not only how to preserve the alliance of the three em- 
perors, even on its expiration, on 1st of April, 1884, to renew it in 
such a form that the three powers guaranteed to one another that they would 

‘peace, and in case of dissension would attempt a peaceable settlement 


one another. When this treaty also came to an end in 1887 and Aus- 
_tria refused to renew it in order to preserve a free hand over ei 
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East, Prince Bismarck still succeeded in guaranteeing the friendly neutrality 
(in case of a collision with England) of Germany towards Russia for three 
years by a treaty with her, and similarly he secured for Germany the neutral- 
ity of Russia in case of a war with France, while he protected at the same time 
the interests of Austria and of Italy. Thus the German Empire powerfully 
maintained her position as an instrumental and so a leading power, and pre- 
served peace for herself as well as for all Europe. 


FERMENTATION OF NATIONALITIES 


The same principle of nationalities, on which the new configuration of cen- 
tral Europe rested, had an inherently disintegrating effect upon ancient Aus- 
tria, especially in her parliamentary organisation. While in Hungary the 
Magyars recklessly maintained the supremacy of their national existence and 
of their language, and encountered but little resistance from the Germans in 
Hungary, except from those brave Transylvanian Saxons who at all events 
maintained their Protestant German churches and schools, the Germans in the 
west part of the empire had neither the geographical nor the national consoli- 
dation necessary for the attainment of a great position in European affairs. 
So there continued to exist a state of affairs that hesitated between the Slav 
clerical federalist tendency and the German liberal centralist tendency. A 
short rule of the former party under Count Hohenwart (1871) was followed, 
after the retirement of Beust, when his successor, Count Andrd&ssy, took up 
office (14th of November, 1871), by the hegemony of Hungary which has pre- 
vailed from that time. In Austria it was succeeded during a series of years 
by the supremacy of German liberalism under the Auersperg ministry. 

Acting in the spirit of centralism this ministry changed the Reichsrath 
from an assembly of delegates from the diets into a national assembly com- 
posed of direct representatives. The Czechs however obstinately refused to 
take part in it, and the ministry formally abandoned the concordat of 1874, 
without eradicating, it is true, the ultramontane sympathies of the clergy. 
Equally incapable was it of preventing the Czech population, which was 
favoured by an almost exclusively Czech clergy, by large land holdings and 
by the development of industry, from pushing farther and farther into the 
German border-districts of Bohemia and Moravia. 

At last the German liberals themselves dug the grave of their supremacy; 
for, afraid of a strengthening of Slav superiority, they were short-sighted 
enough to oppose an occupation of Bosnia which was indispensable to the 
interests of the monarchy. The Auersperg ministry returned in February, 
1879, and in August Count Edward Taaffe, a friend of the emperor’s youth, 
led the government with a programme which aimed at the reconciliation of 
national differences by a policy of concession. When, further, the German 
liberals refused to pass the military law embodied in a proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a ten years’ peace, Taaffe for the first time granted in principle 
an official equality to the Czechs in the Bohemian and Moravian ordinance for 
the regulation of languages, of April, 1880, and replaced the German liberal 
members of his cabinet by Czechs and Poles. The Germans now drew closer 
together and attempted to protect by the German Schulverein their Deutschthum, 
but in Bohemia the opposing tendencies grew stronger from year to year. 
In 1882 the Czechs carried through the divisiov of the University of Prague 
into two halves, and at the end of 1886 the German minority retired from the 
Bohemian diet. Also the Slovenes, a small peasant race without any written 
language, succeeded in impressing the Slav influence upon their schools. 

This backward process of German culture before the advance of the less 
valuable semi-culture of small races was but imperfectly compensated for in 
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and the spread of trade especially in the Levant, the superb improve- 
ment of Vienna, etc.; and the sudden death of the talented scoven Bao 
Archduke Rudolf, on the 30th of January, 1889, shrouded as it was Hite 


tery, pI 

nally, out of all this confusion the only points firmly established came to be 
the absolutely natural geographical and economic association of these masses 
of territory with one another, the old tradition of the coherence of the state, 
and the ruling house, especially the personality of the emperor Francis Joseph, 


all his peoples. 
HOCIAL AND ECONOMICAL INTERESTS _ 


Quite different was the impression made upon the Germans in the empire 
by the emperor William [ and his imperial aaasetlon Prince Bismarck, wl 
were regarded not only as the founders but also as the embodiment elke 
national greatness of Germany. For this Hohenzollern was a king from the 
crown of his head to the soles of his feet. He combined a dignified 
with willing mildness, a princely consciousness of his own qualities and an 
will with a simple modesty, an almost unerring knowledge of mankind eit a 
touching devotion to his great counsellors, an Sononrane piety with large: 
hearted tolerance, and even in his extreme old age he combi a cache 
of demeanour with a wonderful arrears for projecting himself into the mys- 
teries of new enterprises. Thus he acquired Ahn phartah veneration of all 
races and all circles, from the peel pac to the simple hut, and with 
every year he grew more firmly to the hearts of his Germans. But 
in Prince Bismarck the nation caine more and more to recognise the mightiest 
embodiment of German character since Martin Lather. While he meted 
the foreign policy, first of Prussia, then of the empire, with the most brilliant 
results, his inspired vision and his iron will made quite new paths for the 
inner development of the nation as well, so that attaching himself now to this 
party, now to that, changing his methods according to his circumstances and 
always victorious over all “frictions” even in court circles, he steadfastly and 
unceasingly pursued his sole aim: the greatness of his fatherland. 

In constructing the empire like this, the national liberal party, that is to 
say, the heart of the property-owning bourgeois classes, wasin the nature of 
things in the foreground; for in this party the yearning after national unity 
had been the liveliest, and the conservatives followed the new and daring 
flights of the great chancellor only after much hesitation. In this most doc- 
trinaire of nations there grew up side by side two international parties, which 
were either hostile to the new national unity or indifferent to it. Separated 
from the adherents of Lassalle, whose programme was still national on the 
whole, A. Bebel and W. Liebknecht formed an international social democratic 
ane under the influence of the London agitators Marx and Engel. In 1869 

the programme of its “future state” (Zukun/tsstaat) was announced at Eise- 
nach ; it included: “Cooperative production, a universal, equal and direct vote 
for all representative bodies at a majority of twenty years, direct 1 ition 
by the people, national defence, abolition of all indirect taxation, and a pro- 
ive income tax.” With the rapid growth of national well-being, and the 
facilities for communication, above all with that ‘‘boon of the mil- 

liards”’? which covered the country with stock-companies of the most different 


[' The five milliards war tademnity paid by France to Germany after the war of 1870-71,] 
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kinds, and everywhere increased the demands on life, the labouring classes, 
the “fourth estate,” acquired self-assurance and greed. They saw in social 
democracy that they were all the more represented, inasmuch as the liberalism 
of the bourgeois classes was still entirely removed from all thought of yielding 
state help for the grievonsand undeniable needs of the fourth estate, in marked 
contrast with their frequent readiness to pursue their own self-seeking enter- 
prises, and with their widespread material view of the world, in which ter- 
restrial well-being was made to appear the highest of all blessings. Thus 
Bebel’s teaching brought over even the adherents of Lassalle to the Eisenach 
programme in 1875, made common cause with his fellow-thinkers all over mid- 
dle and western Europe, resulted in the formation of a great international 
league in September, 1877, and won, by means of restless and unscrupulous 
agitation, in debate and in the press, one seat after another in the Reichstag. 


THE HIERARCHY OF THE CHURCH 


If the social and economical interests may be seen here to have submerged 
the national instinct, so too this instinct in other circles was forced into the 
background by the hierarchy of the church. Even the German bishops after 
some opposition at the beginning had submitted to the new dogma of papal 
infallibility. The ‘old Catholic” movement which refused to go beyond what 
was laid down in the council of Trent was conducted by only a few scholars, 
like J. J. I. von Déllinger, J. H. Reinkens, J. von Schulte, and confined itself 
to narrow circles; the great mass of priests and laymen submitted to the dog- 
ma now expressly represented by the bishops. 

At first Prince Bismarck had allowed this theoretical declaration of war by 
the papacy against the modern state to remain unnoticed. But immediately 
after the war Ludwig Windthorst and Peter Reichensperger formed a confes- 
sional Catholic party of sixty-three members for the Reichstag, the Centre 
party, in order thereby to furnish the interests of their church with such back- 
ing as they had lost by the secession of Austria from the German state com- 
munity. They demanded restoration of the ecclesiastical state “freedom ” of 
the church and the expansion of the empire on a “federative” basis. In 
June, 1871, the Prussian government abolished the Catholic section of the 
ministry of public instruction, because it had become a church weapon against. 
the state, and an imperial law of December, 1871, threatened with punishment. 
every abuse of the pulpit with a view to raising agitation. 

Hereupon the new minister of public instruction (from January, 1872), 
Adalbert Falk, who, jurist and doctrinaire as he was, went much further in 
resistance to the aggressions of the Roman Church than was wise or necessary, 
introduced for Prussia a law of school inspection, and for the empire a law 
compelling the expulsion of the Jesuits (on the 4th of July, 1872), and finally, 
in 1873, the “May laws,” which included the limitation of ecclesiastical vin- 
dictive jurisdiction to purely ecclesiastical matters, training of priests exclu- 
sively in German institutions, state inspection of ecclesiastical institutions, 
compulsory notice by ecclesiastical superiors on appointment of their inferiors 
to office, and a royal disciplinary court of justice for ecclesiastical concerns. 
Other laws transferred the pecuniary control of vacant bishoprics to royal 
commissioners (May, 1874) and that of parishes to a secular body represent- 
ing the parish (June, 1875); that of all dioceses was placed under state super- 
vision (July, 1876), priests at loggerheads with one another were deprived of 
state fees (April, 1875), and all religious foundations not devoted to healing 
the sick were abolished (May, 1875). The introduction of civil marriage into 
Prussia in 1874, and into the whole empire in 1875, was calculated to preserve 
the solemnisation of marriage from all abuse at the hands of the ecclesiastical 
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cause they lacked the sanction of the church, offered the most obstinate resist- 
ance. So, at the end of 1876, seven out of twelve Prussian bishops gradu- 
ally came to be dispossessed by sentence, a thousand parsonages were left 
vacant, and ill feeling was further increased by frequent agitation in the Kap- 
mens ya te Hae pn erie hang agitation that was and 
knew no bounds, so that on 13th of July, 1874, a fanatic in went 
so far as to attempt to murder Bismarck. 
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UNIFICATION AND HOME RULE 
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posed liberals—so that the whole of legislation was obstructed; yet the minis- 
ter Von Lutz knew at all events how to avoid a religious conflict. In Wir- 
temberg the ministry of Mittnacht had to go through many a hard fight with a 
tough bourgeois particularist democracy; in Baden the ministry of Jolly con- 
tinued for many years on the basis of a sound national liberal majority. 
Meanwhile the imperial idea in south Germany made decided progress, 

In no respect was the empire so closely | bomd Up with its co-ordinate states 
as in its finance. For to meet the ever-increasing tasks that were imposed 
upon it the empire had to look to the income from its indirect taxes, its duties, 
and its imperial regalia (post and telegraph) ; but besides this it was bound to 
continue to lay claim to the monetary contributions ( Matrikularbeitrage) of the 
individual states; in this respect, therefore, it was dependent on them, and in 
other ways often ‘influenced their finances in an irregular and damaging man- 
ner. For this reason Prince Bismarck wished to put the empire on its own 
feet by increasing its own income and to make the single states its boarders 
(Kostgdnger), that is to say, its financial dependents. The first move was to 
carry out the splendid plan of bringing all the German railways into the pos- 
session of the empire, and so making an end at one blow to the ever-increasing 
confusion caused by eighty-two independent railway districts with sixty boards 
of directors, forty-nine of which were private undertakings; but this plan 
proved impracticable in 1876, for the secondary states offered the most deter- 
mined opposition—all it did was to serve as an introduction for the general 
transformation of the railways into state property by the separate states. In 
the case of Prussia this was effected with most brilliant results by Albert 
Maybach (from 1879). 

In his second course, that of raising the duties, Prince Bismarck encoun- 
tered the opposition of the doctrine of free trade that prevailed everywhere. 
The abolition of the iron tax on the 1st of January, 1878, showed at last that 
one of the most important branches of German industry had been imperilled 
a8 @ consequence of a practical application of this doctrine, and at the same 
time the rapid growth of social democracy showed that the state could not 
waste any further time before actively intervening between employers and 
workmen without prejudicing its own interests. In support of this view what 
was called Kathedersozialismus (Gustav Schmoller) brought forward the theories 
of political economy. The crisis, however, was not reached until in April, 
1877, Prince Bismarck, weary of office and ill in health, handed in his resigna- 
tion; and the emperor, recognising the incomparable merits of the great 
statesman, wrote upon it his “Never!” and accordingly expressed his willing- 
ness to give him a free hand. 

Two foul attempts at murder were now aimed at the humane monarch, on 
the 11th of May and on the 2nd of June, 1878; with lightning flash they illu- 
minated the abyss to which social democracy when left to itself had brought 
the German people. After the first attempt the Reichstag still refused to pass 
a special law against it; after the second attempt the newly elected Reichstag 
adopted one that had been better prepared, on the 19th of October, 1878, to 
extend until the 31st of May, 1881; this was several times prolonged (until 
1890). Thus with one blow the whole social democratic press and the open 
organisation and agitation of a party that placed itself outside the pale of the 
law were suppressed. 

IMMIGRATION 


At the same time set in a great period of economic and social reform. By 
elaborate care it was made possible to separate the fourth estate from the 
mad illusions of the social democrat, to secure the national market for national 
production, to open large new markets and areas of trade for the acquisition 
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rose enormously (between 1871 and 1885 from 41,- 
000,000 to 47,000,000); so too rose emigration across the seas, which was a 

Peclpredig the fatherland (in 1880 it reached its culminating point in 220,- 
Exports rose between 1872 and 1875 from 2,500,000, {000 to 2,900, 000,000 
Sarin; the merchant navy was increased between 1871 and 1885 from barely 
1,000, 000 to 1,294,000 tons, Under the influence of unlimited liberty of 
emigration and free trade there took place an ever-increasing movement of 
the population from the country and the small towns into eae capitals, which 
Ses ee a speed out of all proportion (between 1860 and 
from one half to one and a half millions); thus there was an 
ever-growing mass of the classes occupied in trade and industry, an ever-thick- 
basins of Polish workmen and Polish-Jew retailers, from the thinly 
eastern provincecs to them unlucrative to the great centres of industry 
trade and to the farm lands in need of workmen as faras Westphalia, For 
West Prussia and Posen this caused a considerable check to the development 
of pure German nationality and German territorial ownership; for the large 
towns, however, eapeialgl for Berlin, it meant an unhealthy increase of only 
semi-Germanised Jewish inhabitants (as early as 1880 54,000 of the 364,000 
Prussian Jews lived in Berlin), and the overflow of this semi-foreign element 
into the stock exchange and the press as well as into some of the learned pro- 


While these evils were combated with small success on the whole by the 
anti-Semitic movement, now by moderate measures and now with more vio- 
lence, the Prussian government sought to counteract the of Polish 
influence in the east in 1885 by sweeping edicts of expulsion ted against 
the Polish-Russian immigrants. Once more it took up the policy of interior 
German colonisation which distinguished the earlier Hohenzollerns; in 1886 
it obtained a grant from the diet for 100,000,000 marks with which to sequire 
Polish hae in Posen and West Prussia and to settle German colonists in 
it to end of 1896, 10,000 persons over an area of 92,000 hektars). 
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imperial chancellor to guarantee the interest on the bonds of the German 
Trade-and-Plantation Company of the South Sea Islands located on the Samoa 
group, and only with great difficulty did the German Colonial Society from 
1882 and the German Colonising Company from 1883 succeed in preparing the 
ground in the mother country for colonial enterprise. More immediate was the 
operative effect of the German travellers, Paul Pogge, Hermann Wissmann, 
and others, and the enterprising trade houses, especially the Hanseatic ones, 
which set up their factories on the west and east coasts of Africa in territory 
as yet ungoverned, and the Rhenish missionaries who had worked with much 
success, for example, in the Hottentot country of southwest Africa. 7 

It was here that the merchant Liideritz from Bremen acquired extensive 
authority in the neighbourhood of Angra Pequena, and Prince Bismarck inau- 
gurated the official colonial policy of Germany when, by his telegram of the 
24th of April, 1884, he placed Liideritz and his acquisitions under the protec- 
tion of the empire and then caused the German flag to be hoisted at several 
points along the coast. In July of the same year the experienced African 
traveller, Gustav Nachtigal, as imperial commissioner, took possession of Togo- 
land not far from the old and ruined settlements of the Great Elector, and also 
the Cameroons at the foot of the mighty “Mountain of the Gods.” Towards 
the end of the year Karl Peters by a succession of treaties founded the German 
protectorate in central east Africa. The African conference in Berlin (from 
the 15th of November, 1884, until the 26th of February, 1885) under Bismarck’s 
guidance declared all equatorial Africa to be a kind of free-tradearea, granted 
France a large slice of the lower Kongo, recognised the independence of the 
Kongo Free State, the foundation of King Leopold II of Belgium, and made 
it the duty of all colonial powers to come to an agreement with one another 
on the occasion of fresh aggrandisements. English colonial monopoly was 
thereby broken and a juster distribution of colonial possession was at all 
events inaugurated. Peculiar difficulties were afterwards caused to Germany 
by her largest possession, East Africa, in the necessity for securing it against 
the claims of the sultan of Zanzibar, and forcibly subduing @ rising of the 
Arabs who had hitherto reigned there in undisturbed possession (1888). This 
was accomplished with brilliant success between 1889 and 1890 by Hermann 
von Wissmann, as imperial commissioner. 

In tropical Australasia also the empire set its foot between 1884 and 1885 
by the acquisition of the Bismarck Archipelago, the northeast of New Guinea, 
and the Marshall Islands; and in the same year the Reichstag granted consid- 
erable subsidies for two postal steamship lines to eastern Asia and to Austra- 
lia. If [German] Southwest Africa is the only one of the new colonies which 
may be regarded as suitable for emigration, and the others are to be consid- 
ered only plantations, nevertheless Germany has entered the rank of colo- 
nial states and so of world power. The expansion of the German navy cer- 
tainly did not keep pace with this rapid growth of interest beyond the seas, for 
the first two heads of the admiralty, generals Von Stosch and Von Caprivi, 
still treated the fleet more as an instrument for the defence of the coasts than 
for dominion over the sea. 


THE SPIRIT OF CONSOLIDATION 


With the internal peace and well-being of Germany, the final and the 
highest aim of all these enterprises, was destined to be associated that ecclesi- 
astical peace which the Kulturkampf had interrupted for the Catholic Germans, 
Social as well as political considerations pointed to the attainment of such 
a@ peace. At the same time the secession of a large fraction of the liberals 
(since 1879) from the new policy of taxation and economic adjustment com- 
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ness of the singlenessof the empire. For the German princes, instead of wast- 
ing their powers on the maintenance of what was after all only an apparent 
sovereignty, followed the honourable example of the emperor William more 
and more by placing themselves in the service of the empire and becoming its 
best support. Only in this way could this monarchical federate state, the most 
difficult form in which a state can be united, acquire stability. This imperial- 
istic temper stood the shock of even severe blows, as, for example, in Brunswick 
at the death of Duke William in 1884, when the Bundesrat of 1885 declared the 
accession of Duke Hrnest Angustus of Cumberland as deficient so long as he, 
who was the son of King George V of Hanover, should not expressly have 
recognised the imperial constitution and the proprietary rights owned by the 
German states at time, the result being that Prince Albert of Prussia was 
regent; another case was that of Bavaria, when King Ludwig I had to 
deposed on account of his lunacy and committed suicide in the Lake of 
Starnberg on the oo of July, 1886, and when his brother Otto, also incur- 
ably insane, took his place under the regency of Prince Luitpold. Lively 
expression was given to the close interdependence of loyalty for the Loria 
house at home with fidelity to the empire, in a number of brilliant celebrat 
such as that of the seven hundred years’ jubilee of Wittelsbach in Tawar 
in 1880 and in the celebration commemorating the transference of the mark 
Cee eight hundred years ago to the house of Wettin, held in Saxony 
‘The immense development in intellectual life which many expected from 
the splendid renewal of a common national existence among the German 
certainly did not answer these expectations, for ease of eae polit- 
‘movement and hard economical labour are rarely oc 
of art. In the narrative fiction, in lyrics, Seen Rgctnrrpo siear 
atall events in certain branches of the drama, we have had much ania 
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and refreshing; portraiture, landscape, historical and religious painting, and 
modelling received many a fertile impulse from this great period through the 
increased penetration of vision into the life of nature and of the emotions; but. 
especially since the eighties the realism which had long prevailed in France, 
Russia, and Norway entered into German art, substituting the characteristic for 
the beautiful and abolishing all artistic traditions. The most splendid tasks 
were imposed upon architecture and fulfilled by it, as the welfare of the coun- 
try increased ; certainly an independent style was never reached, but art in- 
dustries made an extraordinary advance. The pre-eminence of German sci- 
ence remained undisputed, although specialisation made a survey of the 
larger areas of science more and more difficult. 

‘Thus the nation which had risen to new power lived a rich life, but was 
penetrated by all the contradictions of the modern world and acquired no real 
harmony in its structure. Even that patriotic sentiment which is, as a matter 
of course, the property of cultured nations that have acquired political unity 
was, it must be admitted, not universal nor omnipresent in Germany, not to 
speak of that social democracy which is fundamentally international and so 
owns no fatherland. Obstinacy and doctrinarianism, prejudices and separate 
interests split up the Reichstag into contending parties, so that the master 
builder of the empire never obtained a firm majority for himself. Yet when 
the safety of the empire was in jeopardy the noise of factions was silent; the 
Reichstag elected in 1887, while men were still impressed with the hasty arm- 
ing of France under Boulanger, granted an increase in the peace establishment 
of the army to 468,000 men for another seven years, that is to say, the forma- 
tion of two new army corps—the 16th and the 17th. When, in spite of the 
treaty of neutrality of 1887, Russia kept on increasing the number of her 
troops in the western provinces, although not with a direct object of attack, 
the proposal for new defences (renewal of the Landwehr the second levy and 
establishment of a Landsturm) was almost unanimously accepted on the 6th 
of February, 1888, after a powerful speech by Prince Bismarck. 


THE DEATH OF WILLIAM I (MARCH 9TH, 1888) 


This was the last victory of the victorious emperor William, a ray of light 
in that deep distress which he felt for the crown prince Frederick William, 
his suffering son, who was already at that time doomed to a certain death and 
who was staying far away from home in San Remo.” 

The iron constitution which the emperor had kept unimpaired by habits of 
soldierly activity and a Spartan simplicity of life began to give way more and 
more frequently after a severe cold caught during the festivities at, Holtenau, 
when he laid the foundation stone of the Baltic and North Sea Canal; and it 
was really a serious indisposition from which he rose to go in person to meet 
the emperor Alexander III of Russia on the 18th of November, on the occa- 
sion of his visit to Berlin. 

The reports from San Remo steadily assumed a more melancholy tone, and 
meanwhile the powers of the aged emperor declined with alarming rapidity. 
Long before this he had been obliged to forego the dearest wish of his heart, 
which was to hasten in person to his son’s sick-bed at San Remo; and more 
and more frequently did the people of Berlin wait in vain to see the figure of 
the venerable emperor appear at the historic corner window of the palace, 
whence he was wont to watch the parade of the guard at mid-day. Whenever 
he was able to appear there he was fond of setting his eldest great-grandson on 
the window-sill for the applauding crowd to see, and once—it was on Sunday, 
the 26th of February—three great-grandsons stood in front of the emperor, 
while their happy mother, the princess Augusta Victoria, stood by his side, 
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the fourth in her arms. The indescribable and touching joy with which he 
i thousands must have poured 
balm, for the time at least, upon his bleeding heart, torn afresh in the midst 
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HE Early on the 8th the chancellor, Count Moltke, and the comptroller 


to them profound devotion and feeling. He then asked for Prince 
William and Field Marshal Moltke, and talked to the latter about the army, 
the possibilities of war, and German alliances. The grand duchess of Baden 
felt constrained to entreat her father not to overexert himself, whereupon the 
emperor answered, “1 have no time to be tired now.” 


court, Son ee offered up the following prayer: 
jou my shield to comfort me in the hour of death, and let me see the 
image of Thy sufferings on the Cross. Then will I look towards Thee, then 
will I clasp Thee to my heart in faith. Ho who dics thus, dies well.” 
He next repeated the Lord’s Prayer, in which the emperor joined, and then 
recited the first verse of the 27th Psalm, “The Lord is my light and salvation, 
-whom then shall I feart” and added the words, “I wait for the Lord, my soul 
doth wait, and in his word do Ihope.” The grand duchess asked, “Papa, do 
you understand?” and he answered, “It was beautiful.” Again the grand 


your hand?” He opened his eyes and turned a long, serene gaze upon the 
em) His last look was for her. 
was half past nine on the morning of Friday the 9th of March, 1588, 
when all the church bells throughout the German Empire tolled to announce 
the passing of the noble emperor William, and the whole nation wore the 
aspect of a mourning congregation. The dict assembled at twenty-five min- 
‘utes past twelve. The whole House rose to their fect as Prince 5 
mastering with difficulty his emotion, took up the word to announce that, his 
ae. the emperor William having been gathered to his fathers, the crown, 
Prussia, and with it, by Article II of the Constitution, the ety of em- 
peice Germany, had devolved upon his majesty Frederick II, king of 
‘The chancellor had before him a sheet of paper with the emperor's 
Jost signature, written in order to give him authority to effect the impending 
prorogation of the diet, The chancellor had asked only for the initial letter 
of the name, but the dying emperor, with the industry and conscien~ 
tiousness which ceased only with his life, had written his signature in full 
in aclear hand and with the usual flourish all complete, in spite of evident 
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traces of failing powers. The chancellor made no use of the authorisation to 
close the diet, because he assumed that it would and must remain sitting until 
the arrival of his majesty the emperor, bat for the sake of the signature he 
deposited the now purposeless decree amongst the national records as an his- 
torical document. Then with quivering voice, pausing more than once lest he 
should break into audible sobs, he said that it was not for him in his official 
capacity to express the feelings which overwhelmed him at his master’s death, 
the passing away of the first German emperor from their midst. 


FREDERICK II—“ UNSER FRITZ* 


Emperor Frederick returned on the 11th of March from the Riviera to 
spend the winter at home, a dying man. His rule of ninety-nine days is an 
appalling tragedy, in which we see the painful helpless battle between the con- 
suming disease and his princely sense 
of duty, a battle which the noble sufferer 
fought with the courage of a hero.> 

He immediately entered into com- 
munication with his people. The first 
order which he gave was to forbid na- 
tional mourning to be regulated by ordi- 
nance; every Prussian and every Ger- 
man was to be influenced by his feelings 
without consulting the police. Then 
came the manifestoes: the Prussian 
proclamation “to my people,” the letter 
to the chancellor, the messages from the 
King of Prussia to the two chambers of 
his parliament and from the emperor to 
the imperial parliament, the imperial 
proclamation to the imperial province 
of Alsace-Lorraine, and an order to the 
crown prince William. 

The emperor expressed the hope that 
Germany, nenoured 7 the sounstl of 
nations, might be the hearth of peace. 

Fanowsicn TE Indifferent, he said, to the glitter of 

SanB 1880), great actions which procure glory, he 

would be satisfied if, later on, it was 

said of his reign that he was serviceable to his people, useful to his country, 

and a blessing tothe empire. He promised to respect the rights of his people, 

the rights of the German nation, the rights of the confederate princes, his al- 

lies. He said to the Prussian chambers that his conduct would assuredly be 

governed by the provisions of the constitution of the country. To the German 

parliament, he said: ‘We have the firm resolve to observe scrupulously the 

constitution of the empire, to maintain it, and therefore conscientiously 

to protect the constitutional rights of the federal states and those of the 
empire.” 

He repudiated a violent spirit in sect or clique, and declared to all his sub- 
jects that, to whatever religion they might belong, they were equally near to 
his heart. He wished to reconcile in social peace the rival interests of the 
different classes of society, and to make them all compete, by the accord of re- 
ciprocal rights, “in bringing about public prosperity, which remains the 
supreme law.” He desired that higher education should be made accessible to 
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to | dente) a deca He ho: 80 he cot to find in 
ers the good and sincerity which were in himself. He asked his people to 


govern, 

experience, on the unanimous collaboration of . 
devoted activity of popular representation and of 
the constant co-o) lon of all classes of the Ne, He expressed undaunt- 


these (abe impression on their hearts. 

of the dificulties a (: 

sort of weariness accentuated by the fear of “shocks caused by frequent. 
of the constitution and the laws”; a desire aoe cise BuO: 

and is a prophetic note in the phrase, “during the time that God may 

grant me to ” The shadow of death that hovered above this good man 

completed the mournful grandeur of the picture.° 


WILLIAM II AND THE FALL OF BISMARCK 


Frederick died on the 15th of June, 1888, in the new palace at Potsdam; 
was Jaid in his last resting-place with the sword which he had borne at 
Worth on the day of his noblest victory, and his eldest son, Emperor William 
II (born 27th January, 1859), ascended the throne. While the German 
princes thronged round him when, on the 25th of June, for the first time he 


5 


‘The beginning of the year 1890 brought a decisive event. The period of 
the elected in 1887 set and the new elections, the first for a 
Sf thoportalist law; this explret September 0th, 1900. ‘Tho gorerament 
jaw; exp! ‘30th, 1890. government 

at the ond of 1889 introduced a new law, which was altered in some minor 
‘matters and which was to be permanent. ‘The conservatives were prepared to 
vote for it; the radicals and Centre opposed it; the decision rested with the 
national liberals, and they were willing to accept it on condition that the 
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clause was omitted which allowed the state governments to exclude individ- 
uals from districts in which the state of siege had been proclaimed. 

The final division took place on February 25th, 1890. Anamendment had 
been carried omitting this clause, and the national liberals therefore voted for 
the bill in its amended form. The conservatives were ready to vote as the 
government wished; if Bismarck was content with the amended bill, they 
would vote for it, and it would be carried; no instructions were sent to the 
party; they therefore voted against the bill and it was lost. The house was 
immediately dissolved. It was to have been expected that, as in 1878, the 





government would appeal to the country to return a conservative majority 
willing to vote for a strong law against the socialists. Instead of this, the em- 
peror, who was much interested in social reform, published two proclama- 
tions. In one addressed to the chancellor he declared his intention, as empe- 
ror, of bettering the lot of the working classes; for this purpose he proposed 
to call an international congress to consider the possibility of meeting the 
requirements and wishes of the working men; in the other, which he issued 
as king of Prussia, he declared that the regulation of the time and conditions 
of labour was the duty of the state, and the council of state was to be sum- 
moned to discuss this and kindred questions, Bismarck, who was leas hope- 
ful than the emperor and did not approve of this policy, was thereby prevented 
from influencing the elections as he would have wished to do; the coalition 
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in ; Socialists, Centre, and 
‘numerousseats, "A few days after the election Bismarck was dismissed 

office. The difference of between him and the emperor was not 


to social reform; beyond this was the more serious question as to 
the chancellor or the emperor was to direct the course of the \- 
yo hese ala al apg tcl elmomoggedraerpllepry ary 
wiup a” l- 

erst Wiliam Tv tho Prassian Prussian minister. 


hich gave 
being the sole means of communication between the other ministers and the 
king. his Bismarck refased to do, and he was therefore ordered to send in 
his resignation.* 


im; piainnel ta eiaatad titwiah ba eet 
A time after his fall, Bismarck illustrated his eepterseye in 


an presented him with an address, he said that, thou; a 


and connections, At the same time nothing was further from his thoughts than 
tho wish to influence anew the march of politics. The right of say express: 
ik his opinions, which belongs to every private person, was one of those priv- 
to which he was entitled, and he was quite able to take the full respon- 

ity for his attitude. 
el more bitterly did he express himself on the 22nd of July, 1890, toa 


ai to this end they give me every assistance, and none either of my 
re pe or of my numerous acquaintances puts temptation in my 
his visits. They cry ‘Halt!’ to me, they shun me like one infected 
plague, afraid as they are to compromise themselves by visiting me; 
wife from time to time receives visits from her acquaintances. 
iy prevent me from thinking, but they would like me not to pre 
expression to my thoughts, and were such a thing possible, they would 
ago have put a muzzle on me.” 2 
_ A reconciliation between Bismarck and the emperor took place in 1893. 
‘The aged statesman retained all al: sa toremioes alscein HG anemone 
German people. Ee birthday was cel ac Hee EN 
in 1895. A witticism dite Droirsnfed oat tis ocsaaian Dae Deane famous. 
Beare ete ska? he anid in remponne to tho onavontcnal well -wishers, “the first 
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eighty years of a man’s life are sure to be the happiest.” Back of the jest lay 
probably a vein of bitterness at having to pass in the idleness of retirement 
such portion of the implied “second eighty years” as might be granted him— 
for the veteran retained his activity of mind to the end. He died on the 31st 
of July, 1898.0 


CHANCELLORSHIP OF COUNT VON CAPRIVI 


Among those more immediately connected with the government, Bis- 
marck’s fall was accompanied by a feeling of relief which was not confined to 
the opposition, for the burden of his rule had pressed heavily upon all. 
There was, however, no change in the principles of government or avowed 
change in policy; some uncertainty of direction and sudden oscillations of 
policy showed the presence of a less experienced hand. Bismarck’s successor, 
General von Caprivi, held a similar combination of offices, but the chief con- 
trol passed now into the hands of the emperor himself. He aspired by his 
own will to direct the policy of the state; he put aside the reserve which in 
modern times is generally observed even by absolute rulers, and by his public 
speeches and personal influence took a part in political controversy. He 
made very evident the monarchical character of the Prussian state, and gave 
to the office of emperor a prominence greater than it had hitherto had. 

One result of this was that it became increasingly difficult in political dis- 
cussions to avoid criticising the words and actions of the emperor. Prosecu- 
tions for lése-majesté became commoner than they were in former reigns, and 
the difficulty was much felt in the conduct of parliamentary debate. The rule 
adopted was that discussion was permitted on those speeches of the emperor 
which were officially published in the Reichsanzeiger. It was, indeed, not easy 
to combine that respect and reverence which the emperor required should be 
paid to him with that open criticism of his words which seemed necessary 
(even for self-defence) when the monarch condescended to become the censor 
of the opinions and actions of large parties and classes among his subjects. 

The attempt to combine personal government with representative institu- 
tions was one of much interest; it was more successful than might have been 
anticipated, owing to the disorganisation of political parties and the absence 
of great political leaders; in Germany, as elsewhere, the parliaments had not 
succeeded in maintaining public interest, and it is worth noting that even the 
attendance of members was very irregular. There was below the surface mach 
discontent and subdued criticism of the exaggeration of the monarchical pow- 
er, which the Germans called Byzantinismus ; but after all the nation seemed 
to welcome the government of the emperor, as it did that of Bismarck. The 
uneasiness which was caused at first by the unwonted vigour of his utterances 
subsided, as it became apparent how strong was his influence for peace, and 
with how many-sided an activity he supported and encouraged every side of 
national life. Another result of the personal government by the emperor was 
that it was impossible, in dealing with recent history, to determine how far 
the ministers of state were really responsible for the measures which they 
defended, and how far they were the instruments and mouthpieces of the 
policy of the emperor. 

The first efforts of the “new course,” as the new administration was 
termed, showed some attempt to reconcile to the government those parties 
and persons whom Bismarck had kept in opposition. The continuation of 
social reform was to win over the allegiance of the working men to the person 
of the emperor; an attempt was made to reconcile the Guelfs, and even the 
Poles were taken into favour; Windthorst was treated with marked distine- 
tion. The radicals alone, owing to their ill-timed criticism on the private 
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to this effect. It was of even greater importance that a full system ry 
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the hours of labour in unhealthy trades; this was applied to the bakeries by 
an edict of 1895, but the great outery which this caused prevented any further 


These acts were, however, accompanied by language of great decision 
of a strike f 


the social democrats, Legciereat hes eit in 
when senna emperor the men that for Min ever aesial dem- 
en 


ocrat was an enemy to the empire and country. None the less, all attem) 
win the men from the doctrinaire socialists failed. They 

to look on the whole machinery of government, emperor and army, chureh and 
police, as their natural enemies, and remained completely under the bondage 
of the abstract theories of the socialists, just as much as fifty years ago the 


working inen, and the diseussions in the annual socialist congress resembled the 
ae of theologians rather than the practical considerations of polili- 


ah panty, however, prospered and grew in strength beyond all anticipa- 
tion. of the socialist law was naturally weleome to them as a 
great ciel over Bismarek ; in the elections of 1890 they won thir- 
ty-tive, in aa forty-four, in 1898 fifty-six seats. Their iniluence was nob 
confined to ; among their open or seeret adherents were to be 
found large eaters of government employés and clerks. In the autumn of 
3) Ree were able, for the first time, to hold in Germany a general meeting 
which has been continued annually. In the first meetings it ap- 

eater that there were strong opposing tendencies within the party whieh for 
first time could be brought to public discussion. On the one side ee 
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frustrated and they continued in co-operation with the other branch of the 
party. Their position would be easier were it not for the repeated attempts 
of the Prussian government to crush the party by fresh legislation and the 
supervision exercised by the police. It was a sign of most serious import for 
the future that in 1897 the electoral law in the kingdom of Saxony was altered 
with the express purpose of excluding the socialists from the Saxon Landtag. 
This and other symptoms caused serious apprehension that some attempt might 
be made to alter the law of universal suffrage for the Reichstag, and it was 
policy of this kind which maintained and justified the profound distrust of the 
governing classes and the class hatred on which social democracy depends. 
On the other hand, there were signs of a greater willingness among the social- 
ists to co-operate with their old enemies the liberals in opposition to the com- 
mercial policy of the government, and every step is welcomed which will 
break down the intellectual isolation in which the working classes are kept. 


THE ARMY, SOHOOLS, AND COMMERCE 


In foreign affairs a good understanding with Great Britain was maintained, 
but the emperor failed at that time to preserve the friendship of Russia. The 
close understanding between France and Russia, and the constant increase in 
the armies of these states, made a still further increase of the German army 
desirable. In 1890, while the Septennate had still three more years to run, 
Caprivi had to ask for an additional twenty thousand men. It was the first 
time that an increase of this kind had been necessary within the regular period. 
When, in 1893, the proposals for the new period were made, they formed a 
great change. Universal service was to be made a reality; no one except 
those absolutely unfit were to escape military service. To make enlistment of 
8o large an additional number of recruits possible, the period of service with 
the colours was reduced to two years. 

The parliamentary discussion was very confused; the government eventu- 
ally accepted an amendment giving them 557,093 for five and a half years in- 
stead of the 570,877 asked for; this was rejected by 210 to 162, the greater 
part of the Centre and of the Freisinnige voting against it. Parliament was 
at once dissolved. Before the elections the Freisinnige party broke up, a8 
about twenty of them determined to accept the compromise. They took the 
name of the Freisinnige Vereinigung, the others who remained under the lead- 
ership of Richter forming the Freisinnige Volkspartei. The natural result of 
this split was a great loss to the party. The liberal opposition secured only 
twenty-three seats instead of the sixty-seven they had held before. It was, so 
far as now can be foreseen, the final collapse of the old radical party. Not- 
withstanding this the bill was only carried by sixteen votes, and it would have 
been thrown out again had not the Poles for the first time voted for the gov- 
ernment, since the whole of the Centre voted in opposition. 

This vote was a sign of the increasing disorganisation of parties and of 
growing parliamentary difficulties which were even more apparent in the 
Prussian Landtag. Miquel, as minister of finance, succeeded indeed in carry- 
ing a reform, by which the proceeds of the tax on land and buildings were 
transferred to the local government authorities, and the loss to the state ex- 
chequer made up by increased taxation of larger incomes and industry. The 
series of measures which began in 1891 and were completed in 1895 won a more 
general approbation than is usual, and Miquel in this successfully carried out. 
his policy of reconciling the growing jealousies arising from class interests. 

A school bill for Prussia was less successful, and aroused conflicts of prin- 
ciple which afterwards divided the country. It is remarkable that up to this 
time there is no general law existing in Prussia regulating the management of 
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elementary schools. In every province there are different rules as to the 

at which attendance is as to school management, the regula- 
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y Similar treaties with Rumania and Servia, and in 1594, after a pe- 
of sharp customs warfare, with Russia. In all these treaties the general 
le was « reduction of the import duties on corn in return for advan- 
ven to German manufactures, and it is this which brought about the 
of the government with the agrarians, which after 1894 took the first 
in party polities, 
agricultural interests in Germany had during the middle of the nine- 
century been in favour of free trade. The reason of this was that, till 
years after the foundation of the empire, the production of corn and 

was more than sufficient for the population; as long as they ex- 

and cattle, they required no protection from foreign 

and they enjoyed the advantages of being able to purchase colo- 

and manufactured articles cheaply. Mecklenburg and Hanover, 

agricultural states, had, until their entrance intothe customs union, 
@ completely oe eee The first union of the 
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and buildings, and on the reform of the railway tariff, and demanded an in- 
erease in the stamp duties. These last three points were all to some extent 
attained. About this time, however, the introduction of cheap corn from 
Russia began to threaten them, and it was in 1879 that, probably to a great 
tee ny neers, ley are Areb to be fume: aniony Hiseh whip ak 
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price, making allowance for the fluctuations owing to bad harvests, steadily 
decreased, notwithstanding the duty on corn. In twenty years the average 
price fell from about 235 to 135 marks the 1,000 kilo. There was therefore a 
constant decrease in the income from land, and this took place at a time when 
the great growth of wealth among the industrial classes had made living more 
costly. The agriculturists of the north and east saw themselves and their class 
threatened with loss, and perhaps ruin; their discontent, which had long been 
growing, broke out into open fire during the discussion of the commercial 
treaties. As these would inevitably bring about a large increase in the impor- 
tation of corn from Rumania and Russia, a great agitation was begun in agri- 
cultural circles, and the whole influence of the conservative party was opposed 
to the treaties. This brought about a curious situation, the measures being 
only carried by the support of the Centre, the radicals, and the socialists, 
against the violent opposition of those classes, especially the landowners in 
Prussia, who had hitherto been the supporters of the government. In order 
to prevent the commercial treaty with Russia, a great agricultural league was 
founded in 1893, the Bund der Landwirthe ; some seven thousand landowners 
joined it immediately. Two days later the Peasants’ League, or Deutsche 
Bawernbund, which had been founded in 1885 and included some forty-four 
thousand members, chiefly from the smaller proprietors in Pomerania, Posen, 
Saxony, and Thuringia, merged itself in the new league. This afterwards 
gained very great proportions. It became, with the social democrats, the most 
influential society which had been founded in Germany for defending the in- 

terests of a particular cla it soon numbered more than two hundred thou- 

sand members, including landed proprietors of all degrees. Under its influ- 

ence a parliamentary union, the Wirthschafisvereinigung, was founded to insure 
proper consideration for agricultural affairs: it was joined by more than one 
hundred members of the Reichstag; and the conservative party fell more and 
more under the influence of the agrarians. 





CAPRIVI IS SUCCEEDED BY HOHENLOHE 


Having failed to prevent the commercial treaties, Count Kanitz introduced 
@ motion that the state should have a monopoly of all imported corn, and that 
the price at which it was to be sold should be fixed by law. On the first ooca- 
sion, in 1894, only fifty members were found to vote for this, but in the next 
year ninety-seven supported the introduction of the motion, and it was con- 
sidered worth while to call together the Prussian council of state for a special 
discussion. The whole agitation was extremely inconvenient to the govern- 
ment. The violence with which it was conducted. coming, as it did, from the 
highest circles of the Prussian nobility, appeared almost an imitation of social- 
ist methods; but the emperor, with his wonted energy. personally rebuked the 
leaders. and warned them that the opposition of Prassian nobles to their king 
was a monstrusity. Nevertheless they were able to overthrow the chancellor, 
who was specially obnoxious to them. In October, 1804. he was 
without warning and almost without canse, while the emperor was 
to the Eulenburgs. one of the most influential families of the Pras- 










fall. though it was occasioned by a difference between him and 
Count Eulenburg and was due to the direct act of the emperor, was rendered 
easier by the weakness of his parliamentary position. There was no party on 
whose belp he could really depend. The military bill had offended the preju- 
dices of conservative military crities: the British treaty had alienated the 
colonial party: the commervial treaties had only been carried by the help of 
Poles. radicals and socialists: but it was just these parties which were the most 
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banded together the whole of the working men in a solid phalanx of irrecon- 
cilable opposition, the very first principle of which was the hostility of classes. 
The government, therefore, was compelled to turn for support to the Centre 
and the conservatives, the latter being almost completely under the influence 
of the old Prussian nobility from the northeast. But every attempt to carry 
out the policy supported by these parties aroused an opposition most embar- 
rassing to the government. 

‘The conservatives distrusted the financial activity which centred round the 
exchanges of Berlin and other towns, and in this they had the sympathy of 
agrarians and anti-Semites, as well as of the Centre. The agrarians believed 
that the Berlin exchange was partly responsible for the fall of prices in corn; 
the anti-Semites laid stress on the fact that many of the financiers were of 
Jewish extraction; the Centre feared the moral effects of speculation. This 
opposition was shown i in the demand for additional duties on stamps (this was 
granted by Bismarck), in the opposition to the renewal of the Bank Charter, 
and especially in the new regulations for the exchange which were carried in 
1896. One clause in this forbade the dealing in “futures” in corn, and at the 
same time a special Prussian law required that there should be representatives 
of agriculture on the managing committee of the exchange. The members of 
the exchange in Berlin and other towns refused to accept this law. When it 
came into effect they withdrew and tried to establish a private exchange. 
‘This was prevented, and after two years they were compelled to submit and 
the Berlin bourse was again opened. 


POLITICAL BARGAINING 


Political parties now came to represent interests rather than principles. 
‘The government, in order to pass its measures, was obliged to purchase the 
votes by class legislation, and it bought those with whom it could make thé best 
bargain—these being generally the Centre, as the ablest tacticians, and the 
conservatives, as having the highest social position and being boldest in declar- 
ing their demands. No great parliamentary leader took the place of Windt- 
horst, Lasker, and Bennigsen; the extra-parliamentary societies, less respon- 
sible and more violent, grew in influence. The anti-Semites gained in 
numbers, though not in reputation. The conservatives, hoping to win votes, 
even adopted an anti Semite clause in their programme. The general ten- 
dency among the numerous societies of Christian socialism, which broke up 
almost as quickly as they appeared, was to drift from the alliance with the 
ultra-conservatives and to adopt the economic and many of the political doc- 
trines of the social democrats. The National-Socialer Verein defended the 
union of monarchy and socialism. Meanwhile the extreme spirit of nationality 
was fostered by the -All-deutscher Verein, the policy of which would quickly 
involve Germany in war with every other nation. More than once the feeling 
to which they gave expression endangered the relations of Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary. The persecution of the Poles in Prussia naturally aroused 
indignation in Austria, where the Poles had for long been among the strongest 
elements on which the government depended; and it was not always easy to 
prevent the agitation on behalf of the Germans in Bohemia from assuming a 
dangerous aspect. 

In the disintegration of parties the liberals suffered most. The unity of 
the conserv: es Was preserved by social forces and the interests of bier 
ture; the de of the liberals was the result of universal suffrage. 
the opponents of the landed interest and the nobility, they were the party a 
the educated middle class, of the learned, of the officials, and of finance. They 
never succeeded in winning the support of the working men.. Thoy had iden- 
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its of Bavaria, Baden, and Hesse their influence was very great. There 
moreover, & cee, for local parties to gain in numbers and influence 
eee in Wiirtemberg, the anti-Semites in Hesse, and the Bauern- 

Peasants’ League) in Bavaria. The last demanded that the peasants 
freed from the payment'to the state, which represented the purchase 
remission of feudal burdens. It soon lost ground, however, 
to personal reasons, and partly because the Centre in order to 
influence among the peasants adopted some features of their 
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COLONIAL AGGRANDIBEMENT UNDER WILLIAM IT 


Emperor William II early set himself the task of doing for the German 
fleet what his grandfather had done for the army. The acquisition of Helgo- 
land enabled a new naval station to be established off the mouth of the Elbe; 
the completion of the canal from Kiel to the mouth of the Elbe—an old plan 
of Bismarck’s which was begun in 1887 and completed in 1895—by enabling 
ships of war to pass from the Baltic to the North Sea, greatly increased the 
strategic strength of the fleet. In 1890 a change in the organisation separated 
the command of the fleet from the office of secretary of state, who was respon- 
sible for the representation of. the admiralty in the Reichstag, and the emperor 
was brought into more direct connection with the navy. During the first five 
years of the reign four line-of-battle ships were added and several armoured 
cruisers for the defence of commerce and colonial interests. 

With the year 1895 began a period of expansion abroad and great naval 
activity. The note was given in a speech of the emperor on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the foundation of the empire, in which he said, “the German 
Empire has becomea world empire.” The ruling idea of this new Welt- Politik 
was that Germany could no longer remain merely a continental power; owing 
to the growth of population she depended for subsistence on trade and exports; 
she could not maintain herself amid the rivalry of nations unless the govern- 
ment was able actively to support German traders in all parts of the world. 
The extension of German trade and influence has, in fact, been carried out with 
considerable success. 

In the year 1888 the German flag had, indeed, long floated on the coast of 
Africa and on the Pacific, but German influence and the dominion of the German 
Empire were practically confined to a few isolated posts (some of them in the 
hands of private companies), wholly unable to inspire the natives with a cor- 
rect idea of the greatness and power of Germany. In their infancy, the colo- 
nial possessions might be regarded as the foundations of an empire beyond 
the sea, but they were far from being real colonies, or, a8 such, a source of 
blessing and prosperity to Germany proper. With this epoch a change for 
the better sets in, accompanied by hard struggles and severe reverses, but nev- 
ertheless distinct and unmistakable. The idea of a policy of expansion was 
still so new and strange that, up to that time, the government had ventured 
on none but the most trivial and timid measures in the interests of the German 
colonies; but when the consequences of this unfortunate niggardliness became 
manifest in the distress that prevailed throoghout East and West Africa, the 
German Empire, under the mighty egis of the emperor, began to take ups 
position beyond sea more correspondent with its resources at home. 

In East Africa the government of the strip of coast which the German East 
African Company had rented from the sultan of Zanzibar for a term of fifty 
years was taken over on August 16th, 1888. To the roar of cannon the flag of 
the German company was hoisted in fourteen ports. During the quiet weeks 
that followed German custom-houses were set up at Lindi, Mikindani, Kilwa, 
Dar-es-Salaam, Bagamoyo, Pangani, and Tanga. A bustle of business began 
to stir everywhere, eager to exploit the economic resources of the East African 
territory for the benefit of German trade; men fancied they were witnessing 3 
new departure in German colonial policy, a wide prospect opened before their 
eyes, in which the German merchant of the future bent his steps to the region 
of the Great Lakes and the frontiers of the Kongo Free State. Then all at 
once a tempest broke forth which in a few months destroyed all the long re- 
sults of German industry in those parts. 

The Arab slave-dealers, who were settled in large numbers on the Nyassa, 
were apprehensive that the German occupation of the East African coast, and 
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the harbour, and Buschiri was consequently forced to retreat with 
his artillery, after plundering and burning the houses of the station. 


‘THE ARAB REVOLT IN GERMAN BAST AFRICA 


‘This dire catastrophe which had thus befallen the German possessions 
East Africa brought home to public opinion the conviction that the 
hitherto pursued—that of leaving the colonisation of such vast districts to pri- 
vate enterprise—was no longer applicable to present conditions and that the 

better. The request for a vote of 2,000, 
which was submitted to the 
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singular! touch that intrusted this responsible duty to the most popu- 
lar of African travellers. 


the advantage of all western nations holdi 

upon this view the admirals in command of the German and aes squadron 
declared the coast in a state of blockade on December 2nd, 1888, an 

measure which contributed materially to the ultimate suppression of the slave 


‘The first great battle between Wissmann and the rebel Arabs took place in 
the summer of 1589, in the Past African protectorate. On the 8th of May 
Wissmann’s troops and the marines under Admiral Deinhardt, amounting to- 
gether to sixteen handred men, attacked Buschiri’s tion near Bagamoyo 
Final of Dar Galons tok tho village of Magagonl, and ou May Bist and 

jaan ¥ of , and on May an 
22nd the rebels in the Dar-es-Salaam district were subdued, Tae eee 
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troops then landed, and three hundred sailors attacked the north side of the 
town, which was simultaneously bombarded on the south by the machine-guns 
of Wissmann’s two steamers. The place was taken without serious resistance. 
Tanga fell soon after, and Buschiri withdrew to the interior. 

The capture of the Arab leader was not achieved until December. Wiss- 
mann had Buschiri tried and hanged as a punishment for his crimes. Bana- 
heri of Useguha took his place as the principal opponent of the German troops, 
and with the bulk of his followers established himself in the neighbourhood 
of Pangani. 

By a fortunate coincidence the safety of the great caravan route from the 
coast to the lakes, which Wissmann secured by a brilliant campaign’ in the 
interior, was established at the very time when Emin Pasha returned, accom- 
panied by Stanley. The pasha had come from the equatorial province of 
Egypt, which he had ruled and defended against the mahdi for years with 
energy and prudence. Wissmann sent Baron von Gravenreuth as far as 
Mpuapa to meet him, with troops and provisions for the assistance and sup- 
port of his party. The news of Emin’s liberation and return to the east coast 
roused the liveliest interest in Germany. The hope that the dauntless German 
champion of civilisation might yet be successfally rescued from his desperate 
onanon had never been completely abandoned, and now it had actually been 

fulfilled. 

The following year Wissmann successfully prosecuted his campaign against 
the Arabs. On January 4th he stormed the enemy’s camp and put them to 
flight, leaving the further pursuit to Baron von Gravenreuth, one of his brav- 
est officers, who defeated Banaheri, Buschiri‘s successor, in several smart en- 
gagements, with the result that the rebel leader declared his willingness to sur- 
render and sued for peace. Gravenreuth went to Sadani to receive Banaheri 
as Wissmann's representative. Two days afterwards more than twelve hun- 
dred men surrendered in a deplorable condition. When the northern part of 
the protectorate, including the towns and seaboard settlements of Sadani, 
Pangani, and Tanga, had been wrested from the Arabs, Wissmann found him- 
self confronted by the task of bringing the southern portion of the country, 
including the ports of Kilwa, Lindi, and Mikindani, into his power. No 
swoner had the expected reinforcements of men, rifles, ammunition, mountain 
batteries, and rowboats reached him. under the command of Major Liebert, 
than he opened a fresh campaign. Supported by German men-of-war, he took 
Kilwa on the ‘th of May. Lindi on the 10th. and Mikindani on the 14th. 
Thus the whole maritii istrict was reconquered by the Germans and the 
military honour of Germany vindicated. 

His brilliant feats in Africa had made Wissmann one of the most popular 
men of the day at home. and the emperor rewarded his valiant subject in right 

y ve him a major’s commission. presented him with eight can- 
meu as a mark ‘ee spevial favour. and bestowed hereditary rank upon him when 
he rerarued ac the end of the war. 
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‘to the defence of the mouths of the Elbe, Weser, and Jade is now universally 
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to pay the company in exchange an annual sum of 600,000 marks. 


THE GOVERNORSHIP OF EAST AFRICA 


protectorate ps 

nihilated by robber Wahehe tribes on August 17th, 1891; and in the follow- 
ing year a like tragic fate overtook another division of the protectorate troops 
under Lieutenant von Biilow, In consequence of these disasters, which grew 
more serious after Wissmann had left, the higher powers deemed it advisable 
to combine, for a time at least, the supreme civil and military commands. 
Lieutenant-Colonel von Schele was therefore despatched to East Africa in Oc- 
tober, 1892, and Baron von Soden, the former governor, resigned his office. 

A fresh and enlivening breeze began to blow in East Africa on the arrival 
of the energetic new governor. The protectorate troops, under the gallant 
leadership of the first lieutenant prince, succeeded in storming the fortified 
capital of the bold and crafty chief Sike at the beginning of 1593, and thus 
once more secured the safety of the remote advanced station of Tabora. They 
also had victorious encounters with another chief, Masenta by name, But 
Schele’s brilliant campaign against the Wahehes in the autumn of 1894, which 
ended with the storming of the stronghold of Kuirenga—a strategic achieve- 
ment of the first magnitude—and which wreaked bloody vengeance for Zelew- 
ski’s defeat, did more than anything else to invest the German arms with fear 
and terror in the eyes of the natives. Unhappily Schele was denied the chance 
of labouring at the peaceful task of making the German colony in Bast Africa 
of economic value to the mother country, as he, with his remarkable gift for 
organisation, intended to do. But his extraordinary military achievements 
contributed materially to assure the tranguillity of the country thenceforward, 
‘The emperor William, who was strongly attached to Governor von Schele, 
conferred on him the highest military distinction, the order Pour le mérite, 

After a long interval the post of governor of East Africa was filled ne 
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ing, reached Bali 
anew station. At the end of April he started inand ultimately reached 
Toi on the Benué. He afterwards returned to South Adamaua, within the 


same region simultancously with Doctor Zintgraff, and had navi- 
gated the Mungo, Wuri, and Massake rivers, The southern part of the Kam- 
eran country was also explored at the same time by lieutenants Kund and 
ereenteek ‘They had to contend with great difficulties, due to the obstinate 


first expedition severely wounded, their way back th: the dense 
belt of primeval forest which divides the populons inland country of the South 
ins from the coast. 


When they had recovered, the two brave explorers undertook a fresh expe- 
dition into the hinterland of the Batanga coast, for the purpose of founding a 
station between the rivers Njong and Sannaga. After establishing the station 
of Kribi on the Kribi River, Kund founded that of Jatinde in the river-basin 
aforesaid, the superintendence of which was undertaken by Lieutenant Mor- 
gen, when he succeeded first Tappenbeck, who died of fever, and then Kund, 
who had fallen dangerously ill. 

The expeditions of Doctor Zintgraff, captains Zeuner and Kund, and lieu- 
tenants Morgen and Tappenbeck, briefly sketched above, had proved that the 
‘Kamerun hinterland was fertile, populous, and accessible toexploration. The 

Beenie veal eae seg vate from Kamerun 

a beginning of 1895 with the intention of bein, ‘orehand with the rapid 
advance of the French, who were pressing into the Sinterlandl 66 Kirarasi 
rom the south along the Sanga, a tributary on the right bank of the Kongo, 
from the north along the Benué, arrived in safety at Yola, the capital of 
‘Sultanate of Adamaua, which Germany had resigned to in 
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1886. After obtaining important concessions from the sultan of Yola with 
reference to the southern part of Adamaua, Von Stetten returned to Kamerun 
by water, along the Benué and Niger. An agreement made with Engiand on 
November 13th, 1893, secured for Germany the possession of the greater part 
of Adamaua as far as that country was concerned, and access to the southern 
ehote of-leke Chet, though at the price of a final renunciation of Yola, the 
eapit 

THE ADVANCE OF THE FRENCH 


German possessions in these regions were presently exposed to extreme 
peril by the unremitting advance of the French (who had vast resources at 
their disposal for the pursuit of their political object) towards the Sous 
around Lake Chad. It was impossible to come to an understanding with 
France (who was obviously aiming at the possession of Adamaua) as to how 
far latitade 15°, which had been fixed upon in the Franco-German arrange- 
ment of December 24th, 1885, as the provisional boundary of the ‘Kamemn 
territory to the east, was to be regarded as the dividing line of the French and 
German spheres of interest to the north, because she could point to her prac- 
tical occupation of the country about the Sanga and to the success of French 
explorers in the Shari basin, whereas not one of the German expeditions from 
Kamerun eastwards had succeeded in penetrating into those regions. On the 
contrary, they had always been driven northwards to the Benué by the hostil- 
ity of the natives. 

Under these critical circumstances it was of the utmost advantage to Ger- 
man interests that the expedition under Baron von Uechtritz and Doctor Pas- 
sarge, which was sent to Yola by the Kamerun committee on the Benué in the 
middle of 1893, was crowned with political and scientific results of considera- 
ble importance. The expedition traversed the region between Yola and the 
lower Shari, though it was unable to reach Lake Chad on account of military 
complications then prevailing between the local sultanates, but explored the 
upper course of the Benué and returned to the mouth of the Niger in the sum- 
mer of 1894. Influenced by the success of this expedition, France consented 
to open negotiations with a view to the final settlement of the eastern frontier 
of German territory in the Kamerun hinterland. The negotiations were con- 
ducted at Berlin and came to a conclusion in March, 1894. 

It was a great advantage to the French that their exploring expeditions 
into the regions claimed by Germany to the east of latitude 15° had preceded 
those of all other travellers and secured them certain rights there. Under the 
circumstances no valid objections could be raised against the French claims. 
France profited greatly by the agreement which was finally made on March 
15th, 1894, though after long opposition on the part of the German commis- 
sioners. In virtue of this agreement she retained possession of all points she 
had reached to the east of latitude 15°. She also obtained the right of navi- 
gating the Shari and the shore of Lake Chad east of the mouth of that river, 
while the space between the mouth of the Shari and the English frontier was 
all of the southern shore that fell to Germany. This fact was deplored in 
German official circles, as certain expeditions and travels in pre-colonial times 
had given Germany some moral claim to the territory thus lost, in the eyes of 
those Germans who advocated German colonisation. Moreover, in the Anglo 
German agreement of 1893, Germany had stipulated for the recognition of her 
claims in the very districts of the river system of the Shari and Bagirmi, down 
to Wadai, which had now been ceded to the French. In a memorandum at- 
tached to this Franco-German agreement by the German government the rea- 
son given for this concession was that French expeditions, equipped at very 
considerable expense from public and private funds, had concluded treaties in 
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had pene from them, 
evil tidings from Kamerun had no sooner reached Germany, where 
they consternation, than the emperor William himself sent 
i¢ orders for the most comprehensive measures to subdue the rebel- 
ated by tie oto tog February (1604). Morgen, the African expor whom 
follow! ‘ebruary |. Morgen, ican wi 
the emperor himself finself fad selected for the mission, reo: the protectorate 
regiment in Kamerun and coerced with the strong hand such tribes as persisted 
in a disturbance.* 

Early in 1899 the German anthorities undertook a campaign for the sup- 
pression of slave-raiding and the establishment of their power in the Kame- 
run hinterland so that the country as far as Lake Chad might be explored. 
A force under Captain Kamptz marched against the Wute tribe. ‘This was a 
vassal tribe of the sultan of Tibati who came to their assistance, and was sub- 
dued only after a severe campaign. Later in the year the Bali rose in revolt. 

the Catholic mission at Kribi on the coast. Revolts continued 
it 1900, In 1901 the home government largely inereased the forces 
in the colony, since when better order has been preserved.* 


z 


THE SOUTHWEST AFRICAN PROTECTORATE 


‘The protectorate of Southwest Africa presented a sorry spectacle at the 
Spare William’s accession, Of all the Polonia pomeaaloaa of Germany it 
us the most dubious acquisition, since ils future seemed practi- 

my to depend upon the chance of the discovery of rich mineral treasures 
Moreover, it was well known that the German Colonial Company of 
Southwest Africa, which had taken the country over from Liideritz, who had 
acquired it in the first instance, had done so from motives of pure patriotism, 
in ath that land which might possibly prove valuable in future should not 
pass into the possession of a foreign power. And, apart from this, the pro- 
tectorate was encompassed on all sides by hostile elements; to the south the 
earemment it of Cape Colony looked with jealous and suspicious eyes upon the 
settlements which had come into being in its neighbourhood, and 

whose frontiers were not determined until 1890 by an agreement with England ; 
to the cast the South African Company, which regarded both Bechuanaland 
and Matabeleland as falling within its sphere of influence, did all it could to 
prevent a rapprochement between the German colony and the Transvaal Re- 
and to thwart any correspondence between them. And then, to add to 

this, there was perpetual strife and friction with savage and refractory 
wt as the eneeees Ovambos, nore! and other native races which 

the period between 1888 and 10h when the authority of the Ger- 

in Southwest Africa was hardly more than a name, apiain Fran- 

BM ectnstearivos tenton task of maintaining credit of 
erences keeping neighbouring tribes in check, and repel- 
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ling foreign adventurers. Francois had held his advanced post as beseems a 
gallant officer, and the credit for the fact that there was no rising 
against the Germans is entirely due to his extraordinary skill in dealing with 
the natives. It is true that neither he nor Doctor Goring, the imperial com- 
missioner, could prevent the sanguinary feuds of the savage races with one 
another; and these feuds were the insurmountable obstacle to opening the 
country up to civilisation. The unquiet spirits among the natives of South- 
west Africa found a leader of extraordinary ability in Henric Witboy, the 
boldest of all Southwest African chiefs. No one who was personally acquaint- 
ed with the local situation could doubt that a struggle with this enemy, whose 
power and reputation increased from day to day, was inevitable. At the be- 
ginning of the year 1893 the emperor William resolved, in face of the des- 
perate state of things in the protectorate, to reinforce the Southwest African 
protectorate regiment by more than two hundred men, and Frangois was thus 
able to enter upon the decisive struggle with his antagonist. A bold coup de 
main was to end the disturbance at a single blow. 

In the early dawn of April 12th, 1893, the protectorate regiment appeared 
before the stronghold of Hornkranz, the base from which Witboy made his 
sallies in search of plunder. The place was taken after a sanguinary fight, 
but the crafty chief escaped with the greater number of his followers, and a 
guerrilla war ensued to which Frangois was unequal. But in judging of his 
failure we must not forget that, if he was unable to subdue the rebel leader, 
the fault did not rest with him, but with the wretchedly inadequate resources 
at his disposal. It cost his successor, Major Leutwein, a long and bloody 
struggle to restore peace, even after the protectorate regiment in Southwest 
Africa had been very considerably increased. Witboy submitted, and his 
subsequent conduct showed that he had become a good friend to the Germans. 

After peace had been concluded with Witboy, Governor-General Leutwein, 
by his energetic action and attractive personal character, maintained the state 
of tranquillity which was imperatively necessary for the further development 
of the country. His wise and vigorous administration restored the credit the 
name of Germany had once enjoyed. and through days of strife and of peace- 
ful rule he amply earned the honours that were heaped upon him on his return. 

The most important step towards the rapid opening of the protectorate was 
inaugurated by the emperor himself, when he made arrangements for the con- 
struction of the Swakopmund railway and sent ont a brigade of the “railway 
regiment ” (Eisenbahn Regiment) to take it in hand. The first section of ten 
kilometres, between Swakopmund and Nonidas, was opened on November 
5th, 1897.¢ 

In December, 1897, a revolt of the Zwartberg Hottentots occurred in the 
north and the German posts were threatened with destruction. The uprising 
was, however, suppressed with little loss of blood, although the natives de- 
stroyed valuable flocks and other property.2 


THE SOUTH SEA PROTECTORATES 


The history of the South Sea protectorates has been marked by fewer no- 

s The government of Kaiser Wilhelm Land in New Guinea and 
hipelago passed into private hands, those of the New Guinea 
Since 1890 the stations of Finschhafen and Hatzfeldthafen 
in Kaiser W ithelus Land ean boast of considerable areas under cultivation (the 
chief of them being tobacco and cotton plantations), the produce of which has 
already been introduced into the Bremen and Hamburg markets. The culti- 
vation of edible fruits and the breeding of imported cattle have also made 
good progress. When the first harvest of tobacco and cotton from the exper- 
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quil, silent, insular region whence little news reaches the public ear, But it 
has one RirROtna) widen ia kent tion Gercuan a lass. Oem » Which 
controls its economic resources, is flourishing there. The Marshal! are 
to Germany even now what a good colony ought to be to the mother country 
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THE COMPACT BETWEEN GERMANY AND CHINA 
Tt is an old saying, and often repeated, that the world beyond Europe is 


With this object Admiral von Diederich ran into Kiao-chau Bay, 
hundred men, and ordered the Chinese commandant of the port to surrender 
‘The latter resolved to retreat, and Admiral yon Diederich seized 
with their ammunition. A few days 


of men, for garrison duty on land, a company of marino artillery, and a de- 
of pioneers, and arrived at Kiao-chau at the end of January, on the 
Four-and-twenty hours 


to the former. The Reichsanseiger (Imperial Advertiser) made the 
communication on the subject: “The object is to satisfy the reason- 


‘This territory included the two tongues of land to the north and south 

¥ formed the entrance to the bay, the whole basin of the bay itself up to 
mark, and the islands at its mouth. Its whole superficial area 

a to some few square miles and was surrounded by a larger zone encir- 
the bay, within which the Chinese were to take no measures and make 
without the consent of Germany. In particular, no obstacles 
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were to be placed in the way of such regulations as the Germans might think 
desirable for the water courses. Most Germans in China agreed that if one 
spot on the coast of China was fitter than others to constitute the starting- 
point for the development of German interests by railway construction, min- 
ing, and commerce, Kiao-chau Bay was that spot.¢ 


THE NAVY AND PAN-GERMANISM 


In Turkey the government, helped again by the personal interest of the 
emperor, who himself visited the sultan at Conmiantineple,: as gained important 
concessions for German influence and German commerce. The Turkish armies 
were drilled and commanded by German officers, and in 1899 a German firm 
gained an important concession for building a railway to Baghdad. In Brazil 
organised private enterprise established a considerable settlement of German 
emigrants, and though any political power was for the time impossible, German 
commerce increased greatly throughout South America. 

Encouraged by the interest which the events in China had aroused, a very 
important project was laid before the Reichstag in November, 1897, which 
would enable Germany to take a higher place among the maritime powers. A 
completely new procedure was introduced. Instead of simply proposing to 
build a number of new ships, the bill laid down permanently the number of 
ships of every kind of which the navy was to consist. They were to be com- 
pleted by 1904, and the bill also specified how often ships of each class were 
to be replaced. The plan would establish a normal fieet, and the Reichstag, 
having once assented, would lose all power of controlling the naval budget. 
The bill was strongly opposed by the radicals; the Centre was divided; but 
the very strong personal influence of the emperor, supported by an agitation 
of the newly formed Flotten Verein (an imitation of the English Navy League), 
so influenced public opinion that the opposition broke down. A general elec- 
tion was imminent, and no party dared to go to the country as the opponents 
of the fleet. 

Scarcely had the bill been carried when a series of events took place which 
still more fully turned public attention to colonial affairs and seemed to justi- 
fy the action of the government. The war between the United States and 
Spain showed how necessary an efficient tleet was under modern conditions, 
and also caused some feeling of apprehension for the future arising from the 
new policy of extension adopted by the United States. The government was, 
however, enabled to aequire by purchase the Caroline Islands from Spain. 
This was hardly accomplished when events in South Africa occurred which 
made the nation regret that their fleet was not sufficiently strong to cope with 
that of Great Britain. The government used with great address the bitter 
irritation against Great Britain which had become one of the most deep-seated 
elements in modern German life. This feeling had its origin at first in a natu- 
ral reaction against the excessive admiration for English institutions which 
distinguished the liberals of an older generation. This reaction was deliber- 
ately fostered during Bismarck’s later years for internal reasons; for, as Great 
Britain was locked upon as the home ‘of parliamentary government and ee 
trade. a less favourable view might weaken German belief in doctrines and 
institutions adopted from that country. There also existed in Germany a cu- 
rious compound of jealousy and contempt. natural in a nation the institutions 
of which centred round the army and compulsory service. for a nation whose 
institutions were based not on military but en parliamentary and legal instita- 
tions It came about that in the minds of many Germans the whole national 
regeneration was reganied as a liberation from British influence. This feeling 
was deliberately fostered by publicists and historians, and was intensified by 
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an advantageous treaty by which the possession of peed ste faker 
Germany, and did not allow the moment to pass without using it for the very 

peeemcal purus urpose of getting another bill through the Reichstag by whieh the 
navy was to be nearly doubled. Some difficulties which arose regarding the 
exercise by the British government of the right of search for contraband of 


Dill was only a matter of bargaining. Each party wished in return for its sup- 
port to get some concessions from the goverument. The agrarians asked for 


repeal of the Jesuit law; the liberals for the right of combination. 
The a the German ambassador, Baron von Ketteler, at Peking in 


of the powers tock na.* A force of over twenty thousand men was sent ont 


have a younger and more vigorous statesman than Prince Hohenlohe at the 
head of affairs; on October 17th he resigned, and was succeeded by Count 
yon Bilow, the foreign secretary. 

The census of 1900 showed a population in the empire of 56,345,014, an 
increase during five prepare ns over four million. By far the most populous of 
the states was Prussia, with 34,500,000, while Bavaria stood second with 
6,200,000. ‘There were 33 towns with a ‘population of over 100,000; Berlin 
stood first with 1,584,151. 

‘The years since 1900 have not been marked by any events of first-rate im- 
portance. In internal politics the strength of the Social Democrats has been 
rapidy growing; in the elections in June, 1903, they increased the number of 
ee Reicl from 58 to 81, and pap ae from 2,107,000 
in 1898 to 3,010,771. In the colonies the chief event was an uprising in 
January, 1904, of the Hereros in Southwest Africa; owing to the merase 
the country, the revolt has cost about $150,000,000, and has not yet been 
down. In onal pouiles the Kaiser has, as usual, figured prominently, 
but without the accomplishment of any very noteworthy results, During 


war he sought to improve his relations with Russia, and 
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CHARLEMAGNE'S CAPITULARY OF 


's Capitulary of 808 is in reality the foundation 
charkerof “he oly Resan ‘Empire which ite existence at 
Rome on Cursemés Pay. a0. twas a 


embodied in the iegisatoe of Heary I of 
VIL. History of the Western Empire. Chapter 





(Prom Mevanenis Bistoriae Germanios, Leges, Sectio IT. tren. i. pp. 91-90) 
CHAPTER 1. On the embassy seat by the lord emperor. 


Now the meet serene and meet Christian lord Emperor Charlies chose out 
from his meet circumspect nobles even the wisest men. both archbishops and 
wher bisheps and as well venerable abbots and pious laymen. and sent them 
throughout all his ream. and through them by ail the following orders 
granted that men should live in second with Tighteoas kaw. Where. however, 
they found aucht exablished in law other than by righfeousmess and ji 





him: whieh thing he by Ged’s gift desires to better. And mo ome through 
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wherever any man claimed that injustice had been done him by any, as 
ful to assure his promises to them. So by all means in all cases in all 
places, aa regards God's holy or the the and the 
widows—in sooth, the Jat nope administer law and justice 
in full measure and in accord with the will and fear of God. And if there be 
aught such that they of themselves with the counts of each province 
cannot better or bring to justice, let them without any uncertainty it 
with their minates to his own (the emperor's) court of j ent; and 
through no man's flattery, or no man’s bribe nor by pales blood-kin- 
ship or fear of the mighty should the righteous way of justice be blocked by 
man. 
be On loyalty to be rendered to the lord emperor. He ordains also that every 


z 
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make the same promise under the name of emperor; and 
Ce Ea eile dled) gare re fo even those 
in their twelfth year, do likewise. thatall be publicly informed, 
such manner as each could understand, how great and how many things are 
contained in this oath, not, as many even up to the present time have thought, 
merely loyalty to the lord emperor so long as he himself live, nor that he bring 
not any enemy into his realm for the sake of hostility, nor that he agree not to 
any eek towards him, nor be silent concerning any such disloyalty, but 
that all should know that this oath is on this wise: 

3. First, that each and every one and of his own proper person, in accord- 
ance with God's commandment and his own promise, strive fully to keep him- 
self in God’s holy service with all his mind and all his strength, since the lord 
emperor himself cannot give necessary care and training unto all separately. 

4. Secondly, that no man, neither with false swearing nor any other craft 
or deceit, or through flattery of any man or by means of a bribe, shall by any 
means say him nay, nor dare remove from him nor to conceal a serf of the lord 
emperor nor a district nor land nor anything that appertains to him by right 
of er; and no man shall make bold to conceal or to remove from him 
with sw or any other craft the slaves of his revenue, who unjustly 
and with deceit call thempelves free. 
phaoa, nor pilgrims shall any man make bold with deceit todo ronbsry upon 

nor any man wi lo robbery ui 
or aunt harm, inasmuch as the lord emperor himself, next to the Lord God 
and his saints, has been made their protector and defender. 

6. That no man shall dare lay waste a benefice of the lord emperor, to make 
it his own property thenceforth. 

%. That no man dare overlook the call to arms of the lord emperor, and 
that no count make so bold as to dare discharge any of them that are bound to 
a ey mar ieey either through any plea of kinship or the flattery of a gift. 

8. no man by any means under any circumstances shall make bold to 
interfere with any call or command of the lord emperor, or to delay his works 
or hinder or damage them, or in other matters act counter to his will or com- 
mandments. And let no man dare interfere with his dues and revenues, 

9. And let no man in court be wont to argue for another when the plea 
of the other be unjust, whether by reason of some greed inasmuch as his argu- 
Lc abe or by his eraft in argument to ewes just judgment; or, 

en his case is weak, from a desire for oppression. But each and every man 
ee eovn ease or tax or dues shall argue in his own defence, unless 
‘some be weak therefor or ignorant of pleading, in whose behalf either they 
that are sent (the “missi”), or superiors that are in that court, or a judge 
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knowing the case of this argument, shall argue before the court; or, if need 
be, such an one shall be granted for the argument as is approved by all and as 
knows well this very case; which thing, however, shall by all means be done 
according to the will of the superiors or of those that are sent and are there 
present. Which thing also by every means shall be done in accord with jus- 
tice and law; and by no means shall any man be bold to block justice by a 
bribe, payment, or any other trick of evil flattery or the plea of kinship. And 
let no man in anything with any man come to unjust understanding, but with 
all zeal and eagerness shall all be ready to carry through justice. 

Now these things all above mentioned are bound to be observed in the cath 
to the emperor. 

10. That bishops and priests both live in accord with canons and thus teach 
all others to live. 

11. That bishops, abbots, and abbesses, that are placed in control over 
others, with the greatest reverence strive to surpass in piety them that are 
under them; that with harsh rule or tyranny they crush not them that are 
under them, but by sincere affection together with mercy and love and the 
example of good works they anxiously guard the flock entrusted to them. 

12. That abbots should live where the monks are, and wholly with the 
monks, and in accord with the rule; that they eagerly learn and keep the can- 
ons. That abbesses do likewise. 

13. That bishops, abbots, and abbesses shall have bailiffs, sheriffs, and 
jadges that know the law, love justice, and are peaceful and merciful, in such 
wise that through them also the gain and vantage of God's holy church shall 
grow; inasmuch as we will that by uo means shall we have in the monasteries 
neither provosts nor bailiffs greedy for gain and injurious to the church, by 
whom our greatest evils and losses arise. But let them be men such as the 
canon or rule of the order bids them be, subject to God's will and ever ready 
to accomplish justice unto all, fully keeping the law without evil deceit, ever 
exercising just judgment in all matters—such provosts, in truth, as holy rale 
teaches should be. And by all means let them hold unto this, namely, that 
they by no means depart from the rule of the canon or of the order, especially 
in view of our warning, but that they be lowly in all things. If, however, 
they make bold to do otherwise, let them feel the discipline of the order; and 
if any refuse to reform themselves, let them be removed from office and those 
that are worthy be substituted in their places. 

14. That bishops, abbots, and abbesses, together with the count, be mutu- 
ally in accord, agreeing upon the law so as to carry out just judgment with all 
love and peaceful harmony, and that they faithfully live after God's will, so 
that at all times and all places by them and between them just judgment be 
accomplished. Let the poor, widows, orphans, and pilgrims have comfort and 
aid from them; in order that we also through their good deeds the rather win 
favour and the reward of life everlasting than punishment. 

15. We will and command that abbots and monks by all means be subject 
to their bishops with all lowliness and compliance, as the canons demand. 
And all churches and chapels shall remain under the protection and control of 
the church. And let none dare cast lots for or divide the property of the 
chureh itself. And what once has been given (to the church), let it not be 
turned back, but be consecrated and appropriated. If. however, any one 
make bold to do otherwise. he shall pay and satisfy our (royal) mulct. And 
the monks shall be rebuked by the bishop of the same province; but if they 
better themselves not, then shall the archbishop sammon them to the synod: 
and if not even then do they correct themselves, then, together with their bish 
op. they shall come into our presence. 

16. As regards ordination and election, as the lord emperor granted it pre- 
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in any matter of obedience that any go out, even this is to regiheste with 
the bishop’s advice and permission, and such persons with certification shall 
be sent against whom there may be no ill report or by whom no ill fame shall 
arise. As to the money or property of the monastery abroad, let the abbot of 


greed for earthly possessions they shall by all means shun, for avarice and 
rat of this world are to be shunned by all Christians, and most of all by 
that seem to have Fe ven up the world and worldly desires. Strife and 
quarrels let no one, neither within nor without the monastery, make bold to 
arouse. However, he that thus presumes shall be corrected with the severest 
punishment of the order, so that others shall fear todo the like. Let them flee 
dronkenness and gluttony, inasmuch as all know that chiefly therefrom comes 
the defilement of lust. For to our ears has come that most ruinous report that 
much fornication together with abomination and uncleanness has already been 
found in the monasteries. Chiefly it grieves and disturbs us that it can be said 
with little error that even from those things whence the greatest hope of sal- 
vation is believed to arise for all Christians, namely, from the chaste life of 
the monks, thence is evil; forasmuch as it is said some monks are guilty of 
. Wherefore then we ask and command that hereafter they strive the 

more and with the greatest certainty to keep themselves by every guard from 
these sins, so that never more hereafter a like thing come to our ears, And 
let this be known to all, inasmuch as by no means shall we consent to these 
evils in any place hereafter in all our kingdom, and s0 much the less among 
those whom we desire to be the better in chastity and sanctity, Of a truth if 


do anght of the like. 
18. Monasteries for women shall be strictly watebed, and the nuns shall 
no means be permitted to wander, but with all care shall be kept; nor 


peoeet. or cir masters or abbesses, Moreover, when they live 
Ss hem be all means keep themselves after the rule, that they 

Seely over to fornication, nor become slaves to drankenness nor to 

greed, but that in every way they live justly and temperately. And let no 
man enter into their cloister or monastery, save a priest enter with certifiea- 
tion to visit the sick or for the mass only, and he shal) go forth immediately, 
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And let no one enroll his 
nuns without the know! 





and advice of their’ 
or. 


22, That canon priests, moreover, keep wholly to the life 
on, and that in the palace of the bishop or in monasteries 


en; but pure of body and of heart, lowly, humble, moderate, mereiful, peace- 

ful, that they may be worthy sons of God to be preferred in holy orders; 

like the Sarabaites in towns and villages near the church or Rupoasy 
or doing all other 


they can 
keep faithfully law and justice, never to oppress the poor; and 
through any flattery or bribe nor under any pretence, dare conceal — 
robbers and murderers, adulterers, evil-doers, enchanters or 
sacrilegious men, but rather surrender them, that they be bettered 
ished according to law, so that by God’s bounty all these evils be 
from a Christian folk. 
26. That judges judge justly in accord with written law, 
‘im. 
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27. And we command that in all our realm neither to rich nor to poor nor | 
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shall receive a little one in my name, receiveth me,” and in another place, “I 
was a stranger and ye took me in.” 

On embassies coming from the lord emperor. For the envoys (missi) sent 
forth, let counts and centenaries provide with all care, even as they desire 


pose. 

con gies counts, or envoys reckon the poor, however, to 
whom in his charity the lord emperor remitted what they were bound to pay 
in accord with his bann, as given up to them to wring from them anything 
upon their own part. 

30. Of those whom the lord emperor wills through Christ’s favour that 
they have peace and protection in his realm, namely, those who make haste to 
his presence, desirous to bring him news of anything, whether they be Chris- 
tian or pagan, or if through poverty or hunger they be seeking aid, let no 
man dare constrain them for his own service or seize them for himself nor 
make way with them nor sell them; but where of their own accord they will 
to remain, under the guardianship of the emperor, there let them have help in 
his bounty. If any make bold to transgress this order, let them know that 
they shall atone for it with their lives for thus boldly treating the lord em- 


$1. And against them that make known the justice of the lord emperor, 
let not any make bold to contrive aught of harm or injury, nor to rouse 
against them any enmity. He however that so makes bold let him pay the 
emperor's fine, or, if he be prisoner for a greater penalty, it is ordered that 
he be brought to the emperor’s presence, 

32. Murders, whereby perisheth a multitude of Christian folk, by all that is 
holy we bid you quit and forbid, for the Lord God forbids hatred and enmity 
among his faithful, much more does he forbid murder, For in what wise can 
aman trust that God shall be reconciled to him if he have killed his son and 
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Heaven the onmities of man; wherefrom for a little time one can <a by 
hiding, but still by some fate he falleth into the hands of his enemies. here, 
however, shall he be able to escape Him to whom all hidden things are known? 
By what bold rashness doth any reckon to escape his anger? herefore that 
the people committed unto our rule perish not through this sin, we have taken 
care to avoid it by every possible rule, inasmuch as he shall not find us recon- 
ciled and showing favour, who has not feared God’s wrath against him; but. 
with strictest severity we will to punish him that has dared commit the sin of 
murder. Therefore lest sin still grow more and more, that there be not the 
eerie enmity among Christian men, where persuaded by the devil they do 
re teiiatatoray shall the guilty return to make amends, and with all 

let him make worthy agreement for the evil done to the nearest of kin 

the dead man. And this we strictly command that the kin of the dead shall 
not dare increase still further the enmity because of the crime done, nor refuse 
to make peace when he ask it, but shall receive his given pledge and the fine 
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he hath Prepared and make a lasting peace, and that the guilty man as well 
make no delay in paying the fine. When, however, it befall through result of 
sin that any one kill his brothers or his kin, straightway he shall yield him- 
self to the penance prescribed for him, even thus as his bishop decide and 
without any hesitation; but with God’s aid let him strive to accomplish his 
healing, and pay the fine for the murder after the law, and make full satisfac- 
tion to his kinsmen, and when pledges have been made let none thereafter 
rouse up any enmity. He however who deigns not to make worthy amends, 
let Bint be deprived of his heritage even until our judgment shall have been 
rendered. 

33. The crime of incest we utterly forbid. If any one be defiled by sinful 
fornication, he shall surely not be let freewithout strictest severity, but in such 
wise shall be punished therefor, that all others be afraid to do the like, so that 
this uncleanness be utterly removed from Christian folk, and that the guil 

yarge himself thoroughly therefrom by penance as it is decided by his bishop. 
And let the woman be entrusted to the hands of her kin even until we have 
passed judgment. If, however, the man will not to agree to the judgment of 
the bishop for his betterment, then let him be brought into our presence, re- 
mem Dering the example made of the incest that Fricco wrought upon a nun of 


34. Let all be thoroughly and well prepared, whensoever our order or bid- 
ding shall come. If any, however, shall say that he is then unready and shall 
neglect the command, he shall be brought to the palace, and not only he but 
all those who make bold to disobey our bann or bidding. 

35. That all men at all times revere with all honour their bishops and 
priests in the service and will of God. Let them not dare to make themselves 
and others defiled with incestuous marriages; nor shall they make bold to con- 
tract an alliance until bishops and priests together with the elders of the peo- 
ple with all care inquire into the degree of blood-kinship between those that 
are contractiug: i 
Drunkenness they shy 
quarrels and cursing. whether in banquet or assembly, shall be utterly avoid- 
ed, but with lo nd harmony they shall live. 

38, Also let all by all means in every pursuit of _jastice be in fall agree- 
And the habit of false s swearing let them by no means 



















our Fudgnient. 
As to these that have kiiled father or brother, or slain an uncle of the 
or mother’s family or any other of their kin, and who are not willing 
ler obedience to the judgment of the bishops. the priests, and 
a) for the uy: of their souls and the doing of just 

Sand the cou: rexrain them in such custody that 
they be brought into our pres- 
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‘means let him be brought to onr presence to an account. As for others 
neue comarca poopie: whoever shall same theft of game, let him by 


Picacho Berl papeiapasat pecereatines let any hereafter be 
mildly treated. FER Erie ea te 


bery, and military matters, even Pe et 

command or our will that they be obedient, and moreover eae sa Das 
such wise as each and every one should strive to himself erecmyred 
service, And that all these good things be to oi 


matters between us be favourably known. 


I 
THE WAR OF THE INVESTITURES 
[Nothing better exemplifies the power and position of the pa- 


pacy ia medieval Europe than its sags with the 

perors over the question of investiture, A full (a of ths 
may be found in Volume VII, History of the We 

pler IX, and in, Volume Vill, , Histor the pepaay, Chapter 

The Gocumante here : Cl) Gregory VII's letter 

of to Henry IV for bi crise in bole $3 the 

five counsellors whiom Gregory ban for simo- 

ny, and for is of ie paral admonition concerning lay in- 

re, ( nry's sharp reply to Gregory. rears 

5; ball of ‘excommunfeation an aa tien Xgninst Henr 


Worms, the com. 
botwoen the emipeton Henry ¥, end Pope Gellstun fl, by 
WhIGh the Jong strugeis over the Inreatilura was at lengt ended] 


I. Gregory VIT to Henry IV, December 26th, 1075 
(From Migne, Patrologia, Series IT, tom. cxlvité., pp. 439-442) 
Bishop, servant to God's servants, to King Henry greetin, and 
apa boeict io be that he be Shsdisat to:tis aposeleemea tae be 
a Christian king. 
As we reckoned and weighed carefully with how stern judgment we shall 
have to render an accounting for our stewardship of the ministry entrusted to 
us by Saint Peter, first of the apostles, with doubting have we sent thee the 


spe benediction, inasmuch as thou art said knowingly to commune with 
that are excommunicated by judgment of the apostolic see and decree 
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of aynod, Tho which, if it be true, thou knowest of thyself that thou canst 
receive the grace of neither divine nor apostolic benediction, unless thou sepa- 
rate from thee them that are excommunicate and drive them to repent, and 
with proper penitence and satisfaction for thy sin first gain absolution and 
indulgence, Whence we counsel thine excellency that, if thou dost feel thy 
guilt in this matter, thou go with speedy confession to take counsel of some 
eanonical bishop, who with our permission shall enjoin upon thee fit penance 
for this thy sin and absolve thee, that he may endeavour to tell us truly by his 
letter the limit of thy penance with thine agreement thereto. 

Vor the rest it seems unto us exceeding strange that thou dost send us so 
offen such devout letters and dost show such lowliness of thine highness by 
the words of thine envoys; dost call thyself son of Holy Mother Church and 
of ux, devoted in faith, single in affeetion, foremost in piety; and, finally, with 
all manner of si and veneration dost commend thyself; but in sooth, 
ev, and in deeds showest thyself most perverse and goest counter to ca- 
nonieal and apostolic decrees in those matters where the bond of the church 
makes most demand. For to hold our peace of other matters, in the affair of 
Milan what thou hadst promised us through thy mother, through our fellow 
Dishops, whom we seut to thee—how thou didst purpose, or with what heart 
thon chdst promise, the outcome shows: and now indeed to shower blow upon 
Dow, counter to devrves of the Apostolic See, thou hast given over the 
vhurhes of Ferme and Spoleto—it indeed a chureh can be given over or 
gmunted by a man, and that to certain persons unknown to us: for they cannot 
se much as lay on hands by rule unless they have been approved and are well 
known, 

Ut had betitied: thy reyal dignity, inasmuch as thou dest confess thyself a 
sen of the leok with more reverence upon the chureh’s master. 
name, . t Sst of the apostles to whom. if thou art of the 






































~ that the discipline of the Ohristian religion for many seasons now had 

as a ae hee ee te Se ple rg gt 
ae etree eee rae Ua Gaal e ibe a ae ae eta 
joe a a pe ele ey tg enue turned us again to 

its and teaching of the holy fathers, ee In, 
naught of our own invention, but the early and sole rule of ipline in the 
chureh, and we decreed that all error should be left pathway 
EE IE are verre ape ters For we see 


if any enter in he shall be saved and shall find pasture”; this way, preached 
by the apostles and kept by the holy fathers, we have learned in the Gospel 
SEL ily een Beeline 

Now as to this decree, w! some, setting man’s favour before God's, call 
an unbearable weight and tremendous burden, but which we, however, with a 
more fitting title style the truth and the light needful to gain salvation again, 
we adjudge that it is eagerly to be recel) re tha earache d 
those that are in thy realm, but by all the princes and peoples of the 
that confess Christ. Although we much desired and it would have greatly 
befitted thee that, even as thon art greater than others in fame, favour, and 
yalour, 80 thou shouldst be high above others in 2 lore neverthe- 
Jess, lest these things seem to thee beyond measure heavy and unjust, by thy 


faithful followers we have sent bidding unto thee lest change in an ill custom 
alarm thee, that thou shouldst send unto us what wise and pious men thou 
couldst find in thy realm, so that, if by any argument they might show or ex- 
lain to us in what way we might lighten the decree published by the holy 
and yet offend not the hononr of the eternal King nor put to peril the 

safety of our own souls, we might bow before their counsel, But even hadst 
thou not been in so friendly wise advised by us, nevertheless it had been just 
that thon shouldst make demand of us with moderation in matters wherein we 
oppressed thee or offended thy dignity, before thou didst violate ic de- 
erees, But of what import thou madest our wai or our nee to 
is made clear in these matters that have since done and ordained 


inasmuch as God's long-suffering is ever patient and calls thee to amend 
as thine understanding groweth we hope that thy heart and soul 


ug 


Christ’s dominion over thee, we bid thee ponder how rOUS & 
is to prefer thine honour to his; and that thou no longer by thy pres 
ings hinder the freedom of the church, whom he deemed a spouse worthy 
to him in heavenly marriage; but that thou begin to lend the aid of 
jour and loyal devotion for the greatest growth to the honour of God 
and Saint Peter, by whom thine own glory shall win increase, This 
in sooth, because of the victory won over thine enemies, now most es- 
thon oughtest to recognise as a thing thou shalt owe to them; and 
ey bless thee with notable good fortune, let them sce devotion in re- 
for the bounty granted thee, And that the fear of God, in whose pow- 
hand is every realm and empire, may sink deeper into thine heart than 
warning, hold this in mind, namely, what happened to Saul after he 
mn a Victory through obedience to the bidding of the prophet, but then 
of his triumph and did not carry out the command of the same, and 
he was reproved of the Lord; but how favour came to King Dayid 
of lowliness in the midst of the glories of valour. 
of those matters in thy letters that we have seen and know but say 
we shall give thee no set answer to them until thine ambassadors, 
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turned to hearken unto the commands of God. With a father’s love,. 
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Rabbodi, Adelprech, and Vodescal, and they that we joined unto them, be 
returned unto us and open up to us more fully what things we committed to 
them to discuss with thee. 
Given at Rome, December the twenty-sixth, the fourteenth indiction. 


II. Reply of Henry IV to Gregory VII, March 27th, 1076 
(From Monumenta Historia Germanica, Leges, Sectio IV., tom. ¢., p. 110) 


Henry, king not by illegal usurpation, but through the holy ordination of 
God to Hildebrand, now not pope but false monk. 

Such greeting hast thou won by thine own strife, for thou hast passed by 
no rank in the church without making it share in strife, not in honour; in 
cursing, not in blessing. For to speak out of many of a few particulars, the 
rulers of Holy Church, namely, archbishops, bishops, priests, as the Lord’s 
anointed, hast thou not only not feared to touch, but as if they were bond 
slaves, knowing not what their lord doeth, under foot dost thou tread them. 
By this treading of them under foot thou hast got praise from the mouth of 
the rabble. All them thou hast judged to know nothing and thyself alone to 
know all things; which same knowledge, however, thou art eager to use, not 
for building up but for tearing down—so that we may believe that Saint Greg- 
ory, whose name thou dost seize for thyself, spake prophecy of thee when he 
said on this wise: “From the great number of his subjects is the spirit of a 
master often lifted up and he deems that he knows more than all men, since 
he sees that he is powerful more than all men.” And we have borne all this 
in our eagerness to keep safe the honour of the Apostolic See. But thou didst 
esteem our lowliness to be fear, and therefore fearedst not to rise up against 
that very kingly power granted us by God, which power thou hast dared 
threaten to take away from us; as if we received rule from thee, as if in thy 
hand and not in God’s hand were rule or empire. Nay, our Lord Jesus Christ 
called us to rule, but called thee not to priesthood. For thou hast risen by 
these steps: namely, by trickery, which a monk’s calling detests, thou hast at- 
tained money; by money, favour; by favour, the sword; by the sword, the 
See of Peace; and from the See of Peace thou hast disturbed peace, in that 
thou hast armed subjects against their lords, in that thou, though not called of 
God, hast taught that our bishops, called of God, are lightly to be esteemed, 
in that thou hast seized for laymen the ministry over their priests, so that by 
their own power they displace or condemn those whom they of their own 
selves had received as their teachers from God’s hand, through the laying on 
of the hands of the bishops. On me also, who, unworthy though I be, am 
anointed among them that are anointed to rule, thou hast laid thy hand; al- 
though the tradition of the holy fathers teacheth that I am to be judged by 
God alone, nor for other charge declares that I be deposed unless—what be far 
from me—I have strayed from the faith; for even Julian the apostate the 
wisdom of the holy fathers entrusted not to themselves, but to God alone to 
judge and depose. Himself also the true pope, Saint Peter, cries, “Fear God, 
honour the king.” But thou, that fearest not God, dost dishonour me, ap- 
pointed of him. Inasmuch as Saint Paul, when he spared not an angel from 
heaven, should he preach otherwise, excepted not thee, who upon earth dost 
preach otherwise. For he saith, “If any one, either I or an angel from heav- 
en, preach any other gospel than we have preached unto you, let him be 
damned.” Thou therefore, condemned by this anathema, by the judgment of 
all our bishops, and by our judgment, descend, leave the usurped seat of the 
apostles. Let another rise upon the throne of Saint Peter, who shall not hide 


of religion, but shall teach the sound teaching of 
Saint Peter. I, Henry, king by God’s grace, all our bishops, 
say unto thee, “Descend, descend, thon that it be damned throngh all 


IIT, Excommunication of Henry 1 
(Fram Migne, Patrologia, Series II, tom, c2loiti,, p. 790) 
O Saint Peter, chief of apostles, incline, we ask, thy holy ears unto us, and 


hear me, thy servant, whom thou hast nursed from childhood and whom even 
until this day thou hast freed from the hand of the wicked, that did hate me 
Rei RNG 8 Loe ay, to thee. Oe ere ay elena ey Ta, 
the Mother of God it thy brother, and all saints, that thy Holy 
Roman Church drew me against my will to her guidance, and that I thought 
not of f sit upon thy seat, but rather wished to end my life as a pilgrim 
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pl and now 
that the people of particnlarly entrasted unto thee should 
unto me, particularly because of thy life entrusted unto me; and 
thy favour unto me is the power given of God to bind and to loose in heay~ 
en and on earth. Trusting in this belief, on behalf of the honour and protec- 
Soe ey entree, on tis part ot ighty God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
throngh thy power and authority, to Henry, son of the emperor p 
who hath rebelled against thy chureh with unheard-of haughtiness, do I for! 
the rule of the entire realm of the Germans and of Italy; and all Christian 
men do I free from the bond of such oath to him as they have made or shall 
; and I forbid that any serve him as king. For it befits that he who 
strives to lessen the honour of thy church should himself lose what honour he 
seemeth to have, And since as a Christian he has scorned obedience, nor has 
returned to the Lord whom he deserted, holding intercourse with those that 
were excommunicated, and spurning my commands, sent to him as thou art 
witness for his own salvation, and separating himself from the church, which 
he tried to break asunder, now I, in thy stead, bind him with the bond of 
and so bind him, ont of belief in thee, that the nations may know 
and have Yd that thon art Peter, and upon this rock the Son of the living 
God hath built the church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it, 


i 


g 
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IV. Gregory VII to the German Princes, January 27th, 1077 
(From Migne, Patrologta, Series I1., tom, exlotii,, pp. 466-467) 


Gregory, bishop, servant to the servants of God, to all archbishops, bishops, 
dukes, counts, and other princes of the German realm, that defend the faith of 
Christ, greeting and apostolic benediction. 

Toasmuch as for love of justice ye have taken up common canse and peril 
with us in the struggle of Christ's warfare, we have wished to make known to 
your affection with sincere love how the king brought down to penance be- 
step the merey of absolution, and in what manner the whole case has been 

‘on since his entry into Italy even until now. 

As had been ee us and Lan er who se ane Lote a 
your part, we came int mbardy, about twenty days before m 
which one of the dukes was to meet us at Cluse, awaiting his coming until we 
could cross over to those parts, But when after the term had news 
came to us that at this time, because of many difficulties (as we do i be 


a. w.—YoL, xv. Or 
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lieve), an escort could not be sent to meet us, and when we had not elsewhere 
succour to cross over to you, we were encompassed by no small anxiety as to 
what had better be done. In the mean time we knew of a certainty that the 
king was drawing near, who, even before he entered Italy, sent to us envoys 
to make supplication, offered in all matters to give just dues to God, Saint 
Peter, and ourselves, and again made promise to mend his life and to heed all 
obedience, if only he should win from us the gift of absolution and apostolic 
benediction. This we long postponed by holding many councils, and when we 
had sharply reproved him for his error through all messengers that went be- 
tween us, at length he came with a few followers, making no show of rashness 
or hostility, to the town of Canossa, where we were then staying. There for 
three days, before the gate, with all royal garb laid off, indeed barefoot and 
clad in woollen rags, he stood, nor ceased imploring with much weeping the 
help and comfort of apostolic mercy, until he forced all that were there pres- 
ent and those to whom report thereof came to such pity and compassionate 
sympathy that in his behalf all interceded with many cries and tears—all mar- 
velling at our unwonted hardness of heart, and some even crying out against 
us that this was not the weight of apostolic severity, but a sort of cruelty of 
tyrant fierceness. Finally, by the insistence of his repentance and the great 
supplication of all there present we were overcome, and finally, having loosed 
the bond of the anathema, we took him back into the favour of fellowship and 
into the bosom of Holy Mother Church, but not before we had from him the 
assurances written below, of which moreover we received confirmation by the 
hands of the abbot of Cluny, of our daughters Mathilda and the countess Ade- 
aide, and of other princes, bishop and lay, as seemed to us valuable here- 

for. 

‘When these things were thus brought to conclusion, in order that for the 
peace of the church and the harmony of the realm (as we have long wished) 
we night be able, with God’s help, to join together all things more fully, we 
desired at the first opportunity granted us to come unto you. For we will 
that your affection know this thing beyond doubt, that, inasmuch as the 
of this whole matter is in such suspense as ye may see from the assurances 
named, both our coming unto you and your agreement in our counsels seem to 
be very particularly needful. Wherefore in that faith wherein ye began and 
in love of justice do ye all strive to remain, knowing that we are not otherwise 
given over to the king save that by mere speech, as is our wont, we have said 
that he might hope of us in all matters wherein we should be able to lend him 
aid, either with justice or with mercy, but without peril to our soul or to his. 


Oath of Henry, King of the Germans 


“TY, King Henry—by reason of murmuring aid dissension, which now arch- 
bishops, bishops, dukes, counts, and other princes of the kingdom of the Ger- 
mans have against me, and by reason of others who follow them in the same 
matter of dissension—within the term that the lord Pope Gregory shall deter- 
mine, according to his judgment will do justice or according to his counsel will 
make harmony, unless an absolute impediment block either me or him, which 
stay having come to an end, I shall be ready to accomplish the same. Like- 
wise if the same Pope Gregory will to go across the mountains or to other re- 
gions of the earth, he shall be secure, in so far as I am concerned and all whom 
I shall be able to constrain, from all hurt of life and limb, or from capture, 
both he and they that shall be in his escort or company, or they that are sent 
by him, or come to him from whatsoever region of the world, both going, tar- 
rying there, or returning thence; nor shall he have any other hindrance with 
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r rete rsipllbe gorse eee res And ifany do aught to him, 
ale i ofa a at ‘the ffieenth indietion. 
¥. The Concordat of Worms, September 23rd, 1122 
(From Monumenta Historia Germanica, Leger, Seetio 1V,, Constitutions, tom. ¢., 169-161) 
1. Privilege of the emperor. 


age nerf the a for ao i Te Pon 
ol nan 


there be canonical electio: free ion. 
and regalia of Saint Peter, which, from the 


‘The possessions 
clergy and lay, which have been lost in this war, by advice of princes or 

I and what I have not I 
fatty help that they be restored. 

rye ive true to lord Po} pe Calixtus, the Holy Roman Church, and 
all who alinro upon his si 

(AsiAwisreia tho Holy Roman Church shall ask my aid, I will faithfully 
help, and wherein it make to me complaint, I will work due justice. 
‘These things all are done with the agreement and advice of the princes whose 
names are written balow: 

Adalbert, archbishop of Mainz. F., archbishop of Cologne. H., bishop 
of Ratishon. 0., bishop.of Bamberg. B., pak of Spires, H., of Augs- 
bang: G., of Dirck. ©., of Constance. E., abbot of Fulda. y, duke, 

duke. §., duke. Pertolf, duke. Margrave Teipold. ve 
Engelbert. Godfrey, count palatine. Otto, count palatine. Berengar, 


I, Frederick of Cologne, archbishop and archchancellor, give recognisance, 
2, Privilege of the pope. 


I, Calixtus, bishop, servant to God’s servants, to thee, loved son Henry, 
eerace Sneus august emperor of the Romans, grant: elections of bishops and 
German realm, which appertain to the realm, shall be held in thy 
without simony or any violence, so that, if any disagreement arise 
between factions, with advice or judgment of the metropolitan and his fellow 
ary thou mayst furnish assent and assistance to the sounder party. 
that is elected, moreover, shall receive his regalia from thee and by thy 
lance and shall do thereafter what is legally due unto thee. 
‘One consecrated in other regions of the empire within six months shall re- 
ceive his regalia from thee and by thy lance and shall do thereafter what is 
unto thee; saving all things that are recognised as appertaining to 


7 shalt make complaint to me and ask aid, according to the 
due of my office I will give thee aid. I give thee true peace and likewise all 
side or were at the time of this disagreement. 
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Il 
THE TRUCE OF GOD (10854.0.) 


document is commonly scogpted as the decree of the syn- 
od of Mainz or of the emperor Henry .. ‘This has, however, been 

wuestioned by some late editors, who hold that its scope was less 
han such a2 origin would imply, and that it was diocesan rather 
than national, Similar attempts to curb private warfare were made 
in France and other European countries, 


(From Monumenta Historia Germanica, Leges, Sectio 1V., tom. ¢., pp. 605-608) 


1. Inasmuch as in our days the holy church has been afflicted beyond 
measure with tribulation, suffering so much stress and danger, we have set 
ourselves to come to her aid, through God’s favour, in order that peace, which 
for pressure of our sins we could not make lasting, might be strengthened a 
little by the exemption at least of some days. 

2. In the year of the Lord’s incarnation 1085, in the eighth indiction, 
through God’s intervention, by the agreement of clergy and people alike it was 
decreed by vote that from the first day of the Advent of the Lord until the 
final day of Epiphany, and from the beginning of Septuagesima even to the 
eighth day of Pentecost and through that whole day, and on every fifth, sixth, 
Sabbath day, and Sunday even until the rising of the sun on the second day of 
the week, with the addition of the fourth fast day of the four seasons, and on 
each evening of the feast day of an apostle together with the day following, 
and besides on every day canonically set apart in the past or in the future for 
fasting or for feasting, this decree of peace shall be observed. In order that 
there may be the greatest security of all upon the road or tarrying at home, no 
man shall do murder and arson, robbery and assault, no one with cudgel or 
sword or any manner of weapon shall harm any, and no one no matter for 
what wrong he be at feud, from the Lord’s Advent even unto the fifth day of 
Epiphany and from Septuagesima to the eighth day of Pentecost, shall make 
bold to bear arms, shield or sword or lance or the load of any armour whatso- 
ever. 

3. Likewise on other days, that is Sundays, the fifth and sixth days of the 
week, the Sabbath, on each evening of the feast day of an apostle together 
with the day following, and besides on every day canonically set apart in the 
past or in the future for fasting or for feasting, it is not permitted to any to 
bear arms unless they be going far, and then, moreover, with this exception, 
that none in any way do hurt therewith. 

4. If it be needful for any within the term of the set peace to go to any 
other place, where this peace is not kept, let him bear arms, so however that 
he harm not any one, unless he be assailed and is compelled to defend himself. 
Moreover, when he return again let him lay down arms. 

5. If it befall that a castle be besieged, throughout the day included within 
the peace let them stay from the assault, unless they be assaulted by the be- 
sieged and be forced to repel their assault. 

6. And lest this decree of peace be violated by any person without punish- 
ment, by all present there was decreed this sentence: If a freeman or noble 
shall violate it, that is, if he do murder or wound any one or in any way what- 
soever transgress, without any intervention from his wealth or from his 
friends he shall be driven out from the bounds of his neighbours, and all his 
estate his heirs shall take, and if he have a benefice, the lord to whom it per- 
tains shall receive it. Butif his heirs be found and proved to furnish him 
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any aid, after he have been expelled, or with sustenance, the estate 
royal dignity. But if he wish 
the charge against him, with twelve men who are both noble 


hair shall be cut. If, however, the accused wish to prove himself inno- 
let him clear himself by the ordeal of cold water, in such wise, however, 
that he himself and none other in his place be put into the water. If, how- 
ever, fearing the j it made against him, he flee away, he shall lie under 
excomm' in, and in whatsoever place he be heard to be let a 
be sent thither, wherein it be announced that he is excommunicated and 
that none shall be allowed to have fellowship with him, 
ee a terrae Sear (ae ance ee ees of ova nok ee 
twelve years old. If these have sinned against this peace, let them be pan- 


ished past whipping. 
9. It not the peace if any order to beat with rods or clubs a faulty 
bondman or a pupil or one subject to him in any manner soever, 
10. Another exception from this decree of peace is if the lord emperor 
icly order 2 campaign to be made to attack the enemies of the realm, or 
it him to hold couneil for the judgment of the adversaries of justice. 
The is not violated if in the mean time a duke or other counts or 
that oceupy the place of these, hold court and in accordance 
do justice on thieves, robbers, and other criminals, 
Por the security of all, especially them that are at feud, this peace of 
Lord has been decreed, but not that after the completion of the term of 
they iy eS and plunder through villages and homes, for the law 
tence against them before th: was determined shall most 
tly be preserved, so that they be kept from injustice, inasmuch as rob- 
and assassins are absolutely exclu from this peace of God and from 
13. If strive to oppose this holy decree, and will neither promise God 
truce oe it, for him let none of the priests make bold to sing a mass 
heed to his salvation. If he be sick, let no Christian make bold to 
im; and let him have no eucharist at his end, unless he repent. 
‘14. If any either at the present day or forever in the time of our descend 
make bold to violate this truce, he is excommunicated by us without 
of reinstatement. 

16. Weordain that not more in the power of counts or judges or any other 
the mighty than in that of the whole people in common does it lie to visit 
-mentioned punishments on them that violate the holy truce, And 
most diligently beware lest when they punish they exercise friend- 
hate or aught else counter to justice; let them not hide the crimes of 
ones, but rather bring them to light. Let no man, to redeem those 
in crime, receive money, 

Merchants on the road whereon they do business, farmers giving heed 
farm work, ploughing, digging, reaping, and other matters of the like, 
peace on every day. Women likewise and all that bear title in 
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18. Moreover, by our ban we forbid that any member of a holy order 
being proved a transgressor of this holy truce be punished by lay court, but 
that he be given up to the bishop. Where laymen are beheaded, let clergy be 
degraded; where laymen are mutilated, let clergy be suspended from’ office 
and by the vote of laymen be punished with frequent fasts and whippings 
until there be satisfaction. Amen. 


IV 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DUCHY OF AUSTRIA «1s6.n.) 


is grant of Frederick Barbarossa erected Austria, hitherto 
merely a margravate, into a duchy, and laid the foundation of its 
future Ree ‘and strength among German states. See Volume 
XIV, Holy Roman ire, Chapter I.] 


Establishment of the Duchy of Austria, September 17th, 1156 
(From Monumenta Germania Historica, Leges, Sectio IV., tom. ¢., pp. 231-928) 


In the name of the holy and undivided Trinity. Frederick, through the 
+ gracious mercy of God, august emperor of the Romans, 

1, Although an exchange of goods may stand unquestioned by means of 
actual bodily transfer, and such matters as are done lawfully cannot be vio- 
lently undone by any resistance, nevertheless, that there be no possibility of 
misunderstanding what has actually been done, our imperial authority must 
needs intervene. 

2. Know then the present generation and the descendants to come of all 
that are faithful to Christ and to our empire, how we, through the assisting 
favour of Him by whom peace came from heaven on earth to men, in the gen- 
eral court of Ratisbon held on the nativity of Holy Mary, in the presence of 
many pious and Catholic princes, have brought to an end the strife and quar- 
rel which was long carried on between our beloved uncle, Henry, duke of 
Austria, and our dear nephew, Henry, duke of Saxony, over the duchy of 
Bavaria, in this manner, that the duke of Austria has given up to us the 
duchy of Bavaria, which we straightway granted as a benefice to the duke of 
Saxony. 

3. Moreover, the duke of Bavaria has made over to us the march of Aus- 
tria with all its rights and with all such benefices as the former margrave Leo- 
pold had from the duchy of Bavaria. 

4. Lest in doing this the honour and glory of our loved uncle seem at all 
lessened, by the counsel and judgment of the princes, on the proposal of the 
decree by Ladislaus, noble duke of Bohemia, and the approval thereof of all 
the princes, we have changed the march of Austria into a duchy, and this 
same duchy with all rights we have granted as a benefice to the aforesaid 
Henry, our uncle, and to his right noble wife Theodora, decreeing by 
ual law that they themselves and their children after them, whether male or 
female, shall have and possess the aforesaid duchy of Austria from the realm 
with hereditary right. 

5. If, however, the aforesaid duke of Austria, our uncle, and his wife die 
without children, they shall be free to leave the same duchy to whomsoever 
they will. 

6. We decree also that no person, great or small, within the realm of the 
same duchy shall make bold to exercise any justice without permission and 
consent of the duke. 
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7. The duke of Austria for his shall owe none other service to the 
save that he come when he is to the courts which the emperor 
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¢ seal of Lord Frederick, most invincible emperor of the 
chancellor, in place of Arnold of Con GHOEL Gat are 


Bask Teatabrns copiember 17th, the fourth indiction, the year of the 

Lord’ pticamation ihe one thousand one hundred fifty and sixth, in the rule 
Lord Frederick, emperor of the Romans; favourably in Christ, 

Amen; in the year of his reign the fifth, of his empire the second, 
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THE PHACE OF WESTPHALIA’ (OCTOBER 24, 1648) 


{fine Pence of Westphalia, the first of the great international 
treat hich the states of Europe took on their modern forms, 
was of Iimportanos not only as terminating the ‘Thirty Years’ War, 
but as readjusting the political and reli affairs of Europe and 
ag containing the first recognition of the principle of the Balance of 
Power, The negotiations were carried on for five eek oe aes 
at Monator, between tho roprescntatives of France, the Empire, 
Bpaln, and the German Catholle states, and at Osnabriick between 

itatives of Sweden, the membre and the German Protestants, 

prelim! troatien bad boon signed at Oxnabrick and Monster, 
gape to Minster in October, and there on 


the 24th a was signed, Qur text is translated from 
W, Ghiflany's Duropainehe (Letpsic, 1865), vol. £, pp. 


I. TREATY OF PEACE SIGNED AT O8NABRUCK BETWEEN THE EMPEROR 
FERDINAND III ON THE ONE SIDE, AND QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN 
AND HER GERMAN ALLIES ON THE OTHER 


mains papers nhall be (Uieteeg etal and pe actin ag Be and a 
sincere friendship between mn) esty and t] louse of 
peel kis allies Noa sotciness cad Di bate oa eemeas oe Oe 


her allies and subjects, especially between the very Christian king (of France), 
sot with the electors, princes, and estates of the realm on the other side; 
this peace shall be sincerely and conscientiously upheld and cherished,” 


__4rt, HZ. General amnesty on both sides. Al! insults and outrages, dam- 
_ & The articles not accompanfed by quotation marks are given in condensed form,] 
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ages and expenses, caused during the war in word, writing, or deed, shall be 
forgotten without respect to persons. 

Art, IIT. 1. In consequence of this amnesty all estates of the realm, elec- 
tors, princes, knights, citizens, and subjects shall be reinstated in their pos- 
sessions a8 they stood before the outbreak of the war. 

2. This reinstatement is to be understood in the sense that no one is to 
suffer any infringement of his rights. 

Art, IV. 1. In the following paragraphs the more important of these restitu- 
tions are enumerated separately, from which it must not be concluded that the 
restitution is not to be carried out in respect to those persons who are not 
mentioned here by name. 2. Above all things, the peace congress has settled 
the question of the Palatinate as follows: 3. “First, in regard to the House of 
Bavaria; the electoral dignity, which formerly belonged to the electors of the 
Palatinate, with all the regalia, dignities, privileges, insignia, and prerogatives 
belonging to that office, without any exception, together with the whole Up- 
per Palatinate and the grafschaft Cham, with all their appurtenances, prerog- 
atives, and rights, shall remain, in the future as hitherto, in the possession of 
the lord Maximilian, count palatine of the Rhine, duke of Bavaria, of his 
children, and of the whole house of William so long as there shall be male 
heirs of that house. 4. On the other hand, the elector of Bavaria renounces 
for himself, his heirs, and successors, the demand for the thirteen millions 
(made of the emperor for expenses of war), and also all claims upon Upper 
Austria, and from the moment of the proclamation of peace will hand over to 
his imperial majesty all documents which have been preserved concerning that 
demand, to be annulled and destroyed.” 6. An eighth electorate shall be 
established for the house of the Rhenish Palatinate (the count palatine Karl 
Ludwig and his heirs—the line of Rudolf). 6. The said count palatine Karl 
Ludwig and his heirs shall again receive the Lower or Rhenish Palatinate with 
all its rights and with the same extent which it had before the outbreak of the 
Bohemian disturbances. 7. However, the few districts lying on the Berg- 
strasse, which the electorate of Mainz mortgaged to the Palatinate in 1463, shall 
be returned to the electorate of Mainz against a cash compensation for the 
value of the mortgage. 8. The claims laid by the bishops of Speier and 
Worms to certain estates in the Lower Palatinate shall be settled before a regu- 
lar judge. 9. “If it should happen that the (Bavarian) line of William 
should have no male heirs, and that the (Bavarian) palatine line (the line of 
Rudolf) should still be in existence, not only the Upper Palatinate but also the 
electorate, which the dukes of Bavaria owned, shall revert to the surviving 
counts palatine, who in the mean time had been in possession of the co-investi- 
ture; the eighth electorate, however, shall then wholly cease to exist. On the 
other hand, the Upper Palatinate in that case shall revert to the surviving 
count palatine in such a way that all transactions and benefits of the law, 
which rightfully belong to the heirs to the allodial estates of the elector of Ba- 
varia, shall be reserved to them.” 10. All family compacts between the elec- 
toral house of Heidelberg and Neuburg shall remain intact so far as they do 
not conflict with the provisions of the present peace. 11. The rights of the 
Palatinate over the Julian fief shall likewise be preserved intact. 12. The 
emperor will pay to the brothers of the count palatine Karl Ludwig, in order 
to lighten his appanage, 400,000 reichsthalers within four years, at the rate of 
100,000 thalersannually. 13. The amnesty is expressly extended over all offi- 
cers and retainers of the house of the palatinate. 14. “On the other hand, 
the lord Karl Ludwig, with his brothers and the remaining electors and princes 
of the realm, shall swear faith and obedience to the emperor, and, in addition, 
both he and his brother shall renounce all claims to the Upper Palatinate, for 
himself and his heirs, as long as there shall be legitimate male heirs of the line 
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of William.” 15. The em anes to the widowed mother of the 
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Dachsburg the count palatine Karl 
Ludwig in their prerogatives. 17. The free nobility (Reichsritterschaft) in 
Franconia, Swabia, and on the Rhine shall remain undisturbed in its immedi- 
ate state. 158. bie el rated De etal a bt Mr 
yon Riidesheim, and the elector of Bavaria retain their fiefs 
in the Lower Palatinate. 19. “The adherents to the Augsburg confession in 
the Lower Palatinate, who were in possession of the churches, and among them 
eee ee eee Ba inhabitants of Oppenheim, shall preserve the status 
the chureh as it was in the year 1624, and they, as well as the others who 
shall demand it, shall be allowed free exercise of the Augsburg confession, 
EG abet stn art or oat el 
those of others, their own or neighbouring servants of the divine word offi- 
ray ” 20. The count palatine Ludwig Philip, duke of Simmern, shall re- 
ceive all the lands and its which he owned before the outbreak of the 
war. ‘The count palatine Friederich of Zweibriicken shall receive again 
Re oa ie mer iot ma ohree toll at deni eer= ‘The 
count palatine Leopol el receive o ‘schaft 
Veldenz with the same ecclesiastical and secular watna which, it had in 1624. 
23. The stronghold of Wilzburg shall be given back to the markgraf of Bran- 
pecans eer PoEMN ee potters with the bishop of Le 
over ity 01 shall ya summary rere process, 
The house of Wirtemberg shall be reinstated in all the and secu- 
lar estates and privi oa ehioh if anywhere owned before the outbreak of the 
war, 25, Also the p: poh Re ed al a line shall be 
reinstated in their fpomneaato nin Alsace and elsewhere, especially in the two 
fiefs of Hlerval and Passavant, 26, The markgraf Friederich of 
Baden and Hochberg shall be reinstated in his territory and in his rights, as 
were before the outbreak of the war. 27. The princess of Baden shall 
receive again the baronial estate of Hohen-Geroldsech, so far as she shall have 
her claims thereto by authentic documents. 28. The duke of Croy 
shall receive an amnesty; he shall continue to possess his part of the estate 
fesneeyy) ef Vinstingen, with the reservation, however, of the rights of the 
pire to that estate. 29. The dispute between Nassau-Siegen and 
Nassau: shall be settled by a legal commission. 30. The counts of Nas- 
san-Saarb: shall be reinstated in their ecclesiastical and secular estates, 
31. Likewise the house of Hanau. 32. Likewise the count of Sohns. 33. 
Likewise the house of Hohen-Sohns 34, The counts of Isenburg shall enIey 
anamnesty. 35. The Rheingrafs shall be reinstated in their 
neckand Wildenburg. 36. The widow of Count Ernest of Sayn shall be rein- 
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41. Likewise the count Ludwig of Léwenstein and Wertheim. 

42. Also the Catholic line of Liwenstein-Wertheim. 43. Also the counts of 
Also the counts of Brandenstein. 45. The baron of Khevenhiil- 
chancellor Liffler, the heirs of Konrad of Rhelingen shall 
their confiscated estates. 46, The contracts, exchanges, and 
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others complain particularly, also those indictments which have been bought 
and ceded to another, shall be destroyed in such fashion that it shall be abso- 
lutely impossible to bring a legal suit with such atitle. 47. Against debtors 
who can prove that they were forced by one of the belligerent parties to pay 
their debt, no process shall be instituted by the injured, although they may 
be the real creditors, 48. The suits which have already arisen from this 
cause shall be terminated within two years. 49. The legal judgments which 
were delivered on secular matters during the wars may be subjected to revi- 
sion at the instance of one of the parties, within the first half year after the 
conclusion of peace. 50. No one shall suffer loss by not having renewed his 
tenure since the year 1618 or for not having performed his obligations there- 
for. The time in which the investiture is to be renewed shall begin from the 
conclusion of peace. 51. All civil and military persons, from the highest to 
the lowest, their children and heirs, without exception, shall, in respect to 
their persons and property, be reinstated by both sides in the same condition 
of life and reputation, of honour, of conscience, of liberty, rights, and pre- 
rogatives, which they actually held before the disturbances or which they 
might rightfully have held. No lawsuit shall be brought against them nor 
shall any punishment be inflicted upon them. 52. The amnesty extends also 
to the Austrian subjects. 53. On the other hand, the emperor insists that the 
confiscated estates on his hereditary lands shall not be given back to their old 
owners, but shall remain in the possession of the present owners, if the confis- 
cation took place before the appearance of the Swedes. 54. Those estates 
which were confiscated on account of their owners’ going over to the Swedes 
or French shall be returned to their former possessors, without reimbursement 
for their use or for any injury that may have been done them. 55. In private 
summons the Protestants in Austria shall receive the same justice as Catholics. 
56. No compensation will be made for buildings, furniture, and other objects 
injured by the war. 57. No war shall be begun on account of the Julian suc- 
cession ; the same shall be settled by compromise or by legal suit. 

Art. V. The following has been decided in regard to the religious difficul- 
ties: 1. The Treaty of Passau (1552) and the Augsburg religious treaty of 
peace shall remain holy and inviolable. The present treaty of peace shall be 
decisive in the disputed points of those contracts. In all else a complete mu- 
tual equality shall exist between the electors, princes, and estates of both con- 
fessions; what is right for one side shall be right for the other. All acts of 
violence between both sides shall cease and are forbidden. [Then follow 58 
provisions concerning rights and lands of religious orders, provisions insuring 
absolute freedom of religious exercise and belief, etc.] 

Art. VI. The city of Bale and the remaining cantons of Switzerland shall 
remain in the possession of their complete freedom and separation from the 
German Empire, and hence they shall in no way be subject to the tribunals of 
the empire. 

Art. VII. “It has been unanimously decided by his imperial majesty and 
all estates of the empire that all the rights and benefits, together with all the 
other imperial decisions, which the religious peace, this public treaty, and— 
within the latter—the settlement of religious disputes, promised to the other 
Catholic and evangelical estates, shall also hold good for those who are called 
reformed. . . . But because the religious disputes which prevail among the 
Protestants have not yet been settled, but are reserved for a future agreement, 
and hence the Protestants form two parties; they have both agreed in 
to the right of reforming that, if a prince or other lord or church patron after- 
ward goes over to the religion of the other side, or else, either through the 
rights of inheritance or according to the terms of this treaty, he acquires or 
regains possession of a princedom or of a rulership in which at present the 
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generally accepted 
Besides the Catholic, Latheran, and reformed religion, no other 
form shall be adopted or tolerated in the Roman Empire. 

Art. VIII. 1. All estates of the realm shall be confirmed in their rights. 
Ree a ats Ob young a al. dellbernsions ponserning aie 
affairs of theempire. 3. Concerning the Reichstag and the articles of the next 
Reichstag. 4. The free imperial cities, like the other estates of the realm, 
have a deciding vote (votum decisivwm) Se re as in the special 
assemblies of the empire. 5. Concerning war debts. 

Art, TX. 1. The tolls and duties imposed during the war shall be removed, 
and the former freedom of commerce shall be re-established, 2, The taxes 


Art, X. The Swedish Indemnity. 1. The emperor Ferdinand gives over to 
Qneen Christina of Sweden and to her heirs the dominions hereinafter named 
their rights, as a continual and direct imperial fee. 2, The whole of 
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the fresh-water lake connected with the Baltic. 3. The kings of Sweden from 
this day forth for all times shall own these districts as a hereditary fief. 4. 
‘The rights, likewise, which the dukes of Hither Pomerania have had over the 
of Kammin shall be given over to Sweden, who can transfer them to 
the crown after the death of the present prebendaries. On the other hand, 
the rights of the dukes of Further Pomerania over Kammin shall fall to the 
elector of Brandenburg. 5. The elector of Brandenburg renounces any claims 
to the territories assigned to the crown of Sweden in the above paragraphs. 6. 
Moreover, Sweden receives the city of Wismar with harbour and fortification. 
7. Moreover, the bishopric Bremen and the bishopric Verden, with the city 
and the district (Amt) of Wilshausen. 8. The city of Bremen and its terri- 
shall remain in Prva of its present freedom with all ecclesiastical 
secular rights. On acconnt of these German possessions the Swedish 
kings shall be paiitanoor Oe direct German estates of the realm under the 
taal Bremen, Verden, and Pomerania, Prince of Rigen, and Lord 
of ” 10. The vote which the crown of Sweden is to have in the up- 
Samet Reichstags. 11. The same in the assemblies of imperial delega- 
12. In respect to these German fiefs the emperor grants the crown of 
ee eee Re ase dé on copellande. 13. Also the right to erect a univer- 
14. The emperor absolves the inhabitants of these countries from their 


recognises the emperor as suzerain and takes the oath of 
fas the other vassals of the empire. 16. The city Stralsund and 
cities are confirmed in their rights and liberties. 
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ster and Paderborn,.and by the abbotship TR Vianin ret tee wi enna 
the captured places. 5. As security for the payment of this sum the Hessians 
the strongholds Nucss, Késfeld, and Neuhaus. 6. The Hessian garri- 
sons of these places must, be supported at the wpe Marea iy 
rics and bishopri 7. When half of the sum Nuess shall 
given back. is teae tha peemenl, aise wholeromar ith interest, the two 
other places shall also be evacuated by the Hessians, 9. The revenues which 
are to be used to cover the sum will be designated later. 10. Hesse-Cassel 
immediately after the conclusion of peace shall surrender all other foreign 
places occu) by it. 11. Upon leaving those places it shall take nothing 
which it did not bring into them. 12. estates on thisside and beyond the 
Rhine which have paid taxes to Hesse since March Ist, 1648, shall contribute 
towards the compensation to Hesse, mentioned above, for the evacuation of 
the fortified places. 13. The treaty between the houses of Hesse-Cassel and 
Hesse-Darmstadt of April 14th, 1648, in regard to the succession in Marburg, 
is sanctioned. 14. Also the treaty between the landgraf Wilhelm of Hesse 
and the count Christian of Waldeck, of April 11th, 1635, in regard to Wal- 
15. The right of primogeniture in Hesse-Cassel and in Hesse-Darm- 
stadt shall be preserved inviolate. 
Art. XVT. ponaasaiag the execution of the treaty [20 paragray 
Art. XVIL. Concerning the ratification of the treaty (12 paras aa hs]. 
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I. MUNSTER TREATY OF PEACE 


Between The Emperor Ferdinand IIT On The One Side And The French King 
Louis XIV On The Other 


Introduction. The emperor Ferdinand TIT and the king Louis XTV con- 
clude the mediation of the Republic of Venice. 
1. 


universal, and perpetual peace between the two crowns 
na be sin rash and earnestly enforced and preserved. 2, 
On both sides the hostilities and injuries which have been committed shall be 


forgotten. 3, No part shall support the enemies of the other nor grant them 
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tled by friendly negotiation. 5. The German Imperial Estates shall be rein- 
stated in their previous ecclesiastical and secular position. 6. Those persons 
who think they have any cause for complaint concerning their reinstatement 
in their possessions may bring the same before a regular judge, after the resti- 
tution has taken place. 7. The most important of the restitutions are here 
enumerated, but it must not be concluded that the restitution does not affect 
the others which are not mentioned here. 8. The Imperial Attachment of the 
estates of the elector of Treves is repealed. 9. The Emperor withdraws his 
garrison from the stronghold of Ehrenbreitenstein and Hammerstein and gives 
over both places to the elector of Treves. 10. The question of the palatinate 
is settled as follows: 11. The electoral right of the palatine and the upper 
palatinate remain in the possession of the House of Bavaria. 

(The following paragraphs of this article, to 68 inclusive, are practically 
covered by the Osnabriick Treaty.) 

Cession to France. 69. In order still further to strengthen the peace be- 
tween the Emperor and the French King, the following points have been 
established with the consent of the German Estates of the Empire. 70. The 
princely power and the seigniorial (landesherrlich) rights over the bishoprics 
of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, in the same way as they have hitherto belonged 
to the Roman Empire, shall in the future belong to the Crown of France and 
shall be joined to it irrevocably and for all times. 71. The Duke Francis of 
Lorraine, after he has taken the oath of allegiance to the King of France, 
shall be reinstated in the bishopric of Verdun. 72. Emperor and Empire 
give to the King of France and to his successors seigniorial (landesherrtich) 
and suzerain (oberhoheits) rights over Pignerol. 73. “Thirdly, the Emperor 
renounces for himself, for the whole house of Austria, and for the empire, all 
title, property, dominion, possession, and jurisdiction which hitherto belonged 
to him, to the empire and to the house of Austria—the title to the City of 
Breisach, to the landgrafschaft of Upper and Lower Alsace, to Sundgan, to 
the governorship of the ten imperial cities situated in Alsace, viz., Hagenan, 
Kolmar, Schlettstadt, Weissenburg, Landau, Ober-Ehnheim, Rosheim, Miin- 
ster-im-Thal St. Gregory, Kaisersberg, Tiirkheim, and to all the vi and 
other titles which belong to the aforesaid districts, and cedes all of these to 
the Crown of France; so that the said city of Breisach, with the hamlets 
Hocehstadt, Niederrinsing, Harten, and Acharren, which belong to the town- 
ship of Breisach, together with the whole district and jurisdiction, shall con- 
tinue under the crown of France as it was of old, with the exception, however, 
of the privileges and liberties of this city which it had already attained and 
received from the house of Austria.” 74. “The said landgrafechaft of Upper 
and Lower Alsace and Sundgau, likewise the governorship over the said ten 
cities and the places appertaining to them, together with all vassals, freehold- 
ers, dependents, people, soldiers, cities, towns, h. mlets, castles, forests, gold, 
silver, and other kinds of mines, rivers, brooks, meadows, and all rights, pre- 
rogatives, and appurtenances, without any reservation, with full jurisdiction, 
suzerainty, and seigniorial rights, from now and for everlasting times shall be- 
long to the very Christian king and crown of France, and shall be annexed to 
said crown without opposition from the side of the Emperor, the empire, the 
house of Austria, or from any other source, so that no emperor or prince from 
the Austrian house shall be able or permitted to lay claim to or exercise any 
rights or authority in the aforesaid districts situated on this and on the other 
side of the Rhine.” 75. The crown of France shall be bound (sit tamen rez 
obligatus) to maintain the Catholic religion in the ceded districta, as the Aus- 
trian princes were in the habit of doing. 76. The king of France shall have 
the right to keep a French Garrison at his own expense in the stronghold of 
Philippsburg (on the right bank of the Rhine three hours from Speier). “The 
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imperial cities which pei in the district of Hanau—he shall leave these in 
the a ee in the position of immediate subordination to the Roman Em- 
ire which they have always enjoyed; so that in the future he shall be able to 
‘no claim to royal dom! over them, but shall be content with those 
rights which the house of Austria had and which by this treaty of pene ars 


deprive the highest sovereign right of nothing which was conceded to it 
above.” 88. king of France shall pay the archduke Ferdinand Karl 
3,000,000 livres as compensation for the ceded territories. 89. He shall also 
assume two-thirds of the debts of Ensisheim. 90. The documents concerning 
the territories which are given back to the archduke Ferdinand Karl shall be 
handed over to him without delay. 91. Of those documents which concern 
the territories as a whole, authentic copies shall be furnished the Archduke as 
often as may be requested. 92. The Treaty of Cherasco, of April 6th, 1631, 
settling the dispute between the dukes of Mantua and of Savoy over Montfer- 
ral, shall be maintained. 93. The same shall not be opposed from any side. 
94. On account of the cession to France of Pignerol, concerning which the 
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Savoy shall remain in possession of the fiefs Rocheveran, Olmi, and Casola. 
97. The emperor shall reinstate the counts of Cacheran in the fiefs Rocha and 
Arazzio. 98, All hostilities shall cease after the signing and sealing of the 
peace. 99. Authorized commissioners from both sides shall come to an agree- 
ment concerning the evacuation of places and the withdrawal of soldiers. 100. 
The emperor shall publish edicts throughout the whole empire that the provi- 
sions of the peace may be immediately carried out by all concerned. 101. 
‘Wherever it is necessary the emperor shall appoint special commissioners for 
this purpose. 102. The provisions of the peace shall be punctually obeyed. 
103. No prince, district magistrate, or military commander shall oppose its 
execution. 104. The prisoners of war shall be set at liberty. 105. All foreign 
garrisons shall leave the places which are to be given back. 106. The places 
captured during the war shall be given back to the rightful owners. 107. 
Their restitution shall be faithfully observed by both sides. 108. The archives 
and the artillery found in a place at the time of capture shall likewise be 
given back. 109. The places hitherto occupied shall from now on remain free 
of garrisons. 110. The imperial estates shall reduce the number of troops to 
@ peace footing. 111. The ambassadors promise the ratification of the peace 
on the part of their constituents within eight weeks. 112. The peace shall be 
@ universally binding law of the realm. 113. No objections shall be made to 
it. 114. Whoever acts against the peace in counsel or deed, whether he be of 
clerical or secular station, shall incur the penalty of breaking the peace of the 
land. 115. All participants in the peace pledge themselves to a joint execu- 
tion of the same against insubordination. 116. This shall be done by force of 
arms in case of need. 117. First, the magistrates of single districts shall pro- 
ceed against insubordinates in their district. 118. Whoever wishes to march 
soldiers across the territory of another may do so only at his own costs, with- 
out annoying the dependents of the other state. 119. Included in this peace 
are the Republic of Venice as mediator and the dukes of Savoy and Modena. 
its Rignstares of the ambassadors, Done at Minster in Westphalia, October 
24th, . 


VI 
THE PRUSSIAN EDICT OF EMANCIPATION (is a.) 


[We give the text of the edict as it appears in Seeley’s Life and 
Times of Stein. Bections IIT and V, being purely technical, are 
given only by headings.] 


Edict concerning the facilitation of possession and the free use of landed prop- 
erty, as well as the personal relations of the inhabitants of the country. 


We, Frederick William, by the grace of God king of Prussia, ete., etc. 

Make known hereby and give to understand. Since the beginning of the 
peace we have been before all things occupied with the care for the depressed 
condition of our faithful subjects and the speediest restoration and greatest 
improvement of it. We have herein considered that in the universal need it 
passes the means at our command to furnish help to each individual, and yet 
we could not attain the object; and it accords equally with the imperative de- 
mands of justice and with the principles of a proper national economy to re- 
move all the hindrances which hitherto prevented the individual from attain- 
ing the prosperity which, according to the measure of his powers, he was 
capable of reaching; further, we have considered that the existing restrictions, 
partly on the possession and enjoyment of landed property, partly on the per- 


competent, any part state, to possess 
a8 property or landed of every kind: the nobleman therefore to 
Leranegy but also non-noble, citizen, and peasant lands of every 
and the and peasant to not only citizen, peasant, and other 
non-noble, but also noble pieces of without either the one or the other 


hencef 

Srorion Il. Free Choice of .—Every noble is henceforth per- 
mitted without any derogation oe tas aoaaiae exercise citizen 7a 
tions; 


in themselves alienable either in town.or country, are allowed after due notice 
ee to the provincial authority, with reservation of the rights of direct cred- 
RANGE Hicks wlio’ Mave the eight of arctan ls a 

to 


us, whether of a long lease or of peace he is required to give information 
eee one of the province, with the sanction of which the consolida- 
of several holdings into a single peasant estate or with demesne 
Teen aee ts aterdas ser as hereditary serfdom shall have ceased to exist 
on the estate. The provincial authorities will be provided with a special in- 
struction to meet these eases. 
Secrion VIL If, on the other hand, the peasant tenures are 


istrator (Zandrath) of the circle or the direction of the department. At the 
end of three years from the contracting of the debt, the possessor and his suc- 
cessor are bound to pay at least the fifteenth part of the capital itself. 


Areetr piate! and 
tails, by Family Resolution.—Every feudal connection not Tubject to's chief 
Sa ae I a A pe Sl a abi 
abolished by a family resolution, as is already enacted wit 
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to the East Prussian fiefs (except those of Ermeland) in the East Prussian 
Provincial Law, Appendix 36. 

Srcrion X. Abolition of Villainage.—From the date of this ordinance no 
new relation of villainage, whether by birth, or marriage, or acquisition of a 
villain holding, or by contract, can come into existence. 

SEcTION XI. With the publication of the present ordinance the existing 
condition of villainage of those villains with their wives and children who 
possess their peasant-holdings by hereditary tenures of whatever kind ceases 
entirely both with its rights and duties. 

Srcrion XII. From Martinmas, 1810, ceases all villainage in our entire 
states. From Martinmas, 1810, there shall be only free persons, a8 this is 
already the case upon the domains in all our provinces; free persons, however, 
still subject, as a matter of course, to all the obligations which bind them as 
free persons by virtue of the possession of an estate or by virtue of a special 
contract. 

To this declaration of our royal will every man whom it may concern, and 
in particular our provincial and other governments, are exactly and loyally to 
conform themselves, and the present ordinance is to be made universally 
known. 

Authentically, under our royal signature. Given at Memel, October 9th, 
1807. 

FRIEDRICH WILHELM, 
Schrotter, Stein, Schritter IT. 
VII. 
THE TREATY OF VIENNA (1815 A.D.) 


[Late in September, 1814, representatives of all the principal 
states of Europe and of many of little importance, assembled in 
Congress at Vienna to readjust thelr claims and settle thelr mutual 
relatlons, The Congress was the most august, the most complete, 
and in its action the most important assem| lage of representatives 
of independent powers that ever took place. The emperors of Aus- 
ria and of Russia, the kings of Prussia, Denmark, and- other minor 
states, were present in person. The delegates themselves included 
some of the foremost diplomats in the world’s history—Talleyrand, 
Metternich, Castlereagh, Yon Humboldt, Hardenberg, and Neasel- 
rode. The sessions, which lasted till June, 1815, were marked by 
long and acrimonious debates, and several times the Congress seemed 
on the point of breaking up. The landing of Napoleon in March, 
1815, caused the delegates to bury their animosities, stop their wran- 
gling, and hurry their work to's conclusion. A large number of 

rellminary treaties were signed, all being at last embodied in the 
nal act, slgned by the powers on June Sth, only nine days before 
Few of the participants were satisfied with the results 
achieved, as few received all they contended for. But Harden- 
berg’s bitter characterisation of the gathering as an “auction of na- 
tions and an orgy of kings” was scarcely justified by the results, 
for it firmly re-established the principle of the balance of power, 
and gave to Europe forty years of international peace. The text 
here presented, which is from E. Herstlet’s Map of Hurope by Treaty 
Cond on, 1875), vol. 1. pp. 216-274, includes all the more important 
articles. 


GENERAL TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, AUSTRIA, FRANCE, PORTU- 
GAL, PRUSSIA, RUSSIA, SPAIN, AND SWEDEN (SIGNED AT VIENNA, 
JUNE 9TH, 1815) 

Article I. The duchy of Warsaw, with the exception of the provinces and 
districts which are otherwise disposed of by the following Articles, is united 
to the Russian Empire. It shall be irrevocably attached to it by its constitu- 
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or pretensions which they might exercise, or might 
the frontiers fixed by the present 4 
. His majesty the king of Prussia to that prop- 
relative to whatever may affect the property and interests of 
respectivesubjects, upon the most liberal principles. The present Article 
bserved, particularly with regard to the concerns of those individ- 
both under the Prussian and Saxon 
commerce of ic, and to all other objects of the same nature; and 
« that the individual liberty of the inhabitants both of the ceded aud 
rovinees may not be infringed, they shall be allowed to emigrate from 
itory to the other, without being exempted, however, from military 
and after fulfilling the formalities eg ee by the laws, They may 
remove their property without being subject to any fine or iiceviack 


Article XX, Concerning the guarantee and preservation of the rights and 
of the communities, corporations, religions establishments, and 
those for public instruction in the provinces ceded by his mi the king of 
Saxony to Prossia, or in the provinces and districts remaining to his Saxon 


Article XXTII-XXV. Designation of the Prussian possessions, 

Article XXVI. His majesty the king of the United Kingdom of Great, 
Britain and Ireland, having substitated for his ancient title of elector of the 
Holy Roman Empire that of king of Hanover, and this title having been 
acknowledged by all the powers of Kurope, and by the princes and free towns 
of Germany, the countries which have till now composed the electorate of 
Brunswick-Liineburg, according to their limite have been recognised and 
Ree for the future, by the following articles, shall henceforth form the king- 

over, 

Articles XXVIJ-XXX. Territorial and commercial arrangements between 
‘Prossia and Hanover, .. . « 

Article XXXIIT, Cession made by Hanover to Oldenburg. 

Articles XXXIV-XXXVI. Concerning the titles of the grand dukes of 
Oldenburg, of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Strelitz, and of Saxe-Weimar. 

Article XXXVII. Cessions of territory by Prussia to Saxe- Weimar, 

Article XLII. Prossian sovereignty over the town and territory of Wetz- 


recognised, 
Article XLTV. His majesty the king of Bavaria rae even for him. 


pean 
fel 
EA 


‘self, his heirs, and successors, in full and so! , the grand 
of Wiirzburg, as it was held by his imperial highness the archduke 
of Austria, and the principality of Aschaffenburg, such a8 it con- 
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stituted part of the grand duchy of Frankfort, under the denomination of the 
department of Aschaffenburg. 

Article XLV. The rights and prerogatives, and the maintenance of the 
prince primate as an ancient ecclesiastical prince. 

Article XLVI. The city of Frankfort, with its territory, such as it was in 
1803, is declared free, and shall constitute a part of the Germanic league. 
Its institutions shall be founded upon the principle of a perfect equality of 
rights for the different sects of the Christian religion. This equality of rights 
shall extend to all civil and political rights, and shall be observed in all mat- 
ters of government and administration, The disputes which may arise, 
whether in regard to the establishment of the constitution or in regard to its 
maintenance, shall be referred to the Germanic Diet, and can only be decided 
by the same. 

Article XLVII. His royal highness the grand duke of Hesse, in exchange 
for the duchy of Westphalia, ceded to his majesty the king of Prussia, obtains 
a territory on the left bank of the Rhine, in the ancient department of Mont- 
Tonnerre, comprising a population of 140,000 inhabitants. His royal high- 
ness shall possess this territory in full sovereignty and property. He shall 
likewise obtain the property of that part of the salt mines of Kreutznach 
which is situated on the left bank of the Nahe, but the sovereignty of them 
shall remain to Prussia. 

Article XLVIII. The landgrave of Hesase-Homburg is reinstated in his 
possessions, revenues, rights, and political relations, of which he was de- 
prived in consequence of the Confederation of the Rhine... . . 

Article LIII. The sovereign princes and free towns of Germany, under 
which denomination, for the present purpose, are comprehended their majes- 
ties the emperor of Austria, the kings of Prussia, of Denmark, and of the 
Netherlands; that is tosay: The emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia, 
for all their possessions which anciently belonged to the German Empire; the 
king of Denmark, for the duchy of Holstein; and the king of the Netherlands, 
for the grand duchy of Luxemburg; establish among themselves a perpetual 
confederation, which shall be called “The Germanic Confederation.” 

Article LIV. The object of this confederation is the maintenance of the 
external and internal safety of Germany, and of the independence and invio- 
lability of the confederated states. 

Article LV. The members of the confederation, as such, are equal with re- 
gard to their rights; and they all equally engage to maintain the act which 
constitutes their union. 

Article LVI. The affairs of the confederation shall be confided to a federa- 
tive diet, in which all the members shall vote by their plenipotentiaries, 
either individually or collectively, in the following manner, without prejudice 
to their rank :— 

1, Austria, 1 vote; 2, Prussia, 1 vote; 3, Bavaria, 1 vote; 4, Saxony, 1 
vote; 5, Hanover, 1 vote; 6, Wurtemberg, 1 vote; 7, Baden, 1 vote; 8, Elec- 
toral Hesse (Hesse-Cassel), 1 vote; 9, Grand duchy of Hesse (Hesse-Darm- 
stadt), 1 vote; 10, Denmark for Holstein, 1 vote; 11, Netherlands for Lux- 
emburg, 1 vote; 12, Grand ducal and ducal houses of Saxony, 1 vote; 13, 
Brunswick and Nassau, 1 vote; 14, Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Strelitz, 1 
vote; 15, Holstein-Oldenburg, Anhalt and Schwartzburg, 1 vote; 16, Hohen- 
zollern, Liechtenstein, Reuss, Schaumburg-Lippe, Lippe and Waldeck, 1 
vote; 17, free towns of Liibeck, Frankfort, Bremen and Hamburg, 1 vote. 
Total 17 votes. 

Article LVIT. Austria shall preside at the federative diet. Each state of 
the confederation has the right of making propositions, and the presiding state 
shall bring them under deliberation within a definite time. 


vote; Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 1 vote; H Oldenburg, 1 vote; Anhalt- 

Dessau, 1 vote; Anhalt-Bernburg, 1 vote; Anhalt-Céthen, 1 vote; Schwartz- 

1vote; Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt, 1 vote; Hohenzollern- 

1vote; Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 1 vote; 

Elder line, Reuss Greitz), 1 vote; Reuss, 

line, itz), 1 vote; Sd a eet ot 
town of Liibeck, 1 vote; brik erly ent vote; the free 

town of Bremen, 1 vote; the free town of Hamburg, 1 vote. Total 69 


‘The diet in deliberating on the organic laws of the confederation shall 
rere arene ey Us taea To Vtted CURED 0) TAIL 15 anOeeN UATE: 
atised states of the empire, 

Article LIX, The question whether a subject is to be disenased by the 
general assembly conformable to the principles above established shall be de- 
cided in the ordinary assembly by a majority of votes. The same assembly 





peesaleg however, that in the ordinary ae ‘an absolute majority ual 2 

admitted sufficient, while in the other, two-thirds of the votes shall be neces: 

sag UE el aa When the votes are even in the o1 assembly, 
laegneg shall have the Canoe vote; bar when the assembly is to delib- 


LX. With respect to the order in which the members of the confed- 

eration shall vote, it is agreed, that while the diet shall be occupied in fram- 

1 ation allaad eh ne cobra Sper and whatever may be the 

observed on such an occasion, it shall neither prejudice any of ica: 

bers nor establish a precedent for the future. After framing the organic 

faga) itis Glet will deliberate upon tho jaamver of arranging this matter by a 

1 iabieaieag regulation, for which purpose it will depart as little as possible 

eee in been observed in the ancient diet, and more particu- 

larly he ee et ‘The 

order to be shall in no way affect the rank and precedence of the 
members of the confederation except in as far as they concern the diet. 
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Article LXT. The diet shall assemble at Frankfort on the Main. Its first 
meeting is fixed for the 1st of September, 1815. 

Article LXII. The first object to be considered by the diet after its open- 
ing shall be the framing of the fundamental laws of the confederation, and of 
its organic institutions, with respect to its exterior, military, and interior rela- 
tions. 

Article LXIII. The states of the confederation engage to defend not only 
the whole of Germany, but each individual state of the union, in case it should 
be attacked, and they mutually guarantee to each other such of their posses- 
sions as are comprised in this union. When war shall be declared by the con- 
federation, no member can open a separate negotiation with the enemy, nor 
make peace, nor conclude an armistice, without the consent of the other mem- 
bers. The confederation states engage, in the same manner, not to make war 
against each other, on any pretext, nor to pursue their differences by force of 
arms, but to submit them to the diet, which will attempt a mediation by 
means of a commission. If this should not succeed, and a juridical sentence 
becomes necessary, recourse shall be had to a well-organised austregal court 
(Austragalinstanz), to the decision of which the contending parties are to sub- 
mit without appeal. 

Article LXIV. The Articles comprised under the title of Particular Ar- 
rangements, in the act of the Germanic confederation, as annexed to the pres- 
ent general treaty, both in the original and in a French translation, shall have 
the same force and validity as if they were textually inserted herein. 

Article LXV. The ancient united provinces of the Netherlands and the 
late Belgic provinces, both within the limits fixed by the following Article, 
shall form—together with the countries and territories designated in the same 
Article, under the sovereignty of his royal highness the prince of Orange-Nas- 
sau, sovereign prince of the united provinces—the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, hereditary in the order of succession already established by the act of 
the constitution of the said united provinces. The title and the prerogatives 
of the royal dignity are recognised by all the powers in the house of Orange- 
Nassau. 

Article LXVI. Boundaries of the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Article LXVI. That part of the old duchy of Luxemburg which is com- 
prised in the limits specified in the following Article is likewise ceded to the 
sovereign prince of the united provinces, now king of the Netherlands, to be 
possessed in perpetuity by him and his successors, in full property and sover- 
eignty..... The grand duchy of Luxemburg shall form one of the states 
of the Germanic confederation. . . . . The town of Luxemburg, in a mili- 
tary point of view, shall be considered as a fortress of the confederation. . . . . 

Article LXVII. Boundaries of the grand duchy of Luxemburg. .. . . 

Article LXX. Renunciation by the king of the Netherlands of Fulda and 
of the sovereign possessions of the house of Nassau-Orange in Germany (Dil- 
lenburg, Dietz, Siegen, and Hadamar) in favour of the king of Prussia. 

Article LXXI. The right and order of succession established between the 
two branches of the house of Nassau, by the Act of 1783, called Nassauischer 
Erbverein, is confirmed and transferred from the four principalities of Orange- 
Nassau to the grand duchy of Luxemburg. 

Article LXXII. His majesty the king of the Netherlands, in uniting un- 
der his sovereignty the countries designated in Articles LXVI and LXVIII, 
enters into all the rights, and takes upon himself all the charges and all the 
stipulated engagements relative to the provinces and districts detached from 
France by the treaty of peace concluded at Paris the 30th of May, 1814. 

Article LXX111. Concerning the force and validity of the articles uniting 
the Belgic provinces to the Netherlands. 


EXXIV. The integrity of the as they existed in a 
kpepepalaeel from the signature of the convention of the 29th of December, 
as the basis of the Helvetic system. 


Article LXXVH. Provisions for the of the religious, political, 
eae eile abbll Grieg ) annexed districts. 
rticle ‘Hf, Confirmation of the lordship of Razuns to the canton of 


ei 


communications between 
Article LXXXLI Concerning reciprocal compensations, payable by the 
cantons of Argau, Vaud, Ticino, and St. Gall to the ancient cantons of 


regulati 
Article LXXXII. Concerning indemnification to landowners and a settle- 
ment of differences between the cantons of Berne and Vand, concerning the 
same, 


Article LXXXTV, Confirmation of the Acts of Adhesion, and the principles 


therein established. 

Article LYXXV. Frontiers of the states of the king of Sardinia. 

Articles LXXXVI and LXXXVI. Concerning the union of the former 
republic of Genoa with the kingdom of Sardinia. 

Article XC. Reservation to the king of Sardinia of the right of fortifying 
such points in his state as he may judge proper for his safety. . . . . 

Article XCII. The provinces of Chablais and Faucigny, and the whole of 
the territory of Savoy to the north of Ugine, belonging to his majesty the 
king of Sardinia, shall form a part of the neutrality of iterland, as it is 


recognised and teed by the powers. 
irticle XCIIL. Description of the territories, ete., of which the kh 
of Austria takes possession on the side of Italy,—Istria, Dalmatia, mouths of 
the Cattaro, Venice, Tyrol, Vorarlberg, ete. 

Article XCIV. Territories united to the Austrian monarchy, the Valtelline, 
Bormio, Chiavenna, Ragusa, ete. 

Article XCV. Austrian frontiers in Italy. 

Article XCVI, The general principles, adopted by the hy, Be at Vienna, 
for the navigation of rivers shall be applicable to that of the Po. . . . 


and successors, shall possess, in full sover ity, the duchies of Modena, Reg- 
les prea as they existed at ri cll 
cessors, 


all in fall sovereignty and property, the duchy of Massa and 
the pri of Carrara, as well as the Peant duarwsa ay ARatgtastas 
‘The latter may be applied to the of or other arrangements 
Tmadeiby omnoc coceent und scsurding to Tautaal convenience, with his im- 
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rivers; nor burdened with any other duties than 
fixed in the tion. 


above and no be made but by common 
unless any of the states bordering on the rivers shall wish to diminish 
the number of those which exclusively to same. 
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PERT oecthiesasees ate to pantieipata in then latter eos where the op- 
posite banks belong to different governments, 

Article CX1V. There shall nowhere be established store-house, port, or 
forced harbour duties (Droits @étape, @ échelle, et de reldche forcée). ‘Those 
already existing shall be preserved for such time only as states borderii 
rivers (without regard to The local interest of the bias or country where 
are established) shall find dgaeetaap gs Ay 


merce in general. 
Article CXV. The custom-houses belonging to the states bordering on riy- 
ers shall not interfere in the duties of navigation. Regulations be es: 


throwing obstacles in the way of navigation; but care shall be taken, by 
means of a strict police on the b bank, to preclude every attempt of the inhab- 
eerie i pri geio goods throng the moedinm. 68 f boatmen. 


and locality. 

Article CXVII. The particular regulations relative to the navigation of the 
Rhine, Neckar, the Main, the Moselle, the Meuse, and the Schelde, such as 
they are annexed to the present act, shall have the same force and validity as 
if they were textually inserted herein. 

Article CXVIU. The treaties, conventions, declarations, regulations, and 
0 eee tala peter pee eter tra act, vit i— 

1. The treaty between Russia and Austria relative to Poland, of the 21st 
of April (3d of May) 1815, No. 12; 2. Treaty between Russia and Prussia, 
relative to Poland, of the 2st of April (3d of t May) 1815, No. 13; 3. 
‘The additional treaty, relative to Cracow, between Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia, of the 2ist of April (3d of May), 1815, No. 14; 4. The treaty between 
Prussia (Austria and Russia) and Saxony of the 18th of May, 1815, No. 16; 

The declaration of the king of Saxony respecting the rights of the honse 


5. 
(ERED hy dR eh Re Ad No, 17; 6. The treaty between 
Prussia and , of the 29th of May 1815, No. 21; 7. The convention 


2p 
between Prussia and the grand duke of Saxe-Weimar, of the 1st of June, 
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1815, No. 24; 8. The convention between Prussia and the duke and prince of 
Nassau, of the 31st of May, 1815, No. 23; 9. The act concerning the federa- 
tive constitution of Germany of the 8th of. June, 1815, No. 26; 10. The treaty 
between the king of the Netherlands and Prussia, England, Austria, and Rus- 
sia, of the 31st of May, 1815, No. 22; 11. The declaration of the (eight) pow- 
ers on the affairs of the Helvetic confederation of the 20th of March, No. 9; 
and the act of accession of the diet of the 27th of May, 1815, No. 20; 12. The 
protocol of the 29th of March, 1815, on the cessions made by the king of Sar- 
dinia to the canton of Geneva, No. 10; 13. The treaty between the king of 
Sardinia, Austria, England, Russia, Prussia, and France, of the 20th of May, 
1815, No. 19; 14. The act entitled ‘Conditions which are to serve as the basis 
of the union ‘of the states of Geneva with those of his Sardinian majesty,” 
No. 19; 15. The declaration of the (eight) powers on the abolition of the 
slave trade of the 8th of February, 1815, No. 7; 16. The regulation respect- 
ing the free navigation of rivers, No. 11; 17. The regulation concerning the 
precedence of diplomatic agents, No. 8; shall be considered as integral parts 
of the arrangement of the congress, and shall have, throughout, the same 
force and validity as if they were inserted, word for word, in the general 


treaty. 

Article CXLX. All the powers assembled in the congress as well as the 
princes and free towns, who have concurred in the arrangement specified, and 
in the acts confirmed, in this general treaty, are invited to accede to it. 

Article CXX. The French language having been exclusively employed in 
all the copies of the present treaty, it is declared, by the powers who have 
concurred in this act, that the use made of the language shall not be construed 
into a precedent for the future; every power, therefore, reserves to itself the 
adoption in future negotiations and conventions of the language it has here- 
tofore employed in its diplomatic relations; and this treaty shall not be 
cited as a precedent contrary to the established practice. 

Article CXXI. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
exchanged in six months, and by the court of Portugal in a year or sooner, 
if possible. A copy of this general treaty shall be deposited in the archives 
of the court and state of his imperial and royal apostolic majesty at Vienna, 
in case any of the courts of Europe shall think proper to consult the original 
text of this instrument. 

In faith of which the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this act, and 
have affixed thereunto the seals of their arms. 

Done at Vienna, the ninth of June, in the year of our Lord, 1815. 


VIII 
CONSTITUTION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


[nis ranalation is from the text of the constitution as adopted 
April 14th 1871 and amended in 1878 and in 1888, given in Law- 
rence Lowell's Governments and Parties of Continental Hurope.] 

His majesty the king of Prussia in the name of the North German Confed- 
eration, his majesty the king of Bavaria, his majesty the king of Wiirtem- 
berg, his royal highness the grand duke of Baden, and his royal highness the 
grand duke of Hesse and by Rhine (und bei Rhein) for those parts of the 
grand duchy of Hesse lying south of the Main, conclude an everlasting confed- 
eration for the protection of the federal territory and of the laws effective 
within the same, as well as for the fostering of the welfare of the German peo- 
ple. This confederation shall bear the name German Empire, and shall have 
the following constitution: 


-— 
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1. PEDERAT TERRITORY 


Article 1. The federal territory consists of the states of Prassia with Lanen- 
burg, Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Hesse, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Saxe-Weimar, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Oldenburg, Brunswick, Suxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe - Altenburg, Bare. Coburg “oes, Anhalt, Schwarzburg - Rudolstadt, 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, Waldeck, Reuss of the Elder Line, Reuss of the 
Younger Line, Schaumburg-Lippe, Lippe, Liibeck, Bremen, and Hamburg. 


Tl. IMPERIAL LEGISLATION 


after the expiration of that day on which the copy of the imperial law bulletin 
in question was issued in Berlin. 

Article 8. The right of citizenship is uniform for all Germany. By virtue 
thereof the native (cubject, citizen) of every federal stato is to be treated in 
every other state of the confederation as a native, wnd accordingly is to be ad- 
mitted to permanent residence, to the pursuit of his trade, to public offices, to 
the acquisition of real estate, to the attainment of rights of local citizenship, 
and to the enjoyment of all other civic rights under the same conditions as a 
native, and is also to be treated as such in regard to legal prosecution and the 
protection of the law. 

1 CES a eto eases ean tee bur net by the author- 

ities of his own state or by those of any other state of the confederation. 

Those A ed ed to the care of paupers and their admission to the 
ri any local community are not affected by the principles expressed 

the first paragraph. 

Moreover, for the present those treaties which exist between the individual 
states of the confederation in regard to the custody of persons to be banished, 
the care of sick persons, and the burial of deceased citizens remain in 


force. 

‘The necessary regulations in regard to the fulfilment of military duty in 
relation to the native state will be made hereafter in the way of imperial legis- 
lation. All Germans shall have equal claims upon the protection of the em- 
pire, as against foreign countries. 

Article 4. The following matters are subject to the supervision of the 


1, the regulations concerning removal from place to place, wees of 
home and residence, citizenship in individual states, passports, and police sur- 
yeillance of foreigners, and concerning the carrying on of trade, as well as the 
insurance business, in so far as these matters have not been already provided 
for in Article 3 of this constitution—in Bavaria, however, with the exclusion 
of matters relating to the establishment of home and residence—and also regu- 
lations in regard to colonisation aud ouenos to foreign countries; 

2. legislation concerning customs duties, and commerce, and the taxes to 
Can to the uses of the empire; 

the on ofthe systems of weights and measure, and the coinage, 
the determination of the principles to be observed in the 
of funded and unfunded paper money ; 
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4. the general regulations concerning the banking business; 

5. patents for inventions; 

6. the protection of intellectual property. 

7. the organisation of common protection for German trade in foreign 
countries, of German navigation, and of the flag at sea, and arranging for 
general consular representation, which is provided by the empire; 

8. the system of railroads, in Bavaria with the restrictions of the provisions 
in Article 46, and the construction of means of communication by land and 
water for the purposes of defence of the country, and for common intercourse; 

9. rafting and navigation on those water routes common to several states, 
and the condition of these routes, a8 well as river and other water dues; like- 
wise the signals in use in navigation of the sea (lighthouses, barrels, buoys, 
and other day signals) ; 

10. the postal and telegraph service, in Bavaria and Wirtemberg, how- 
ever, only according to the provisions in article 52; 

11. provisions for the mutual execution of judicial sentences in civil mat- 
ters and the satisfaction of requisitions in general ; 

12. likewise concerning the authentication of public documents; 

13. common legislation as to the whole civil law, the criminal law, and 
judicial proceedings; 

14. the imperial military organisation and the navy; 

15. regulations for the surveillance of medical and veterinary practice; 

16. regulation of the press and of societies. 

Article 5. The legislative functions of the empire are exercised by the Bur- 
desrath (federal council) and the Reichstag (diet). A concordance of the 
views of the majority of both houses is necessary and sufficient for the passage 
of a law of the empire. 

If, upon the proposal of a law concerning the army, the navy, and those 
taxes specified in article 35, there occurs a difference of opinion, the vote of 
the presiding officer decides, if this vote is in favour of the maintenance of the 
existing arrangement. 


III. BUNDESRATH 
Article 6. The Bundesrath consists of the representatives of the members 


of the confederation, among whom the votes are divided so that Prussia with 
the former votes of Hanover, the electorate of 
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simple majority. yotes not represented or instructed are not 
In ease of a tie the vote of the presiding officer decides. 

Tn the passage of a resolution concerning matters which according to the 
provisions of this constitution are not common to the whole empire, only the 
eee ome meeaiers Of the confederates ‘are’ eormbet ba wHor this inelier 

common. 

raed ‘The Bundesrath appoints from among its members permanent 


1, on the army and the fortifications; 

2. on naval affairs ; 

3. on customs and taxes; 

4. on commerce and traffic ; 

5. on railroads, postal service, and telegraphs; 

6. on the judiciary; 

7. on accounts. 

In each of these committees at least four states of the confederation shall 
be represented in addition to the presiding officer, and in these committees 
each state has but one vote, In the committee on the army and the fortifica- 
tions Bayaria has © permanent seat, The remaining members of this commit- 
teo as well as the members of the committee on the navy are appointed by the 
emperor; the members of the other committees are elected by the Bundesrath. 
‘These committees are to be reconstituted at every session of the Bundesrath, 
that is, each year, and then the retiring members shall be again eligible. 

Th addition, there shall be appointed in the Bundesrath a committee on for- 
ena composed of the caste of the kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, 

, and two to be elected yearly by the Bundesrath from other 
amidgerges federation ; in this committee Bavaria presides. 

‘The committees shall be provided with the officials necessary to the execu- 
tion of their labours. 

Article 0, Every member of the Bundesrath has the right to appear in the 
Reichstag, and shall be heard there at any time at his request to represent the 
views of his nt, eyen when these have not been adopted by the ma- 

of the No one shall be at the same time a member of the 
and the Reichstag. 
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Article 10. The emperor is under obligation to afford to the members of the 
Bundesrath the customary diplomatic protection. 


Iv. PRESIDIUM 


Article 11. The king of Prussia shall be the president of the confederation, 
and shall bear the title German Emperor. The emperor shall represent the 
empire in international affairs, shall declare war and conclude peace in the 
name of the empire, enter into alliances and other treaties with foreign states, 
accredit and receive ambassadors. 

The sanction of the Bundesrath is necessary for the declaration of war in 
the name of the empire, except when an attack is made on the territory of the 
confederation or its coasts. 

In 80 far as the treaties with foreign countries relate to such matters as, 
according to article 4, come within the scope of the imperial legislation, the 
approval of the Bundesrath shall be required for their ratification and the con- 
sent of the Reichstag to make them effective. 

Article 12. The emperor shall convene the Bundesrath and the Reichstag, 
and open and adjourn and close them. 

Article 18. The Bundesrath and the Reichstag shall be convened annually, 
and the Bundesrath may be convened for the preparation of business without 
the Reichstag, but the Reichstag shall not be convened without the Bundes- 
rath. 

Article 14. The Bundesrath must be convened upon the demand of one- 
third of its members, 

Article 15. The chancellor of the empire, who is to be appointed by the 
emperor, is to be the presiding officer of the Bundesrath and to have the super- 
vision of its business. 

The chancellor of the empire may appoint any member of the Bundesrath 
to represent him by written authorisation. 

Article 16. The necessary bills shall be presented to the Reichstag in the 
name of the emperor according to the resolutions of the Bundesrath, and they 
are to be supported in the Reichstag by the members of the Bundesrath or by 
special commissioners to be appointed by them. 

Article 17, The emperor is to prepare and publish the laws of the empire 
and to supervise their execution. The ordinances and regulations of the em- 
peror are to be issued in the name of the empire, and require for their validity 
the signature of the chancellor of the empire, who thereby becomes responsible 
for them. 

Article 18. The emperor appoints the officers of the empire, and has these 
render their oaths of office, and if necessary attends to their 

Officials of a state of the confederation appointed to an office under the 
empire shall enjoy the same rights with regard to the empire which were due 
them in their native state because of their official position, provided that no 
other stipulation has been made by imperial legislation before their entrance 
into the imperial service. 

Article 19, If members of the confederation shall not fulfil their constitu- 
tional duties towards the confederation, they may be compelled to do so by 
means of [military] execution. This execution is to be ordered by the Bun- 
desrath and to be carried out by the emperor. 


V. REICHSTAG 


Article 20. The Reichstag is to be formed by direct universal election with 
secret ballot. 
Ontil the regulation by law which is reserved in section 5 of the election 
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regain his place therein lft 
Article 22, The the Reichstag are public, 


Accurate reports ee Rinrtechocotiean tn ier Gani peaicins eS the eainterale 
are not to render their authors accountable, 

Article 28. The Reichstag has the right within the competency of the em- 
pire to Jaws and refer to the Bundesrath or the chancellor of the em- 
Ring ped tigasaddreasod to tk 

Article 24, The legislative period of the Reichstag lasts five years.’ For the 
dissolution of the Reichstag within this period a resolution of the Bundesrath 
with the ee eereroval of the emperor is required, 

Article 25. In case of dissolution of the Reichstag the electors shall assem- 
WO bettas Me beeen and the Reis within ninety days. 

Article 26. out its own approval the shall not be adjourned 
for a period longer than thirty days, and ies paeairaeenm ead be eee 
during the same session. 

Article 27. ihe Reichstag examines the legality of:the election of ‘its mem- 
bers and decides thereon. It regulates the routine of its business and its dis- 
Perce areca alee il slecie tea rrenlterds its vice-presidents, and sec- 


Article 28. The Reichstag passes laws by an absolute majority. The pres- 
ence of the majority of the lawful number of members is necessary to render 
valid its resolutions. 

Article 29, The members of the Reichstag are representatives of the whole 
people, and are not bound by orders or instructions. 

Article 30, No member of the Reichstag shall at any time undergo judicial 
prosecution or discipline because of his vote or because of utterances made in 
the execution of his official functions, or shall otherwise be held responsible 
outside the assembly. 

Article 31, No member of the Reichstag shall be tried or arrested for an 
act involving punishment during the session of the Reichstag without the con- 
Satay ee tom erseeted it the act or in the course of the fol- 


Similar permission is n for arrest because of debt. 
Upon the demand of the Reldistag, 6 every legal proceeding against one of 
ein Malate and all imprisonment in civil cases or preceding trial shall be sus- 
luring the session, 
Article 228 roa of the Reichstag are not allowed to draw any salary or 
compensation as such. 
' The total membership of the rR idctant aa arranged by the constitution and by the 
peat ‘897, a8 stated above, is as follows: Prussia 285, Bavaria 48, Saxony 
‘17, Alsace-Lorraine 15, Baden 14, Hesse 9, Mockionberg:Soheria 6, Saxe- 
8, Oldenburg 8, Brunswick 8, Hamburg 8,  Saxe-Meiningen 2 3, 
Kiana and all the rest one each, The members are chosen in single electoral districts fix 


a fd rch yar Tt was changed to five by an amendment of 
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VI. OUSTOMS AND OOMMEROE 


Article 88. Germany forms a single territory in regard to customs and 
commerce, having a common tariff frontier. Portions of territory not adapted 
for inclusion in this tariff boundary remain excluded. All objecta which en- 
joy free exchange within a state of the confederation may be introduced into 
every other state of the confederation, and are to be subject to taxation in the 
latter only in so far as similar domestic products in the same are subject to 
taxation therein. 

Article 34. The Hanseatic cities, Bremen and Hamburg, together with a 
district of their own or of the surrounding territory adequate to the purpose, 
remain free ports outside of the common tariff boundary, until they request 
their inclusion in the same. 

Article 85. The empire has the exclusive right of legislation concerning 
everything relating to customs, the taxation of salt and tobacco produced 
within the territory of the confederation, brandy and beer manufactured 
within it, and sugar and syrup made from beets or other domestic products; 
concerning the mutual safeguarding against fraud of the taxes levied in the 
various states of the confederation upon articles of consumption; also concern- 
ing the measures which are necessitated by special exemptions from taxation 
and for the protection of the common tariff boundary. 

In Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden, the taxation of domestic brandy and 
beer is reserved for local legislation. The states of the confederation will, 
however, endeavour to secure correspondence in their legislation concerning 
the taxation of these articles also. 

Article 86. The imposing and the regulation of customs and excise (art. 35) 
within its own territory is reserved to each state of the confederation in so far 
as it has hitherto exercised these functions. 

The emperor supervises the legal proceedings by imperial officials whom he 
assigns to the customs or excise offices and to the administrative boards of the 
various states, after hearing the committee of the Bundesrath on customs rev- 
enues. 

Reports made by these officials concerning defects in the execution of the 
common legislation (art. 35) are presented in the Bundesrath for action. 

Article 37. In taking action upon these ordinances and regulations for the 
execution of common legislation (art. 35), the vote of the presiding officer de- 
cides when it accords with the maintenance of the existing ordinance or regu- 
lations. 

Article 38. The revenue from customs and other dues, mentioned in article 
35, these latter in so far as they are subject to the legislation of the empire, 
goes to the imperial treasury. 

This revenue consists of the whole income of the customs and other taxes 
after deduction of: 

1. concessions in taxes and reductions resting upon the provisions of the 
laws or general constitutional regulations, 

2. reimbursements for taxes improperly collected, 

3. the cost of collection and administration, to wit: 

(a) in case of customs, the expenses necessitated by the protection and col- 
lection of the customs on the frontier and in frontier districts lying towards 
countries outside of the empire; 

(0) in case of the tax on salt, the expenses necessitated by the payment of 
salaries to officials intrusted with the collection and control of this tax in the 
salt mines; 

(©) in the case of taxes on beet sugar and tobacco, the compensation to be 
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to the of the empire by the payment of an aversum [a sum of ac- 
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the imperial treasury from taxes on brandy and beer, nor in the corresponding 


Article 89. The statements to be rendered at the end of each quarter by the 
revenne boards of the states of the confederation, and the final settlements to 
be made at the close of the year and upon the closing of the books, concern: 
ing the receipts of the customs and taxes on consumption, due to the imperial 
treasury according to article 38 in the course of the quarter or, respectively, 
of the financial year, are put together by the administrative boards of the 
the confederation, summaries, 


final statement of the amounts with its comments to the Bundesrath, 
Bundesrath takes action upon this statement, 

Article 40. Petree nlaone Ce tie cnet ela ae of July Sth, 1867, 
remain in force in so far as are not changed by the ms of this 
constitution and so long as they have not been changed in manner pre- 
seribed in article 7, peapactl rely, 78. 


VI. RAILWAYS: 


Article 41. Railways which are considered necessary to the best interests of 
the defence of Germany or of the general commerce may be constructed at 
of the empire, by virtue of a law of the empire, even against the 
shjoabuset the members of the confederation whose territories these railways 
eed without detracting from the rights of local sovereignty, or concessions 
for their construction may be granted to private contractors together with the 

its of expropriation. 
It is the duty of every existing railway management to permit newly con- 
railways to form junctions with their roads at the expense of the 


former. 

All the legal regulations granting to existing railway companies the right 
of the construction of parallel or competing railways are 
hereby abolished throughout the empire, without prejudice to rights already 
acquired. Such right of injunction, moreover, is not to be granted in the 
concessions to be given in the future. 

Article 42. The federal government bindsitself to manage the German rail- 
ways in the interest of general commerce as a uniform system, and for this 

to have railways to be built in the future also constructed and 
ipa to uniform standards. 

In accordance with this, harmonious arrangements as to manae- 
mewn be made with all possible speed; especially, form dations 
\ oy pean for the policing of the railways. ‘The em} provide 

management of the railways shall at all times keep in such con- 
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dition as to construction that they afford the necessary security, and shall fit 
them out with rolling stock as the needs of traffic demand. 

Article 44. Those having the management of the railways are bound to pro- 
vide such passenger trains of the requisite speed as are necessary for traffic 
and for the establishment of schedules which shall properly harmonise, and in 
the same way to provide the freight trains necessary for the proper conduct of 
the freight traffic, and also to arrange for a direct Sannler of passengers and 

freight from one railway to another at the customary rat 

Article 45. The empire shall have control of the rates er fare. It shall es- 
pecially endeavour to attain the following objects: 

1. that uniform regulations of traffic be established on all German railways 
a8 speedily as possible. 

2. that the greatest possible uniformity and reduction of rates be attained, 
especially that with greater distances in transportation of coal, coke, wood, 
metals, stone, salt, crude-iron, manures, and similar substances, a rate suffi- 
ciently low be established to correspond to the needs of agriculture and indus- 
try, and that, in particular, the one Pfennig rate be introduced as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Article 46. In the case of conditions of distress, especially at a time of an 
unusual increase in the price of provisions, the railways are bound to intro- 
duce temporarily a reduced rate for transportation, especially of grain, flour, 
cereals, and potatoes, this rate to correspond to the special need and to be 
fixed by the emperor upon the advice of the competent committee of the 
Bundesrath. This rate, however, shall not descend below the lowest rate for 
raw products on the railway in question. 

The preceding regulations as well as those in articles 42 to 45 are not ap- 
plicable to Bavaria. 

The empire also in Bavaria has the right to fix by way of legislation uni- 
form standards for the construction and equipment of railways important for 
the defence of the country. 

Article 47. To the demands of the authorities of the empire with reference 
to the use of railways for the needs of the defence of Germany all railway 
managements must comply without hesitation. Especially army equipments 
and all war material are to be forwarded at uniform reduced rates. 


VIII. POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH SERVICE 


Article 48. The postal and telegraph services are to be arranged and man- 
aged for the whole territory of the German Empire as uniform state institu- 
tions of communication. 

The legislation of the empire provided for in article 4, as to postal and tel- 
egraph affairs, does not extend to those matters whose regulation, according 
to the principles which have obtained in the North German postal and tele- 
graph administration, is left to administrative adjustment or fixed rules. 

Article 49. The receipts from the postal and telegraphic services are com- 
mon to the whole empire. The expenses are to be met out of the common in- 
come; the surplus is to go to the imperial treasury (Section XII). 

Article 60. The emperor controls the administration of the postal and tele- 
graph service. It is the duty and right of the magistrates appointed by him 
to establish and maintain uniformity in the organisation of the administration 
ands in, the management of the service, as well as in the qualifications of the offi- 
ci 

The emperor has the authority to establish the rules of the service. He 
supervises the general administration and holds the exclusive right of control 
of the relations to other postal and telegraph services. 
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centres, etc., shall beappointed by the individual state governments. 
places where there is no independent Theses telegraph service, the 
special treaties. 


amounts: Dieses ep tie idiot dormant and in order that a corre- 
sponding equalisation may be secured during the period of transition fixed be- 
low, the assigning of the oe of the postal department for the general pur- 
poses of the country (art. 49) shall proceed as follows: 

An average yearly surplus shall be computed from the surplus which has 
acerued in the several postal districts during the five years 1861 to 1865; the 
share that each district has had in the surplus accumulated for the use of the 
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surplus passes in its entirety to the treasury of the empire, according to 
the principle set down in article 49. Half of whatever quota of postal surplus 
acerues to the Hanseatic towns during the afore-mentioned period of Gy 
years shall be placed at the disposal of the emperor to defray the expenses of 
establishing suitable postal service in the Hanseatic towns. 

Article 52. The provisions contained in articles 48 to 51 do not apply to 
Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. Instead, the following shall be applied to thene two 
states of the confederation: 

The empire alone holds the right of legislation over postal and telegraph 

ivileges, over the legal relation that the postal and telegraph 

to the public, over franks and tariff, exclusive, however, of any meee 

ion and tariff within Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. The empire 

holds the right, also under a like limitation, to legislate upon the establishment. 
of rates for telegraphic communication. 

In like manner the empire regulates postal and telegraphic communication 
with foreign countries, excepting the immediate communication of Bavaria 
and Wirtemberg with neighbouring states that do not belong to the empire. 
For this exception provision is made in article 49 of the postal treaty of No- 
vember 23nd, 1867. 

Bayaria and Wirtemberg have no share in the proceeds accruing to the 
treasury of the empire from the postal and telegraph service. 
suber of of the sl and ae ne erie has been saved a 
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IX. NAVY AND NAVIGATION 


Article 58. The navy of the empire is united under the supreme authority 
of the emperor. He forms and organises it, appoints the naval officers and 
functionaries, and all of these, along with the common sailors, must take an 
oath of allegiance to him. 

The harbours of Kiel and of the Jade are imperial harbours of war. 

The sum necessary for the establishment and maintenance of the fleet and 
its appurtenances shall be taken from the treasury of the empire. 

All seamen inhabiting the empire, including machinists and mechanics, 
employed in the navy are exempt from service in the army; but, on the other 
hand, are compelled to serve in the imperial navy. 

Article 54. The merchant ships of all the states of the confederation form 
@ united commercial marine. 

The empire determines upon the method of ascertaining the tonnage of ves- 
sels, regulates the issuing of certificates of measurement and shipping papers, 
and fixes the stipulations upon which permission to navigate a ship depends. 

In the harbours and on “ll natural and artificial waterways of the various 
states of the confederation the merchant vessels of all these states shall be 
allowed equal rights and privileges. The taxes which are imposed upon the 
vessels or their ladings for the use of shipping conveniences in the harbours 
must not exceed the amount necessary for the maintenance and preservation of 
such conveniences. 

On all natural waterways taxes may be imposed only for the use of special 
conveniences which are destined to increase the facility of traffic. These 
taxes, as well as the taxes for the navigation of artificial watercourses which 
are state property, must not exceed the amount necessary for the maintenance 
and preservation of such conveniences. These stipulations apply to the use of 
rafts, in so far as they may be floated on navigable waterways. 

No single state, but the empire alone, has the right to levy on foreign ves- 
sels or their freight other or higher taxes than are levied on the vessels of the 
confederate states or their freight. 

Article 55. The flag of the ° navy (including both merchant ships and ships 
of war) is black, white, and red. 


X. CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


Article 66. All consular affairs of the German Empire are under the super- 
vision of the emperor. He appoints consuls after a hearing of the committee 
of the Bundesrath on commerce and traffic. 

No new state consulates may be established within the jurisdiction of the 
German consuls. The German consuls exercise the functions of a state consul 
for the confederate states that have no representation in their precincts. All 
the state consulates that now exist shall be abolished as soon as the organisa- 
tion of the German consulates is completed, in such a manner that the repre- 
sentation of the individual interests of all the confederate states is recognised 
by the Bundesrath as secured by the German consulates. 


XI. MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE EMPIRE 


Article 57. Every German is subject to military service, and cannot supply 
@ substitute to fulfil this duty. 

Article 58. The cost and burden of the entire imperial military system 
must be borne equally by all the states of the confederation and their subjects, 
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ing. It is left to the officers of contingent forces to decide upon the external 
insignia (cockades, etc. ). 

It is the emperor’s duty and right to take care that all divisions within the 
German army be represented in full equipment and efficiency, and that unity 
be established and maintained in the organisation and formation, in the supply 
of arms, in the command and training of the soldiers, and in the qualification 
of officers. For this purpose the emperor has authority to inform himself at 
any time, by inspection, of the condition of the various contingents, and to 
provide for the supplying of any needs thereby discovered. 

‘The emperor determines the force, construction, and classification of the 
contingents of the imperial army as well as the organisation of the militia, 
and he has the right to designate garrisons within the jurisdiction of the con- 
federation, as well as to order any part of the army into action. 

For the sake of maintaining the requisite uniformity in the administration, 
arming, and equipment of all the troops of the German army, the orders bear- 
ing upon these matters, which shall be in future issued for the Prussian army, 
shall be communicated in proper form to the commanders of the remaining 
contingents by the committee on the army and fortifications, provided for ie 
article 8, No. 1. 

Article 64. Absolute obedience to the commands of the emperor is required 
of all German troops. This obligation shall be embodied in the oath of alle- 
giance. 

The commander-in-chief of a contingent, as well as all officers who com- 
mand troops of more than one contingent, and all commanders of fortifications, 
are appointed by him. The officers appointed by him take the oath of fealty 
tohim. The appointment of generals and of all those officers fulfilling the 
duties of generals within the contingent is subject to the approval of the em- 

r. 
PeNthe emperor has authority to choose officers from all contingents of the 
empire in case of the transfer of men with or without promotion to any posi- 
tions to be filled by imperial appointment, whether in the Prussian army or 
in other contingents. 

Article 65. The right to erect forts within the territory of the confederation 
belongs to the emperor, who may acquire the means requisite thereto—in so 
far as the regular budget does not provide them—according to Section XII. 

Article 66. Where special agreements do-not otherwise stipulate, the princes 
of the confederation and the senate respectively appoint the officers of their 
contingents, subject to the limitation of article 64. They are the chiefs of the 
troops belonging to their respective jurisdictions, and enjoy the honours inci- 
dent thereto. They have the right to make inspections at any time. They 
receive regular reports and announcements of any changes about to be made 
and timely information concerning promotions and appointments in the re- 
spective contingents, that these may be published in the different territories. 

Furthermore, they have the right to use for police duty not only their own 
troops, but also any other imperial troops that may be stationed in their terri- 
tories, 

Article 67, Any sums appropriated to army purposes and not expended 
must under no circumstances fall to the share of a single government, but in- 
variably to the imperial treasury. 

Article 68. If the public safety of the country is threatened, the emperor 
may declare every part thereof in a state of war. Until a law is issued gov- 
erning the grounds, the form of announcement, and the effects of such a dec- 
laration, the provisions of the Prussian law of June 4th, 1851 (Laws of 1851, 
page 451), shall be in order. 
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Final Clauses of Section XT 
jons contained in this section shall go into effect in Bavaria ac- 


‘XI. FINANCES OF THE EMPIRE 


Article 69, AN) receipts and expenditures of the empire shall be estimated 
for overy year and entered upon the imperial budget. The latter must be 
agar mete CR oh nn TOLL CIA ceot he epee gh een on 


taxes and the common excise duties, as from the postal and telegraph service. 
Tn 80 far as the aforesaid expenses are not covered by such receipts they shall 
be met, as long as no taxes of the empire are instituted, through the assess- 
ment of the several states according to their populations. This assessment 
shall be determined by the chancellor of the empire, up to the limit of the 
amount fixed in the budget. 

Article 71. The amount of oc aareneiene sale = 
for one year; it may, Se TE at ere a ea pin a wegen peek 

Daring the intermediate time fixed in article 60 th 
FRR ISTe reaed en Ineo Been ote geal bel hetire Wie Doecae 
rath and the Reichstag for their information. 

Article 72, A yearly report of the expenditure of all rect ee ae 
sal be submited hy the chancellor of the empire to the Bundesrath and 


A 78. In case of extraordinary necessity a loan may be contracted in 
oe ne with the laws of the empire, the empire itself furnishing security 
or su loan. 


Final Clause of Section XIT 


Articles 69 and 71 regulate the expenditures of the Bavarian army only in 
accordance with the provisions of the final clause of Section XI of the treaty 
of November 23rd, 1570, and article 72, only in so far as is necessary to inform 
the Bundesrath and the Reichstag of the assignment to Bavaria of the sum 
required for the Bavarian army. 


XIfl. SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES AND REGULATIONS REGARDING PUNITIVE 
MEASURES 


~eigaad 74. mndertaking inimical to the existence, the integrity, the 

, OF Sree Itntion tia of ae the German Empire; any offence against the 
Reichstag, a member of the Bundesrath or of the Reichstag, 
a mi SS ee an oe the empire, while any one of theso is en- 
in fulfilling the duties of pier a ine aera thereto, whether 
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act that is hostile to the individual state, its constitution, its legislature or as- 
sembly, or the members of its legislature or assembly, its officials or magis- 

Article 76. For the offences against the German Empire designated in arti- 
cle 74, which if directed against one of the individual confederate states would 
be considered high treason, the superior court of appeals in Liibeck of the 
three free Hanseatic towns is the final authority in the first and last resort. 

More definite regulations in regard to the authority and the administration 
of the superior court of appeals shall be determined by laws of the empire. 
Until such laws are instituted, the authority which the courts of the separate 
states have hitherto possessed, and the stipulations concerning the administra- 
tion of these courts, shall stand. 

Article 76. Quarrels among the different states of the confederation, in so 
far as they are not of a private nature and so to be settled by the courts qual- 
ited therefor, shall be adjusted by the Bundesrath upon the appeal of one of 

6 parties. 

Disputes about constitutional matters in those states of the confederation 
whose constitution makes no provision for the appointment of a board to ad- 
just such disputes, shall be peaceably settled by the Bundesrath upon the ap- 
peal of one of the parties; or, if that is not successful, they shall be settled by 
legislative authority. 

Article 77. If in one of the confederate states a case occurs where justice is 
denied and sufficient relief cannot be secured by legal means, then it is the 
duty of the Bundesrath to receive such legitimate complaints of the denial or 
restriction of justice as are to be judged according to the constitution and the 
existing laws of the state concerned. The Bundesrath shall then secure legal 
aid from the confederate government which has caused the difficulty. 


XIV. GENERAL STIPULATIONS 


Amendments of the constitution shall be enacted by the legislature. They 
shall be considered as rejected when fourteen votes are cast against them in 
the Bundesrath. 

The provisions of the constitution of the empire which establish the fixed 
rights of individual states of the confederation in their relationships to the 
whole empire can be altered only with the approval of the state concerned. 
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Nghe ee I. de, Leduc de Reichstadt, 1883. — Morris, W. oC. 
Chere , London, 1893. — Mosheim, J. L. von, Institutionum historia 

ccelesinati sy 65, Heilbronn, 1766-1796, English transiation, London, 1850, 3 
K vou, Beitrige zur Kriegegeachichte der Jahre 1818-1814, ey 

‘ — rey translation, History of the Cones of 19-181; Aus meinem Le - 
Der Titteratur dea deutschen und italienischen ‘Kriegea im Jahre 1966, » oe 
Muller, D., Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, Berlin, 1864, 17th odition, 

W., Politischo Geschichte 
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Nadeyski, 6., De ational Budapest, 1991, — Wendeckesr G., Geschichte 
Seon deutschen’ Reformation, Le seam i Geschichte des ‘evangelischen Protestantismus in 
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preussischen Staates, vom Hubertus Frieden bis rum Wiener Kongrem, Goths, 1952- 
Tess, 2 vols; Abhandlungen zur Geschichte Friedrichs des Grossen, Gotha, 1802. — 
Reschauer, Das Jahr 1848, Vienna, 1873.— Richter, A., Bilder aus er tienes 
Kulturgeschichte, Leipsic, 1883. Richter, E., Im Alten Relclsig, Er Erinnerungen, Berlin, 
1804. — ‘Richter, ‘H. M., Geschichte der deutschen Nation, Berlin, — Ri ter, J.D. 
jabri; a Krieges aus Urkunden und ania Quellenschriften, 





Leipsic, 1840, 5 vols. Die Naturgeschichte des Volkes als Gi einer 
deutschen Social politil Stuttgart, 1858-1869, 4 vols. — Geschichte Bayerns, 
Gotha, 1878-1889, 1899, 4 vols. — Ritter, M., Gearbichte der Deutschen Union von den Vor- 





— Robertson, W. jperor Charles V, London, 1769, 8 vola., 1888, 
— Rodd, als Kronprinz und Kaiser, Berlin, 1888, Engtish transiation, 
Frederick, Grown Prince and Emperor. Kaiserbochlein, 1797-1888, Hanover, 
1899; Vom Kurhut zur Kaiserkrone, Hanover, 1882. Rogge, W., Ocsterreich von Viligos 
bis zur Gegenwart, Leipsic and Vienna, 1872-1878, 8 vola.; Uesterreich seit der Katastro} 
Hobenwart-Beust, Leipsic, 1879, 3 vols. —Rohrbacher, R., Histoire universelle de I"Eg) 
Catholique, Paris, 1643-1858, 39 vols. — Rohrich, W., Bas Buch von Btaat und 
Leipsic, 1891-1898, 3 vols. —Rénne, L. M. P. von, Die Verfassung und Verwaltung des 
reussischen Staats, Breslau, 1840-1872, 9 vols.; Das Staaterecht der preuasischen Monarchie, 
Peipeic, 1856-1868, 3 vola’, 4th edition, 1891-1884, 4 vola.; Das Verfasungerecht dos 
Deutschen Reichs, Leipsic, 1872, 1876-1877, 2 vols. —_Boon, W., Denkwirdigkeiten aus dem 
Leben des Grafen von Roon, Breslau, 1992, 2 vols, Rosenberg, A., Geschichte der mo- 
deren Kunst, Leipsic, 1888, 8 vola. — Réee, B., Herzog Bernbarl der Grose von Sachsen- 
Weimar, 1828-1800, 2 vols, — Ross, D. W., Eariy History of Landholding among the Ger- 
mans, London, 1888, —Roth, F., Augsburgs Reformationsgeschichte, 1617-1637, Munich, 
1881.—Roth von Schreckenstein, K. F., Die RitterwOrde und der Ritterstand, Freiburg 
in Breisgau, 1887. — Rotteck, K. W. R. von, Allgemeine Weltgeschichte, Stuttgart, 1880— 
1804, 4 ‘rols., English translation, General History of the World, London, 1843, 4 vols. — 
Ba H.. Kulturgeschichte des deutachen Volks in der Zeit des Uebergangs aus dem 
Heldentum fn das Christentum, Leipsic, 1853-1854, 2 vols. —_Rastow, W., Geschichte des 
ungarischen Insurrections Krieges 1848-1649, Zurich, 1861; Der Deutsch-Danische 1864, 
Zurich, 1864; Der Krieg um die Rheingrenze 1870, Zurich, 1870-1871, English 
‘The War for the Rhine Frontier, Edinburgh, 1871. 


Sabin, J. (J. Silberman), Zwolf Jahre deutscher Partefkampfe 1881-1898, Berlin, 1892. 
—Sabina, C., article on Slavism and Panslavism in Fricz and Legerts La Bohéme historique, 
pittoresque et litteraire. — Sal L.. Geschichte der deutschen National Litteratur, Stutt. 

1881; Deutschlands Leben und Streben im 19, Jabrhundert, Stuttgart, 1894 —Sarpi, 

‘Istoria del concilio Tridentino, London, 1619. Prato, 1821, 4 0 —Sartorius, G.” 
Geschichte des Hanseatischen Bundes, Gottingen, 1802-1808, 8 vols. ; Urkundliche Geschichte 
des Ursprungs der deutschen Hanse, Hamburg, 1830, 2 vols. —Sass, J., Deutsches Leben 
zur Zeit der sichsischen Kaiser, Berlin, 1802, — Sauer, W_, Blnchers Cebergang ber den Rhein 
bei Caub, Wiesbaden, 1892. — Schafer, A., Geschichte des siebenjabrigen Krieges, Berlin, 
1867-1874, 2 vols. —Schafer, D., Die tansestadte und Konig Waldemar von Danemark, 
Jena, 1879. —Schaff, P., The Religious Encyclopedia, New York, 1834, 8 vols. — 
G.. Zur Geschichte der deutschen Gesellenverbande, Leipsic, 1877.—Scheibert, J., Der 
Krieg zwischen Deutschland und Frankreich, 1870-1871, Berlin, 1891, English translation, 
‘The Franco-German War, 1870-1871, London, 1894. —Scherr, J., Deutsche Kultur. und 
Bittengeachichte, Leipsic, 1852. 1887: Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, Leipsic, 1854; 
Germania, Stuttgart 1 1876. —Schertlin, 8.. Lebensbeschreibung des, berdmten Ritters, 
Sebastian Schertlins von Burtenbach, Frankfort and Lei ‘—Schiller, J. C. F. von, 
Geschichte des Dreissigjabrigen Krieges, Leipsic, 1791-1793, * agli translation, The Thirty 
Years’ War, London, 1817, 

Johann Christoph Friedrich con Schiller was born in Marburg, Wurtemberg, November 
10th, 1759. His father was an army surgeon, later inspector of parks and gardens of the 
ducal summer residence, the “Solitude,” near Stuttgart. His mother was the daughter of a 
baker and innkeeper named Kodweis. ‘The military profession of the father necessitated fre- 
quent changes of residence, and the early education of the future poet and historian was under 
the instruction of the pastor of Lorch, where the family resided from 1768 to 1768. In 1768, 
Schiller's father being in garrison at Ludwigsburg, the boy became a pupil of the Latin 
school, which was later removed to Stuttgart and became a semi-military institution. Here he 
remained from his fourteenth year until he was twenty-one. He was intended for the minis- 
try, but soon abandoned the idea and took up the study of law, leaving that again to study 
medicine. He was made most wretched by the harsh discipline of the school, but found 
some alleviation in the study of many forbidden books, which he managed to obtain in spite 
of the vigilance of his superiors. The works of Shakespeare, Goethe, Rousseau, Lessing, 
Herder. and Klopstock strongly influenced his character and turned his mind towards litera: 
ture and the drama. 
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Schiller's life may be divided into three periods: of his youth from 1759 to 1 
1785 to 1 during wiiich he wrote Don Revolt of the The 
Years’ War, and and 4 the third from 1704 
to Pissed epee LE ped mand ae ee 
‘und William Tell. iret important work was MbLidiSY wlltn te wasralgnioes 


olf. In spite of almost constant und adversity and Io: of physical #1 

ees J, patient, Getiayantaney ic. Hedied of covoumptich, May 9th, 1805" 
orig ae ne ro re ite, Vienna, 1829, 2 vols, English translation, Lon: 

don, 1835, 1800, — 8 » A. Dio Schlacht a 1885, — 

Bo Ee cm F. ©., Leben des 
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deutsche Volk, Frank: 18H edition 1884-1887, 19 vols phichte des 18, 

Jahrhunderts und des 19, bis zum Sturz des Frankfort, 


6 vols, Sth edition 1864-1866, 8 vols, 
Friedrich Glristoph SeNloeser was bornat Jever in Oldenburg, November V7th, 1776, His first, 
study, but after en Gottingen in 1794 he devoted 
he was tutor se iran children and 
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was er eprolnted vico-rector of the college at Jever. he turned his at- 
tention itely to history, and in 1814 professor at fort; two years later he 
‘was made Hbmazian of that city. In 1817 he was made pro! at regina | University, 
where be soon attained high repute, is a modern historian in the full sense of the 
term, and has exerted influence upon his time by the | of hi 

thought. He is not so di ished for erudition as for his love for truth and exact atate- 
ment, and deals more with the life and civilisation of the Ne than with their wars and the 


ii 


of their princes. He died at Heidelberg, September 1861, and a monument has 
erected to his memory at his birthplace. 
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fenburg, im 


,and H. J. Koller, Bismarck Litteratur, Leipsic, 1896. — Schult josterfelde, W., 
Weissenburg, Worth, Sedan, Paris, Hoitere und ernite Erinnerangen eines preussiechen Of. 
aiers aus dem Feldai 1870-1871, Leipsic, 1889. —Schwebel, 3. Deutsches Biirgerthum 
‘Yon seinen Anfangen, Berlin, 1883. — Schweini H. vou, Lie der 
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fassung, Weimar, 1371. — W. G., Geschichte der Hexenprocesse, Stuttgart, 
—Sonnenburg, F.. Porst Bismarck, Brunswick, 1804. — Spalding, M. J.. History of 
the Protestant Reformation in Germany and Switzerland. New York, 1860. — L, 
Zur Geachichte des deutechen Heerwesens vom Begin des 10. bis zum ‘susgang es 32. Jabrhes- 





sore, ani 1885. — Sprin; ok, Bek A., Geschichte Oesterreichs seit dem 
1864, 2 vols. ; okolle des Verfassungsausechusses im dsterreichen Reichstag 
1849, Leipsic, 1885. —Stacke, L.. Deutsche Geschichte, Leipsic, 1888, 4 vola. — Stadel- 
mann, R., Preumens Konige in ihrer Thitigkeit for die Landeskultur, Leipsic, 1878-1887, 4 
vols. — Stael, Baroness de, l’Allemas don, 1813, Paris, 1814, 3 vols., English transla- 


tion, Germany, New York, 1871.—BStabr, A. W. T., Lessing. sein Leben und seine Werke, 
Berlin, 1859, 2 vols., English translation, Life and Works of Lessing, London, 1967, 3 vols. — 
Btalin, P. von, Geschichte WOrttemberge, Gotha, 1882. — T. von, Das Schlacht- 
feld im Teutoberger Walde, Cassel, 1892, —Stebbing, H.. History of the Reformation, Lon- 
don, 1896, 2 vols. — Stein, H. F.C. vom. Die Briefe des Freihermn vom Stein an den Freihermn 
von’ Gagern, Stuttgart, 1683. —Btensel, G. A. H., Geschichte des preussischen Staats, Ham- 
barg acd Gotha, 1890-1854, 5 vols ; Geschichte Schlesiens, Breslau, 1658 Stephen, J., 
Eccl 1 Essays, London. 1860.—BStern, A. Abbandlungen und AktenstOcke ‘sur 
Geschichte der preuasschen Reformzat, 107-1618, Lelpsc. 1635. — Stewart (afterwards 
quis of Londonderry, Narrative of the War in Germany and France in 
JsIS ead 181d, Lowlon, 1530, Bled, We 'Zur Entstchung den deutschen Zanfvweseas 
dens, 1876. Btilitried, KM. B. and’B. Mugler, Die Hobenzollerm und das dentache 
Vateriand, Munich, 1883-1888, 2 vols, 4th edition. 1886, —Stirling-Maxwell, W., The 
Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V, London, 1852. — Strauss, D. F., Ulrich von Hatten, 
Leipsic, 1868, 6th edition, 1685, — Strecker, K-. Ovto von Bismarck, 1895. — Stricker, W. 
F. C., Neuere Geschichte von Frankfurt-am-Main, Frankfort, 1874. — Stroehlin, E., L'état 
moderne et Téglise catholique en Allemagne, Geneva, 1875. Stitrmer 
Eisenbahnen, Bromberg, 1872. S., ‘Aufhebung der Leibel 
Horigkeit in Europa, St. Petersburg. 1961.—Sybel, H. von. Entstehung des deutschen 
Konigthums, Frankfort, 1844: Geschichte der Revolutionszeit, Dusseldorf, 1858; Historische 
Zeitschrift, Munich, 1859 ff., Kleine historische Schriften, Munich and Stuttgart, 
1863-1881, 3 vols. ; Die Deutsche Nation und das Kaiserreich, Dosseldorf, 1964; Die Begran- 
dung des deutschen Reiches durch Wilhelm I, Munich, 1389-1304, 7 vols., English transia- 
tion, The Founding of the German Empire by William I, New York, 1890-1891. 

‘Heinrich con Sybel, born at Dusseldori, December 20d, 1317, studied at Bonn and Berlin, 
where be was a pupil of Ranke, and in 184i published his tirst work, a History of the Crusades, 
in which he controverted established beliefs. In 1841 he became professor extraordinary a& 
Bonn, two vears later removing to Marburg, where he wrote his notable History of the French 
‘Revolution, in which, from his use of material never before utilised, he was able to throw new 
light upon many important particulars. Called as professor to Munich in 1856, he instituted 
the Bavarian Historical Commission and founded the Historische Zeitschrift. Sybel returned 
to Bonn as full professor in 1861, and having in 1875 been made director of the Prussian 
archives, began the preparation of his chief work, Die Begrindung des deutschen Reichs, for 
which his position afforded unusual facilities. He was prominent in public affairs and for 
many years was a member of the German parliament, In addition to his numerous individual 
publications Sybel was associated in the preparation of the political correspondence of Fred- 
erick the Great, and was an editor of the Monumenta Germania historica. He died at Mar- 
burg, Aree ie 1895. 

., A magyar nemzet torténete, Budapest. 1895-1901, 10 vols. 














Tacitus, C. Cornelius, Germania, Venice, 1471 





edited by J. Grimm, Gottingen, 1888, — 
Taine, H. A., Nouveaux essais de critiqueet d'histoire, Paris, 1865: Derniers essais de critique 
et d'histoire, ‘Paris, 1094,—Talleyrand-Périgord, C. M. de, Mémoires, Paris, 1891- 1903, 
English translation, 1801-1592. —Tanera, K., Ernste und’ heitere Erinnerun, 
lonnanzoffiziers, Nordlingen, 1837, 2 vols., 6th'edition, Munich, 1895; Deutsch! 

von Fehrbellin bis Koniggratz, M +h, 1891-1894, 9 vols.; Der Krieg von aad yh ‘etc 

3 vols, Taylor, B., History of Germans. New York, 1834. — ‘Taylor Bie 
toric Survey of German Poetry, London, 1830.—Thiébault, D., Souvenirs de reine 
Grand, Paris, 1904, Bnglieh translation, London, 1805. 2 vols? Thuclen, MF. Der Feldsug 
der verbindeten Heere Europas in Frankreich, Vienna, 1856. — Thietmar von Merseburg, 
Chronicon, in Scriptores rerum Germanicarum, edited by F. Kurze, Hanover, 1899.— 
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K,, Forschungen auf dem Geblete der Geschichte, Rostock, 1820-1896, 6 vola. — 
Tullock, W W., Biory of the Lif of Emporor William, London, 1888, —'Purmagr, J.(Aven- 
ye Loxer, Munich, 182-1866, — H., German Political Leaders, London and New 
1876; History of Prussia under Frederick the Great, Boston, 1888, 8 vola, 


Kaiser Maximilian I, Stuttgart, 1884, 2 vols—Unser Kaiser 
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rlographie, Munich, 1885. —Wehrmann, C., Die Alteren Litbeckischen Zunftrollen, Lubec, 
1964. — Weiss, J.'B., Maria Theresia und der dsterreichische Erbfolge Krieg 1740-1748, 
Vienna, 1864.—Wenck, W. B., Deutschland vor hundert Jahren, Lelpsic, 1887, 2 vols. — 
‘Werner, K., Kaiser Franz 1702-1808, in Oesterreichische Geschichte fir das Volk, Vienna, 
1864, — Wertheimer, E., Geschichte Ocsterrcichs und Ungarns, 1800-1870, Budapest, 1834— 
1802, 2 vols. ; Der ungarische Reichstag 1811-181, Budapest, 1900. — Whitman, 8., Impe- 
rial Germany, London, 1888; Story of Austria, London, 1898. — Widmann, 8., Geschichte 
des deutschen Volkes, Paderborn, 1898. — Wiegand, W.. Friedrich der Grosso im Urthell 
der Nachwelt, Strasburg, 1888. —Wiermann, H., Kaiser Wilhelm und seine Paladine, Leip- 
sic, 1885. — Wilda, W. E., Das Strafrecht der Germanen, Halle, 1842. — Wilhelmine von 
Baireuth, Mémoires depuis l'année 1706-1742, Brunswick, 1810, Leipsic, 1892. — Wille, R., 
Vor 80 Jahren: Lose Tagebuchblatier aus dem Feldzuge gegen D&nemtark, Berlin, 1806, 
‘Wilhelm I. (Emperor), Politische Correspondenz Kaiser Wilhelm I, Berlin, 1800. — Willis, 
R., Servetus and Calvin, London, 1877.— Winter, G., Geschichte des’ drelasigjahrigen 
Krigges, in Oncken's Allgemeine Gegckichte, Berlin, 1898. 
joorg 
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historians. His individual works are already numerous an 





ge von 1866, Potadam, 1887. — 
‘Wipo, Gesta Chuonradt II imperatoris, in Monumenta Germanie Historica, 8S. XI, German 

dargestellt, 1864. — Wipper- 
mann, C., First Bismarck im Ruhestande, Berlin, 1801. — Wirth, J. G. 





1960. —Witzschell, A., Luthers Aufenthalt auf der Wartburg, Vienna, 1876.— Worle, 
K., Deutscher Geschichtskalender, Ludwigshafen, 1801. — Wohibrick, 8, W., Geschichts 
der Altmark, Berlin, 1855.— Wolf, A., Kaiser Franz 1804-1811, Vienna, 1864; Geschichtliche 
Bilder aus Osterreich, Vienna, 1878-1880, 2 vols.; Osterreich unter Maria Theresia, Joseph 
I und Leopold II, Berlin, 1882. 

"Adam Wolf, a’ noted ‘Austrian historian, was born at Eger in Bohemia, July 19th, 1888, 
He studied at Prague and Vienna, becoming’a lecturer on history in the University of Vienna 
in 1850. Appointed professor at Pest in 1852, he was for some years tutor to the daughter 
of Archduke Albert and in 1865 became professor at the University of Gratz, where he 
remained until his death, October 26th, 1889. A profound student of Austrian history, espe- 
clally of the times of Maria Theresa, he wrote a number of important treatises, besides valu- 
able biographies of Francis I and the archduchess Marie Christine. 

‘Wolf, G., Zur Geschichte der deutachen Protestanten 1655-1559, Berlin, 1888, —Wolt- 
mann, K. L. von, Geschichte der Reformation in Deutschland, Altona, 1800, 8 vols. — 
‘Worms, H. de, The Austro-Hungarian Empire, 2nd edition, 1876. 


Zeiss, E., Bilder aus der deutschen Geschichte, Landshut, 1880. — Zeller, E., Friedrich 
der Grosse als Philosoph, Berlin, 1886. 

Eduard Zeller was born at Kieinbottwar in Wortemberg, January 22nd, 1814. He studied 
at Tobingen and Berlin, and in 1840 became a lecturer on theology at Tobingen. His ad- 
vanced views cau ied bitter opposition to his appointment to a professorship at Berne in 1847, 
and in 1849 he accopted a call to Marburg, where he remained until his appointment as pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Heidelberg in 1862. "In 1872 he became professor at Berlin Univeraity, 
but at the age of eighty years retired from active life and settled at Stuttgart. Zeller ranks 
among the most noted German historians of philosophy and his publications are marked by 
original thought and profound erudition. 

Geller, Jo Histoire d’Allemagne, Paris, 1872-1800, 6 vols. —Ziegler, 'T., Der deutache 
Student am Ende des 19ten Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart, 1895, 6th edition, 1896. — Zwiedineck- 
Budenhorst, H. von, Bibliothek deutscher ichte, Stuttgart, 1876 (in progress). 











HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRES 


A CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRES: 
FROM THE TIME OF THE HOHENSTAUFENS TO THE PRESENT 


[1188-1904 a.p.) 


THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


1188 Conrad III elocted king of Germany ovor his rival, Henry Guelf (the Proud), duke of 
Bavaria. Conrad fears Henry pd Puls hin him under the Die bare giving Saxony to Albert 
‘the Bear, and Bavaria to Leopold 
1139 Death of ote Proud. 
1140 His If asserts rights to Bavaria and is defeated by Conrad at Weinsl 
M41 On death of Leopold of Austria, (veins falls to Henry Jasomirgott, brother of 
the Proud, Conrad restores Sax lar asd Henry the Hon, acm 0 of Sapte 
‘Albert the Bear gives up claim to Saxony and his former possessions are restored 


inn. 
147 Conrad joins the Second Crusade, 
1149 Return tla impel ror ‘Welf of Bavaria. Conrad prepares to go to Rome 
crown. 
ry Death of Contad's son Henry, al peely conned king of German: 
Death of Conrad. et has enjoined the tors to make his nephew, Frederick (I) 
emperor, which they do, The king of Denmark acknowledges bimsclf 


Frederick's 

1154 Frederick starts for Italy to oe Lng authority there. 

1155 Ho takes some small towns in northern Realy croneaer king of Italy at Pavin and 
emperor by Adrian [Vat Rome. Execution of Arnold of Brescia. 

1166 Frederick undertakes to settle the Guelf and Ghibelline question. Bavaria restored to 
Henry the Lion. Sr Ape er made duke of Aon, Weif receives Tusenny, 
Beste aelpoene ers Matilda's possessions. The Guelf power is once 


{157 Nearly ull Ye western princes og ola the Diet of Warzburg. 

sk bestows the frown of Bol lislaw. Wing Hoy pope 

1188 Piste foo a into lly. The orate Touragla defines cmpéror against 
the it 
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1168 Frederick again visits Italy to scttle affairs in the kingdom. 

1166 Fourth visit of Frederick to Italy. 

1167 Biege of Ancona. Formation of tle Lombard League. Union of Guelfs and Ghibellines 
Second coronation of Frederick by the anti-pope Paschal III. 

1168 Plague nearly annihilates Frederick's army und he returns to Germany with difficulty. 

Diet of Bamberg ends a feud between Henry the Lion and bis foes. 

1169 Frederick’s son Henry chosen king of the Romans. Rebuilding of Milan. The new 
city of Alessandria built. 

1174 Fifth expedition of Frederick to Italy. 

1175 Unsuccessful siege of Alessandria. 

1176 Disastrous defeat of Frederick by the Lombards at Legnano. He makes an armistice 
with the pope and the Lombards. 

1177 Reconciliation of Pope Alexander III and Frederick at Venice. 

1178 End of the schism in the church. 

1182 Submission of Henry the Lion. "Division of the duchy of Saxony. 

1188 Peace of Constance. The Lombard cities gain thelr independence, recognising the over- 
lordship of Frederick, which however they may redeem by annual payment. 

1186 Frederick visits Italy for the elxth time. He attempts to repress the growing energy of 
he Lombard and ‘Puscan elties. Marriage of Henry to Constance, Gaughter of Roger 

of Sicily. 

1188 Frederick joins the Third Crusade, Henry made vice-rogent. He goes to war with 
Henry the Lion, Death of William II of Sicily. Henry by virtue of his marriage 
clainis the kingdom, but it is secured by Tancred. 

1190 Henry comes to an understanding with Henry the Lion. Death of Frederick while bath- 
ing in a stream in Cilicia. succeeds. 

1191 Coronation of Henry as emperor. He abandons Tusculum. Siege of Naples in war 
with Tancred. ; 


1194 End of a two years’ war with Henry the Lion and liberation of Richard Caeur de Lion, 
his brother-in-law. 

1195 Henry subjugates the kingdom of Sicily which he treate in merciless fashion. William 
IIT resigns the crown to Heury. End of the Norman dynasty, Germany’s most dan- 
gerous rival in Italy. 

1196 Henry's eldest son Frederick elected king of the Romans. 

1197 Rebellion in Sicily crushed. Henry great plans for conquest of the Eastern Em- 
pire, but dies suddenly. 

1198 Some of the German princes elect Philip of Swabia, Henry's brother, king. Others 
bestow the title upon Otto IV, son of Henry the Lion. A war for the crown between 
the Guelfs and Hohenstaufens begins. Pope Innocent III recognises Otto. The name 
Guelf applied to partisans of the pope. Defeat of Otto and restriction of his 
power. 





THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


1208 Murder of Philip. Otto universally hailed as sovereign. 4 

1209 Coronation of Otto us emperor. He abandons the estates of Matilda to the pope. 

1212 In consequence of quarrels between Otto and the pope, the latter makes ick II, 
grandson of Barbarossa, king of Germany. 

1214 Battle of Bouvines. Otto in alliance with King John of England and others defeated by 
Philip Augustus of France. He withdraws to the Harzburg. 

1215 Coronation of Frederick as king of Germany. He promises to undertake a crusade. 

1218 Death of Otto IV. 

1220 Frederick’s young son, Henry, to whom Swabia has been given, is elected king of Rome. 
Coronation of Frederick as emperor upon renewing his promises to the papal see by 
Honorius IIT. 

1222 Coronation of Henry as king at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). 

1226 Quarrels with the Lombard cities. 

1227 Abortive attempt of Frederick to conduct a crusade. He is excommunicated for not 
fulfilling his promise. Defeat of the Danish king, Valdemar II, at Bornhoved. 

Frederick ails for the East on his crusade. The pope excommunicates him for starting 








without absolution. 

1229 The pope’s army ravages Apulia, Frederick concludes a ten years’ truce with the 
Samicens, receives Jerusalem and other places, and returns to Italy. He is excom- 
municated a third time for coming back. Frederick drives the papal troops from his 
verritorics. 

1280 Peace made with the pope. Absolution of Frederick. 

1284 Revolt of Frederick's son Henry in lower Germany. He is subdued and sent to Italy. 
Public peace enacted at Mainz. The laws first published both in Latin and German. 

1286 Victorics over the Lombard cities. 

1287 Frederick seizes Austria, and deposes Duke Frederick the Warlike. The empress’ second 
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Double elevtion of Richard of Cornwall and Alfonso of Castile to the German kin, 
dom. The former is crowned at Aachen, but is recoguised only ia the Rhine valley, 
‘The latter never comes to Germany. 

Manfred states that Gonratin fe dena and has himself crowned king of Sicily. The 


1268 Death of to, 
1267 ees ‘of Conradin into fe to recover his hereditary a 
1268 of Conradin at Tagliacozzo. He is captared and executed. 


1272 Death of Richard of Corawall. ‘The pope threatens to appoint an ampere rif the electora 
do not choose one. fname arn for She empire begins. aly ba banat tr it. Tho 
house of Anjou is established in southern Lt ‘The ‘uit ‘triumphs in the north 


have put an end to imperial authority. ‘The s Ccclediastica 1 power has entirely over- 
shadowed that of aaa msparere! ‘The title continues only in name, The electors be: 
come a distinct element in the 
1978 Diet at Frankfort, assembled to fer ‘& successor to Richard, fing of the ae a 
over the chief candidates, Ottocar kingof Bohemia and Alfonso the Learned of 
and chooses Rudolf of Habsburg. He couciliates the papacy by making ample 


concessions. 
1876 Vienna taken by Rudolf from the Bohemian king, whi A Cart 
tila, cte,, to Hudolf. Rudolf resto a fn the realm, mii sirpesole in ioe 


1800 A campaign undertaken by Albert to assert his claims to the domains of the deceased 
count of Holland fail nt i 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

1501 Charles Murtel, it ae made king of Hi 
me jon ane a cheng lungary by the pope. Tho 
10 alba exchanges tlie of Pap of race for tat of Pope Boniface VIE. War 
1806. Albert seizes the Bobernian kingdom on the death of Wenceslaus IIT and makes Ms own 


800 
1207 Battle of Lucka. Albert's troops defeated by the Thuringian princes, Death of Rudolf 
H, W.—-VoL. xv. 2P 


Mi ce 
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of Bohemia. The Bohemians elect Duke Henry of Carinthia king. Albert invades 


Bohemia, 

1808 Albert murdered by his nephew, Jolin the Parricide. Henry VII of Luxemburg 
elected German king at Rhense. “Waldemer, the powerful markgraf of Brandenburg, 

gins his rule. 

1809 Henry makes a compact with the excluded princes of the house of Habsburg. 

1810 Henry of Carinthia is expelled from the Bohemian throne and the crown transferred to 
John, son of Henry of Luxemburg. Henry of Luxemburg assemblesan army to assert 
the imperial supremacy over Italy. He enters Lombardy and is crowned with the 
iron crown at Milan. He favours the Ghibellines. Guelf rising against him. Unstc- 
cessful siege of Brescia. The Genoese welcome Henry. 

1812 Henry VII receives the imperial crown at Rome and attacks Florence. Waldemar of 
Brandenburg defeats Frederick of Thuringia at Grossenhain. War between Ludwi 
of Bavaria (the Bavarian) of the house of Wittelsbach and Frederick the Handsome o 

ustria. 

1818 Henry prepares to oppose Robert king of Naples. Death of Henry VII. Battle of 
Gaimmelsdorf: Ludwig of Bavaria defeats Frederick the Handsome. 

1814 Ludwig (IV) the Bavarian elected German king at Frankfort, and Frederick the 
Handsome at Sachsenhausen. The cities support Ludwig. ‘General anarchy and 
war between the Habsburgs and Wittelsbachs, 

1815 Battle of Morgarten. Duke Leopold of Austria, brother of Frederick, defeated by the 
Swiss confederates. 

1816 Waldemar of Brandenburg defeate a league of Poland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
at Granson. 

1883 Ludwig the Bavarian defeats and captures Frederick at MOhldorf. 

1828 Brandenburg, left vacant by the extinction of Waldemar’s family, conferred on Ludwig, 
son of Ludwig the Bavarian. 

1824 Pope John XXII declares Ludwig deposed and his followers excommunicate. The 
electors refuse to acknowledge the sentence. 

1825 Ludwig and Frederick agree to reign conjointly. 

1826 Death of Leopold of Austria. 

1827 Ludwig goes to Milan and recetves the crown of Lombardy. 

1838 Ludwig seizes Pisa, He is crowned emperor at Rome, and sets up an antl-pope, but 
finds himself surrounded by enemies and returns home. 

1880 Death of Frederick the Handsome. His surviving brothers make peace with Ludwig. 
King John of Bohemia secures the inheritance of Henry of Carinthia by marrying hi 
son, John Henry, to Henry's daughter, Margarete Maultasch, and makes a successful 
expedition into Italy. 

1881 Ludwig fails in an attempt to reconcile himself with the pope. The Swabian League 
formed by the cities to resist oppression by the nobles. 

1888 John of Bohemia foreed to evacuate Italy. 

1886 Division of the dominions of Henry of Carinthia. John of Bohemia takes Tyrol and the 
Habsburgs Carinthia and Carnicla. 

1887 Ludwig makes alliance with England against France. 

1888 Diet of Frankfort. The estates of the empire declare John XXII’s interdict against 
Ludwig to be null and void. The electors declare the choice of an emperor to rest 
with them independently of the pope's sanction. 

1840 Ludwig abandons the English alliance for that of France. 

1841 Lower Bavaria is united to Ludwig’sdominions on extinction of the ducal house. Louis 
the Great, son of Charles Martel, becomes king of Hungary. 

1842 Tyrol acquired for the house of Wittelsbach by the marriage of Margarete Maultaach 
‘with Ludwig of Brandenburg, 

1846 Ludwig takes possession of Holland, Zealand, and Friesland in right of his wife. 
Clement VI excommunicates Ludwig and declares him deposed. les (IV) of 
Luxemburg, son of King John of Bohemia, elected German king. The cities refuse 
to receive him, He flecs to France. 

1847 Death of John of Bohemia at Crécy. Charles succeeds him. Death of Ludwig. Louis 
of Hungary invades Naples to avenge the death of hia brother, King Andrew. 

1848 Charles IV supports the claim of the false Waldemar to Brandenburg. Charles founds 
the University of Prague. 

1949 Glinther, Countof Schwarzenburg, made German king by the supporters of the house 
of Wittelsbach, rivals of the false Waldemar. Gunther resigns his claims for a money 

ayment. 

1850 Charles abandons Waldemar’s caueo. 

1858 The count palatine resigns half the upper Palatinate to the Bohemian crown. 

1854 Charles crowned at Milan with the iron crown of Lombardy. 

1855 The Bohemian laws modified at Charles’ suggestion. He negotiates a peace between the 
Visconti and the Lombard League and is crowned emperor at Rome. Charles attacked 
in He returns home. 
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1856 The Golden Bull, agreed to by the dict at Nuremberg, regulates the method of the 
Geiten ok Steno pee 
1868 Alliance betwoen TY of Austria and the counts of Wortemberg aginst Charles. 
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1877 Battle of Reutlinges. The of the cities defeat 
confirms the liberties of the » in return for their to We . The 
[oedgtha Swabian League ineroused to thirty-two. divides his territories 
sons, 
1878 Death of Charles LV. Wenceslaus siccoeds. 
1879 The dukes of Bavaria, the counts Wy tom al join the Swabian 
League. eae ee cro ey , formed hts to eo antes 
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Landfriede or “king's peace" for six peeiarere ea Se eee 
1803 Conthict between Wencerlaus and the memian cler ‘The Bohemian nobles form a 
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Hungary, Jobst of Moravia, and other princes. : “4 
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1895 Wenceslaus makes Galeazzo Visconti hereditary duke of Milan, 
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1419 Revolt of the Taborites, a branch of the Hussites in Prague. Wenceslaus murdered. 
Churches and cloisters attacked by the Hussites. They take arms and led by Zizka 
capture the citadel of Prague. 

1420 Crusade declared against the Hussites. The Hussites institute a regular government 
under Nicholas of Hus and Zizka and it is supported by the main portion of the Bo- 
hemian nation. Sigismund’s troops defeated before Prague. The Calixtines, or 
Utraquists, the moderate Hussite party, embody their doctrines in the Four Articles, 

1421 The Hussites take many cities and ravage the country. 

1499 Battle of Deutech-Brod. “igismund defeated by Zizks, Dissensions among the Hus- 

ites. 


1424 Zizka dies. 

1426 The Hussites defeat the imperials at Aussig and make raids into the empire. 

1428 The Hussites invade Bilesia and Hungary. 

1481 Hussite victory at Taus. Sigismund receives the Lombard crown at Milan. Council of 
Bale meets and negotiates with the Hussites. 

1488 Sigismund recognises Eugenius IV as pope and is crowned emperor at Rome. The 
Sounell of Bale offers the Hussites concessions known as the Compactata, granting 
the administration of the cup in both kinds and consecration of Utraquist priests. 
The Hussites refuse the terms offered. 

1484 The nobles in Bohemia unite to restore order and defeat the Hussites at Lipan. Order 
restored in Bohemia. 

1486 Sigismund concedes the Bohemians’ demands in favour of the independence of the 
church in Bohemia. The Compactata are accepted and Sigismund is received in 
Prague as king of Bohemia, 

1487 Sigismund dies and the house of Luxemburg becomes extinct. 

1488 Duke Albert of Austria elected German king as Albert II. 

1489 Albert dies in a war with the Turks. 

1440 With the election of Frederick III (IV) the empire returns to the house of Habsburg. 
‘Wiadislaw Jagello of Poland chosen king of Hungary. 

1442 Hungerians under John Hunyedy defeat the Turks at Szent-Imre and the Iron Gates, 

1448 Hun; beats the Turks at Nish and crosses the Balkans. 

1444 At ferick’s suggestion ‘a force of Armagnacs invades Switzerland. It is defeated at 
Sankt Jakob. ‘ttle of Varna, The Turks defeat Hunyady and kill Wladislaw Ja- 

ello, Wladislaw the Posthumous, king of Bohemia, son of Albert II, chosen king of 
tungery, John Hunyady appolnted governor in ‘his absence, George Podiebrad 
becomes leader of the Utraquist party of Hussites, now the dominant one in Bohemia. 

1445 Hunyady besleges Vienna to compel Frederick to release Wladislaw the Posthumous. 

1446 Treaty Vetween Frederick and Pope Eugenius IV. Twoelectors deposed. The electors 
i ageiust the pope. War between Elector Frederick of Saxony and Duke William 
of Thuringia. 

1447 ee Theettorts of ineas Sylvius the obedience of the German princes is restored to 

e Pope. 

1448 Battle of Kosovo. Hunyady defeated by the Turks. George Podiebrad takes Prague. 
War between Hussites and Catholics in Bohemia. 

1449 The Markgrafe War of Albert Achilles of Brandenburg and other princes against Nurem- 
berg. Several German princes combine to replace Frederick by George Podiebrad, 
but fail of their object. 

1451 Frederick IJI recognises the authority of George Podiebrad in Bohemia. Podiebrad 
finally suppresses the Taborite sect of Hussites. 

1452 Frederick crowned emperor at Rome. (This was the last occasion on which a German 
emperor was crowned at Rome.) 

1458 Frederick permits Wladislaw the Posthumous to assume government of Hungary. 
Hungary threatened by the Turks after the fall of Constantinople. 

1456 Hunyady defeats the Turks in a great battle at Belgrade. He dies. 

1457 Lower Austria falls to Frederick on the death of Wladislaw the Posthumous. The 
crown of Hungary falls to Matthias Corvinus, son of Hunyady; that of Bohemia to 
George Podiebrad. 

1462 Battle of Sackingen: Frederick, count palatine, defeats Ulrich of Wartemberg and his 
allies. Rising in Vienna under Frederick III’s brother Albert. 

1468 ‘The death of Albert puts Frederick in possession of Upper Austria. 

1468 The pope refuses to confirm the Bohemian Compactata, excommunicates George Podie- 
brad, and incites Matthias Corvinus to war with him. 

1469 Matthias is crowned king of Bohemia, but is soon after expelled thence. 

1471 On the death of George Podiebrad, Wladislaw _Jagello of Poland becomes king of 
Bohemia. Matthias continues the war with Bohemia. . 

1474 Charles the Bold of Burgundy besieges Neuss. 

1475 Frederick relieves Neuss. 

1477 Maximilian, son of Frederick III, marries Mary of Burgundy, heiress of Charles the 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
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Bickingen, at the head of troops of the Swabian League and the Rhenish League of 
Knights, attempts to introduce a reformation of the church by force. He besieges 
Treves unsuccessfully. 

1528 Sickingen’s castle of Landstuhl taken and himself slain, 

1524 The diet of Nuremberg recommends the summoning of a council to settle the religious 
disputes. The Catholic princes of Germany unite in the league of Ratisbon to enforce 
the Edict of Worms. Magdeburg accepts the Reformation. Appearance of the 
fanatical sect of anabaptists.. They rouse the peasants to rebel against thelr lords. 

1525 A savage peasant war {s repressed with equal barbariam. Charles V defeats Francis I 
at Pavia. John the Constant, elector of Saxony, espouses Luther’s cause. Albert of 
Brandenburg, sgendmaster of the Teutonic order of knighthood, adopts Lutheranism, 
converts East into an hereditary dukedom, and makes alliance with John the 
Constant. Luther, having abjured his monastic vows, marries 8 nun. The reformed 
doctrines are adopted by Philip, landgraf of Hesse Cassel, and by the city of Nurem- 


berg. 

1896 Treaty’ of Madrid. Francis renounces his claims on Milan and Naples and promises to 
Yestore Burgundy to, Charles. Alliance of Torgau between the Protestant, prinoss 
The pope forms the Holy League of Cognac with Francis I against Charles. ‘The diet 
of Speier effects a compromise with Luther's followers. Great Turkish victory over 
the Hungarians at Mohécs. Death of Louis lof Hungary. Buda and Pest 
to the Turks. Ferdinand, brother of Charles V, becomes king of Bohemia, John 
Zépolya, voivode of Transylvania, crowned king of Hungary. Ferdinand becomes 
king and expels John Zépolya. 

1527 Charles’ troops ravage the papal territories and take Rome. Sack of Rome. The pope 


‘a prisoner. 
1528. ‘The! reformed doctrines accepted by the city of Brunswick and established in Branden- 


burg. 

1529 The second diet of Speterissues a decree unfavourable to the reformers. ‘The Lutherans 
protest and hence acquire the name of Protestants. Hamburg and Strasburg accept 
the Reformation. Charles signs the Treaty of Cambray with Francis I. The Turks, 
having overrun Hungary in support of John Zépolya, lay siege to Vienna. 

1580 Charles receives tho iron’ crown of Lombardy and is crowned emperor by the pope. 
He summons a diet at Augsburg. The Protestants draw up the Confession of Augs- 
burg (it was subscribed to by the elector of Saxony, the markgraf of Brandenburg, 
Ernest, duke of Loneburg, the landgraf of Hesse, the prince of Anhalt, the cities of 
Nuremberg, Reutlingen, Kempten, Windshelm, Hellbronn, and Welssenburg). 
Charles publishes a decree condemning Protestant doctrines and laying the Protestants 
under the ban of the empire. The Protestant princes unite in the Smalkaldic League 
(it included the elector of Saxony, the landgraf of Hesse, the prince of Anhalt, the 
dukes of Brunswick-Laneburg, the counts of Mansfeld, the cities of Magdeburg, 
Bremen, Libeck, Strasburg, Lindau, Constance, Memmingen, Biberach, Iany, Reut- 
lingen, and Ulm), 

1581 Ferdinand chosen Roman king. Gottingen adopts the Reformation. 

1582 The “Carolina ” ordinance regulating the punishment of crime in Germany promulgated. 
By the religious peace of Nuremberg, Charles agrees to leave the Protestants unmo- 
lested till the summons of a general council. Charles leads a great army to the relief 
of the Mttle Hungarian city of Gunz besieged by a formidable Turkish foree. ‘The 

‘urka retire. 

1084 Peace of Nuremberg renewed. The Anabaptist commonwealth in MOnster commite 
terrible excesses. Bugenhagen introduces the Reformation into Pomerania. 

1585 The anabaptists in Monster put down. Charles V makes an expedition to Tunis, expels 
the usurper Barbarossa, and restores the king Mulei Hassan. Francis I seizes the 
occasion to renew the war. 

1886 Francis I occupies Piedmont. Charles invades Provence, but finds it already desolated 
by the French and retreats in disorder. 

1088 Treaty of Grosswardcin between Ferdinand and John Zépolya; John to retain for life 
the ‘part of Hungary actually in his possession. ‘Ten years’ truce with France 
(Trace of Nice). ‘Mutiny amongst Charles’ troops in Milan, Sicily, and Africa; their 
generals borrow money to pacify them. 

1589 The Reformation established in Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

1540 Death of John Zépolya. His widow, aided by Martinuzzi, bishop of Grosswardein, 
‘asserts the claims of her 


1842 Hermann, archbishop of Cologne, adopts Protestantism. 
1544 Battle of Cerisole in Piedmont. Imperial troops defeated by the French. Charles in- 
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1551 taken by Maurice of Saxony after ten ‘and compelled to accept 
a ‘alliance with Henry fi of 
1853 Maurice declares for the Protestants. The capture Metz, Verdan, and Toul. 
wurice. He defeats the imperial troops at Reuti and cap- 
tures Ehrent uk these from Spe By the Peace u, 
Protest Maurice leads bis army 
the Turks, Chee ea ei Canisius founiie a Jeald ca! at Vienna. 
1553 Charles fect disee bert of Brandenburg carries on a p: war againat 
the Cat thle pines fil he te defeated nt Sloveahaunen by Manica of Saxony, who is 


1505 Religious pence of Auge to by the dist presided over by Ferdinand; rei 
oA te the Bactoctant the Augsburg Confession: toleration i 
vidual states dependent on the ary ina clause knownas the ical 


werted to 
the Protestants reject thia latins sti tion grunting liberty of con- 
sence to mje ys eke Confeasion being subject to ecclesiastical 
1556 Ure tis em) se a bis brother Ferdinand I. The nse Fed tbe anaes 
mn oTranay vain rt pe Paul TV bpd! to 


ee Airey of i te emperor unnecessary. Teault ealogs 
Fe pa Prague. The University of Ingolstadt handed over to the Jesuits by 
duke of Bavaria. 
1868 Ferdinand crowned at Leora 


1559 Aulic council reo yy Ferdinand. 
1560 ‘coed TV recon’ the ati of Trent. The diet of oe er eeerae de- 
to be alone capable of summoning a general council 

toa Te lect alan Pred Se TH tesorcae reece ta alsin aad eters 
establish it in the lon ite. 

1582 The council of Trent confirms the existing 4 of the Roman Catholic Church, 

1564 Ferdinand dies and is aucoeeded in the em ‘empire by his son Maximilian IX, Maximilian’s 
troops ve the territories of John Sigimund rps 

1566 Suleiman the Magulleest lavadie Han ry and dies at sloge of Balgat, 

1567 Maximilian makes concessions to tsof Bohemia. ‘The Elector ogee 
of Saxon: takes Gotiey where ths resbooter , William von Grumbach, is sheltered 
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1590 ‘The Lateran princes and cites lenuw the Book of Concord, embodying the Lutheran as 
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opposed to the Calvinistic doctrines, and require its acceptance by priestsand teachers. 

between the Lutherans and Calvinists finally effected. 

1882 Gebhard, archbishop and elector of Cologne, embraces Calvinism. The emperor and 
pope depose Gebhard, who resists the sentence. Civil war in Cologne. ‘The Lutheran 
praces decline to eupport Gebhard, 

1588 On the succession of Frederick IV to the Palatinate the Lutherans are expelled. 

1584 Ernest of Bavaria establishes himself as elector of Cologne by expelling Gebhard and 
probibite Protestant worship. 

1591 Turks invade Hungary. 

1092 The Btrasburg Protestant canons choose John George, markgraf of Brandenburg, as their 
bishop. The Catholic minority elect Charles, cardinal archbishop of Mainz. War 
between tho rival bishops. 

1504 League between the elector palatine, the duke of Wartemberg, and other Protestant 
princes to withhold aid for the Turkish war until their grievances are settled; they 
complain of imperial and papal encroachment on their religious and civil jurisdiction 
and of the attempted introduction of the Gregorian calendar. 

1505 Peasant disturbances in Austria, Rudolf makes alliance with Sigismund Béthorl, 
volvode of Transylvania, against the Turks, 

1596 The Turks capture Erlau and defeat an Austrian army at Kereztes. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


1604 John George, markgraf of Brandenburg, resigns the Strasburg bishopric to the arch- 
bishop of Mainz for a money payment. Revolt of Stephen y Protes- 
tants of upper Hungary against government persecution. They are joined by the 
‘Transylvanian exiles under Bethlen Gbor. Bocskay with the ald of thé Turks makes 
himself prince of Transylvania and master of upper Hungary. 

1605 Rudolf II orders the decrees of the council of Trent to be accepted in Bohemia, 

1606 Rudolf's brother Matthias concludes the Peace of Vienna with Stephen Hocskay; the 
laws of Hungary are confirmed, freedom of religious worship is granted her, and the 
appointment ‘of only native oficials promised: Bocskay 1s recognised as prince of 

sylvania and East Hungary. Matthias concludes truce with the Turks at 
Zsitvatorok. Bocskay dies. 

1607 Sigismund Rékéczy succeeds Bocskay. 

1608 Diet of Ratisbon. “The Protestants demand the abolition of the illegal jurisdiction of the 
Aulle council and the retention by thelr party of the ecclesiastical property belonging 
to it in accordance with the Peace of Passau. A Protestant union formed at Ahausen 
by the elector palatine, Christian of Anhalt, the duke of Wartemberg, markgrafs of 
Ansbach, Kulmbach, and Baden, and the count palatine of Neuburg. Matthias wins 
over the Hungarians by confirming their privileges. He invades Bohemia with Aus- 
trian and Hungarian troops and forces Rudolf to cede to him Hungory, Austria, and 

loravia. 

1609 The elector of Brandenburg, the landgraf of Hesse, with Strasburg, Ulm, Nuremberg, 
and other imperial cities join the Protestant Union. The estates of Hungary, Austria, 
and Moravia compel Mitthias to restore their religious privileges. The Protestant 
‘Union demands religiousand administrative reforms. Various princes lay claim to the 
vacant duchy of Jiilich and Cleves. John Sigismund, elector of Brandenburg, and 
the count palatine of Neuburg by the Treaty of Dortmund agree to take joint posses- 
sion, “Rudolf refuses to recognise them and appoints the archduke Leopold admin: 
istrator. Civil war in Julich. The Bohemian Protestants extort from Rudolf full 
toleration of religions worship and independent church and school government. 
Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, unites the Catholic princes in a Catholic league. 

1610 The Protestant Union renewed, the members agreeing to support the Treaty of Dort- 
mund. Rudolf confers JOlich on the elector of Saxony. Henry IV of France pre- 
pares to come to the aid of the union, which negotiates with the United Provinces and 
other Protestant powers. Death of Henry IV. The Protestants invade Alsace. 
Maximilian of Bavaria makes peace with the union. 

1611 The Bohemians transfer their crown to Matthias, 

1612 Death of Rudolf II. Interregnum. Matthias elected emperor. 

1818 Bethlen Gébor, assisted by the Turks, makes himself prince of Transylvania, 

1614 The count palatine of Neuburg goes over to Catholicism and quarrels with John Sigis- 
mund of Brandenburg. The prince of Orange comes to the aid of John Sigismund, 
and Spanish troops uncer Spinola support Neuburg. The peace of Xanten arranges & 
division of the JUlich territories between Brandenburg and Neuburg. The Dutch and 
Spanish refuse to leave the country. 

1616 Ferdinand of Styria, cousin of Matthias, crowned king of Bohemia. 

1618 Ferdinand orders the Protestant churches in Bohemia to be destroyed. ‘The people peti- 
tion Matthias, who supports Ferdinand. The delegates of the Bohemian estates in- 
vade @ meeting of the council of regency in Prague and fling two of the members 


‘Tilly defeata the markgraf 
ol st Hochst and drives Christian and Mansfeld iato a 
disavows Mansfeld and Christian, who ee into Holland. ‘The conquest of the Pala- 
ere Tilly. Mansfeld invades East Friesland, Christian raises an 
army in lower Saxony. 
1628 Ferdinand transfers the electorship of the Palatinate from Frederick V to Maximilian 
of Bavaria. Christian of Brunswick invades Westphalia and is defeated by Tilly at 


Stadtlohn. 

1624 Mansfeld retires to Holland. Catholicism restored in Bohemia. ‘The peasant resistance 

with great cruelty, Wholesale emigrations from Bohemia, 

1625 Protestant rte | formed under Christian TV of Denmark. Tilly invades Calenberg: 
and Brunswick, The emperor accepts Wallenstein’s offer to raise an army at hla own 
ox) . 

1626 Bothlen Gabor allied with Christian of Denmark, Tilly defeats Christian TV at Lutter 
po areaberg® Wallenstein repulses Mansfeld at if . Mansfeld 

loa 


Gébor in Hungary. Bethlon Giibor mal Ws 
crushes @ peasant rising in Upper Austria. Death of Mansfeld. 

1627 Wallonstein and Tilly invade ‘k. Fordinand abolishes the Bohemian Iibortiea 
and renders the Hie, 


mian ppoveesamst purely monarchical, horeditary, and Cathol! 
and cruelly the Protestants, banishing large numbers, 
1628 The dukes of lonburg laid under the ban of the empire and thelr territories trana- 
to Wallenstein, who assembles a fleet, invades Pomeranta, and unsuccessfull, 
Stralsund. Ferdinand suppresses Lutheranism in Austria, Christian v 
destroys: Wil fleet. 


toitsduke, Gustavus takes Frankfort and Landsberg. Tilly takes and ancks Magde- 


Mi 
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burg. ‘The Swedes conquer Mecklenburg and reinstate ite dukes. ‘The landgraf of 
Hesse and the elector of Saxony join Gustavus, Gustavus defeats Tilly at Breitenfeld 
and captures the fortresses on the Main and Rhine. 

1682 The Swedes universally successful. Prague taken by the Saxons and Lutheranism 
restored. Tilly defeated and slain at Rain. ‘Wallenstein is restored to his command 
and raises afresh army. He drives the Saxons from Bohemia and threatens Nurem- 
berg. Gustavus fails to dislodge Wallenstein from his position, Battle of Latzen. 
The Swedes defeat Wallenstein. Gustavus slain. 

1688 Oxenstierna, the Swedish chancellor, renews the alliances of Gustavus in the union of 
Heilbronn and is appointed director of the evangelical alliance. Charles Ludwig, the 
son of Frederick V, restored to the Palatinate. Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar commands 
the Swedes and obtains many successes. Wallenstein makes conquests in Silesia and 


Brandenburg. 
1684 Wallenstein di and murdered. The emperor's son, Ferdinand, king of Hun; 7 
succeeds Wallenstein. He captures Ratisbon and wins the battle of Nordlingen, The 


imperials invade the Palatinate and take Heilbronn. 

1685 Peace of Prague between the emperor and the elector of Saxony settles the questions 
concerning ecclesiastical property and toleration, which is not to be exercised in Ferdi- 
nand's hereditary dominions. The union of Heilbronn dissolves; imperials under 
Piccolomini are sent to the Netherlands. They compel the French to raise the siege 
of Louvain and invade France. 

1686 By the Treaty of Wismar France engages to carry on the war on her side of the Rhine 
‘and Sweden in Silesia and Bohemia. ‘The Swedes victorious at Wittstock. Zabern in 
Alsace taken by Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar. 

1687 Death of Ferdinand II. Ferdinand of Hungary succeeds as Ferdinand III. Death of 
Duke Bogislaw of Pomerania. The elector of Brandenburg claims his territories and 
joins the imperials in invading them. “Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar defeata the duke of 

rraine. 


1688 Bernhard captures Sackingen, Laufenburg, and Waldshut, defeats Johann von Werth 
at Rheinfelden and Gotz at Wittenweier. The sons of Frederick V attempt to recover 
the Palatinate and are defeated at Minden. Bernhard takes Breisach. 

1689 The Swedes drive the imperials from Pomerania and invade Bohemia. Death of Bern- 
hard of Saxe- Weimar, 

1640 The Swedes expelled from Bohemia, 

1641 The Swedes threaten Ratisbon where the diet is assembled. 

1643 Imperials defeated at Kempen, Swedes under Torstenson invade Silesia and Moravia 
and rout the imperials at Breitenfeld. 

1648 Negotiations for a general peace opened at Munster and Osnabrick. Torstenson over- 
runs the Danish territories, ‘The imperials and Bavarians defeat the French at Tutt- 


lingen. 

1644 George Rék6czy, prince of Transylvania, invades the Habsburg territory. Swedish 
victory at Jiterbog. Torstenson invades Bohemia. 

1645 Torstenson defeats the imperials at Jankau and approaches Vienna, R&kéczy invades 
Hangar; ie na victory at Allerheim. Peace of Linz between Ferdinand and 

leorge zy. 

1646 Swedes under Wrangel invade Bavaria, but are driven out by the archduke Leopold. 

1647 The elector of Bavaria concludes a separate armistice with France and Sweden, but 
soon after breaks it. Ferdinand grants privileges to the Hungarian Protestants in 
order to secure the Hungarian crown for his son. 

1648 Turenne and Wrangel defeat the imperials at Zusmarshausen and overrun Bavaria, but 
fare checked by Piccolomini. The Swedes surprise the Kleinseite of Prague and be- 

siege the old town. A general peace (the Peace of Westphalia) signed at Minster and 

Osnabrick; France ‘Metz, Toul, and Verdun; Sweden, upper Pomerania, Rigen 

id Wismar; the lower Palatinate restored to Charles Ludwig, son of 

the Swiss confedcracy’s independence recognised ; the religious differ- 
ences adjusted and privileges extended to the Calvinists; the emperor's prerogatives 
greatly diminished ; he surrenders Alsace to France. 

1651 Frederick William, the Great Elector of Brandenburg, invades Berg to assist the perse- 
cuted Protestants. He is compelled to make a peace with the duke of Neuburg by 
which liberty of conscience is secured to the Protestants. 

1654 Dispute between Sweden and the empire for the sovereignty of Bremen temporarily ad- 
justed through Dutch mediation. . 

1656 The Great Elector as a vassal of Poland for East Prussia, being involved in the war be- 
tween Poland and Charles X of Sweden, is forced to transfer his allegiance from 
Poland to Sweden by the treaty of KOnigsberg. The troops of the elector and Charles 
X defeat the Poles at Warsaw. By the Treaty of Labiau, Charles X acknowledges 
the independent sovereignty of Brandenburg over East Prussia. 

1657 Alliance between Poland and the emperor. Ferdinand III dies. The king of Denmark 
and the Great Elector join the Polish alliance. The imperials expel Sweden’s ally, 






tween Mainz, Troves, Suede Neuburg, Hesse-Cassel, and Lone- 
Senta meatiictn talk tights ution tie pacee West) Louis of France 
the alliance. Charles X invades Denmark. 
1669 allies invade Pomerania, England and France send fleets to aid the Swedes. The 
allics defeat Charles X at Nyborg. 
1880 Ponce of Oliva ends the war between Sweden and Pol the dent 
PAC Magte eee cope to 100 es lates Battle of Klausenburg. iy 
by the Turks. Leopold sends aid to the Transylvan) The Turks take 
bea lee acca ee 2 aay siecle. emtablitien Aichae] Ata ad panne ae ‘Transylvania under 
1683 The Turks under Ahmed KOprili invade Austrian territory. Abafi attacks Croatia, 
Aarcls ‘a diet to Ratisbon, The diet 
1004 The shed by falar forces inat the ‘Turks, Te 
rials under Montecucull rout at St. on the Raab. conch; 
ee ree tae Turks; Abafl acknow! independ 
1670 Thirteen Hur comitats join with Francis, son of George (II) Rikdéczy, in an ass0- 


td, 
1671 Rékéozy defeated and the other leaders executed. Loopold quarters troops on the Hun- 
ane and the Great Elector conclude an alliance with the Dutch aguinst Frmnco and 


1678 di establishes a new form of vernment in Hun; under a president and coun- 
cil and Leap pacts ter — of the reed gt Great Ge Par peti 
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iin and 
apne he dit of abn cacy waren Pane "The Great Elector joins tho imi la. 
Great Elector defeats tho Swedes ai tho bate of Feisbebia, apd takes Rogen 


jom, and Ws 
1677 Stattin taken ss, 


108 which 
France to imperial flefs, which he to “reunite” to France. 
1681 The Great Bioclor makes alliance with France. Louis XIV scizes Strasbur 
makes alaniensy oat Brunswick! erik Les rg, Bavaria, Sweden, Spain, tnd the Gilt Tilted 
Provinces. Nga prs ft ton restored. 
1089 Peeing ‘as prince of upper Hh by the Turks, and captures several cities. 
1688 Ley kish invasion of Hungary. Leoy makes alliance wit! n John Sobieski, ae 
if Poland. The Turks drive back the cheep te Vienna. 
defeated at Presburg. John Sobicaki ven Vienna and defeats the ‘Turks os 


1094 The emperor and | conclude tho truce of Ratisbon with France; Louis is confirmed 
ae bos burg, Kebl, and places reunited before August, 1683, and is con- 


1685 pats of Page gore Ae ee Neuburg succeeds. Louis XIV 


juers the 
Turks a Mohiea. The emperor's general, Carnffa, punishes an alleged conspiracy 
by Ce ae eae the ens ae on & spot Known a the Bloody Theatre cf 
Leopold. age pe he i elect and resist the sovereign. 
ie diet consents to the crown hereditary in the male Habsburg 
recovered from the Turks. 
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1600 The French defeat the allies at Fleurus. The Turks take Belgrade and win other suc- 
cesses. TOkOly invades Transylvania and is made its prince by the Turks, but is ex- 
pelled by the impertals. 

1601 The Turks defeated at Slankamen. 

1693 The allies defeated by the French at Steenkerke. 

1698 Allies defeated at Neerwinden and Mareaglis. 

1696 Turks defeat the imperiala at Lugos. Indecisive battle of Olasch between the Turks 
and the imperials under Augustus of Saxony. 

1607 Imperials under Prince Eugone of Bavoy defeat the Turks at Zenta and fnvade Bomnis 

of Ryswick. Strasburg ceded to France. France resigns her claims on towns 
in the empire except in Alaace. 

1699 Peace of Karlowitz, Austria, Russia, Venice, and Poland make peace with Turkey. 
‘Transylvania and Hungary between the Theiss and Danube secured to Austria. 

1700 Death of Charles IT of Spain. Philip, duke of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV, succeeds 
as Philip V. Leopold prepares to assert the claims of his aon, the arehduke Charles 
to the Spanish succession. The elector of Brandenburg promises his aid. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


1701 The elector of Brandenburg crowned king of Prussia as Frederick I. Imperials under 
‘Eugene invade Italy and defeat the French at Carpi and Chiari. 

1702 Grand Alliance between the emperor, the United Provinces, and Great Britain. The 
circles of Franconia, Swabia, and Upper and Lower Rhine join the Grand Alliance, 
‘which ‘declares war on France. ‘The allies take Kalscrswerth and Landau. Drawn 
battle between Eugene and the French and Spaniards at Luzzara. The elector of 
Bavaria joins France. 

1708 Portugal accedes to the Grand Alliance. ‘The French invade Baden and join the eiector 
of Bavaria, who invades the Tyrol but is expelled thence. The duke of Gavoy joins 
the Grand Alliance. Rebellion in Hungary under Francis Rékéezy II. 

1704 Allies under Marlborough and Eugene defeat the French at Blenheim, invade Alaace, and 
conquer Bavaria. 

1705 Leopold dies and is succeeded by his son, Joseph I. Eugene defeated at Caseano. Peas- 
ant rebellion in Bavaria repressed with severity. Rékéczy institutes a Hun 
confederacy of which he is proclaimed duz, Theconfederates win successes and over- 
run Transylvania, Imperials recover Transylvania, 

1708 Marlborough wins the battle of Ramillies, which gives the allies command over almost 
the whole Spanish Netherlands. French successes on the Rhine. Eugene wins the 
battle of Turin and is appointed governor of the Milanese. Charles XII of Sweden 
having invaded Saxony forces the elector (Augustus II of Poland) tosign the Peace of 


Altranstadt. 

1707 The allies fail in an attempt to take Toulon. 

1708 Allies are successful at Oudenarde and take Lille and Ghent. Joseph annexes Mantua. 
Rékéezy defeated at Trentechin, Minorca, Majorca, and Sardinia conquered by the 
allies. 

1700 Fruitles peace negotiations with France. Battle of Malplaquet won by the allies 

1710 Hungarian insurgents defeated at Zadok. Imperials defeated at Villaviciogs, 

1711 By the Treaty of Szatmér the emperor amnesties the Hungarian confederates and con- 
firms Hungarian liberties and freedom of worship. Death of Joseph I. Thearchduke 
Charles elected emperor as Charles IV. 

1712 French successes in the Netherlands. 

1718 Frederick William I becomes king of Prussia, Treaty of Utrecht. ‘The Grand Alli- 
ance, the emperor excepted, makes peace with France, recognising Philip V as king 
of Bpain; the Spanish Netherlands, Sardinia, the Milanese, and Naples to belong to 

ustria. 

1714 Treaties of Rastatt and Baden between the emperorand France; Naples, Milan, Mantua, 
Sardinia, and the Netherlands secured to Charles VI. He reinstates the elector of 
Bavaria. Prussia declares war on Sweden and occupies Rigen and Stralsund. 

1715 Treaty of Westminster; the emperor makes alliance with England and recognises the 
claims of George I to Bremen, Lauenburg, and Verden. The Barrier Treaty arranges 
the surrender to Charles by the Dutch of the Netherlands provinces formerly belong- 
ing to Charles II of Spain. 

1716 Eugene defeats the Turks at Peterwardein and takes Temesvar. 

1717 Triple alliance between England, France, and Holland, Eugene defeats the Turks at 

Belgrade, ‘The Spaniards conquer Sardinia and invade Bictly, 

1718 Austria and Venice agree to the Peace of Passarowitz with Turkey; part of Bosnia, 
Wallachia, and Servia, and the Banat of Temesvér ceded to Austria, Quadruple 
alliance between Great Britain, France, and the emperor (afterwards joined by United 
Provinces); Bicily to be ceded to the emperor in exchange for Sardinia. By the Prag- 
matic Sanction Charles VI makes his daughter Maria Theresa his heiress, 
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peace with the ; 

campaign against the Turks, 
738 Fresh Turkish successes. gh a fa bee sib yh Sener pepe im 
ce NL NS Sea a eran to the Treaty of Vienna, Charles ing 
the Two: The Peace 


ite ‘Theresa War of ‘Succession. 
land, and Russia declare for Maria Theresa. The elector of Bavaria, aided by French 
troops, takes Linz and invades Bohemia, Maria Theresa appeals to the Hi 
ace USS Charles Albert takes Prague and is crowned of 


Chotusitz. Peace of Breslau; Austria cedes Silesia to Prussia. The Austrians besiege: 


The of Sardinia espouses cause. French attempt to relieve 16 fruse 
trated, Tetreat from Prague. ‘The elector of Saxony (Augustus Lil, king of 
Poland) goes over to Maria Thorean. 
1748 Austrian over the Spanianis at Campo Santo. Maria Theresa crowned at 
Prague, A) 8 conquer Bavaria, “Pragmatic army,” Austria’s British, Duteb, 
Hessian, and Hanoverian allies, under Gouge I of England, defeats the French nt 
Dottin; Marla Theresa makes alliance Sardinia 


al Great Britain and the king of 
at Worms, ceding Sardinia various Italian eee 
1744 The French invade the Austrian Netherlands, Austrians occupy Alsace. Frankfort 
Union between Prussia, the emperor, France, Sweden, |, and the elector 
formed against England and Maria Theresa for the Second Silesian War, 
to 5 
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148 Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, agreed to by France, England, Holland, Spain, Maria Theresa, 
and Sardinia, closes the War of the Austrian Buccession. ‘Austrian Netherlands 
restored to Maria Theresa; Bilesia secured to Frederick; Parma, Piacenza, and Gua- 


stalla ceded to Don Philip of Spain. 
1749 The Codex Fridericianus drawn up by the Prussian grand chancellor, von Coccej!. ‘The 
sministration of justice separated from the legislative and executive in Austrian 
jominions. 


1753 Count Kaunitz becomes chief administrator of Austrian affairs. 

1756 Prussia concludes a convention of neutrality with England {Treat of Westminster). 
Maria Therean makes alliance with Franco by the "Treaty of Versailles, Frederick the 
Great opens the Seven Years’ War by invading Saxony. Austrians come to the aid 
of the axons, but are defeated at Lobositz and the Saxon army capitulates at Pirna. 

1757 The empire, Sweden, and Russia declare against invasion of Bohemia 
and victory at Prague. Prague besieged. At Kolin Austrians under Daun defeat 
Frederick, who evacuates Bohemia, The French defeat the duke of Cumberland at 
Hastenbeck and force him to sign the convention of Closter-Seven engagin to break 
up hisarmy. The Swedesinvade Prussian Pomerania. The Russians take I, in- 
vade Prusela, and win the battle of Grossjigerndorf. Austrians invade Brandenburg. 
Frederick defeats French and Austrians at Roasbach and Leuthen. 

1758 Frederick takes Schweidnitz. He concludes a subsidy treaty, with England. French 
defeated at Crefeld. Frederick besieges Olmitz. un raises the siege. Frederick 
defeats the Russiansat Zorndorf and is defeated by Daun at Hochkirch. Second treaty 
of Versailles confirms the Franco-Austrian alliance. 

1750 Battle of Zollichau; the Russians defeat the Prussians. The French defeated at Minden. 
Frederick defeats the Austrians at Gubern and is totally defeated by an Austro-Rus- 
sian army at Kunersdorf. The imperials overrun Saxony and take Dresden. A Prus- 
stan force surrenders to Daun at Maxen. 

1760 Landeshut captured by the Austrians, Frederick defeats the Austrians at Liegnitz. The 
‘Austrians and Russians enter Berlin. French victory at Kloster Camp. Frederick 
victorious at Torgau. 

1761 Austrians invade Silesia and capture Schweidnitz. Russians take Kolberg. 

1762 Peter III succeeds to the Russian throne and concludes an alliance with Frederick. 
Armistice between Prussia and Sweden. The French defeated at Wilhelmsthal. 
Catherine II makes herself empress of Russia and declares against Frederick. Freder- 
ick drives Daun from Burkersdorf. French defeated at Lutterberg. Frederick cap- 
tures Schweidnitz. The Prussians defeat the imperials at Freiberg and overrun Bo- 
hemia and Saxony. 

1768 France makes a separate peace with England. The Peace of Hubertusburg between 
Austria, Prussia, and Saxony closes the Seven Years’ War. 

1764 Maria Theresa's son, the archduke Joseph, chosen king of the Romans. 

1765 Death of Francis I. Joseph succeeds as Joseph IT and becomes co-regent with Maria 
‘Theresa in the Austrian monarchy. Maria Theresa introduces into Hungary the re- 
forms called Urbarium, regulating the relations of serfs and landowners. 

1766 Commission of instruction and press-censorship founded for Austrian dominions. Hof- 
commerzialrath, or Board of Trade, established in Austria. 

1768 Constitutio criminalis Theresiana, a uniform code of criminal law for the Austrian 
dominions, published. 

1770 Elementary #tate schools founded by Maria Theresa. 

1772 Russia and Prussia agree to the First Partitionof Poland. Maria Theresa accedes to the 
scheme. The three powers extort the consent of the Polish king and nobles and im- 
pose a constitution on the relics of Poland. The county of Zips, part of the govern- 
ments of Cracow and Sandomir, Lemberg, Halicz, Belz, and part of Podolia assigned 
to Austria; the greater part of the modern Polish Prussia to Prussia. Conscription 
ordered for Bohemia, Austria, Moravia, Carniola, Carinthia, Galicia. 

1778 Jesuit order suppressed. 

1775 Bukowina surrendered to Austria by Turkey. 

1777 Death of the elector of Bavaria without direct heirs. Maria Theresa and Joseph claim 
his dominions. 

1778 The elector palatine protests and is bought off. Frederick the Great defends the rights 
of the presumptive heir, the duke of Zweibricken. War between Austria and Prussia 
(War of the Bavarian succession). The Prussians invade Bohemia, Catherine of 
Russia declares for Frederick. 

1779 War of the Bavarian Succession terminated by the Peace of Teschen. The elector pala- 
tine receives Bavaria, minus the Innviertel, assigned to Austria. Duke Charles of 
Zweibricken acknowledged as heir to the elector palatine. 

1780 Meeting of Joseph and tho empress Catherine st Mohiletf, Death of Maria Theresa. 
Joseph introduces extensive and premature administrative reforms, His edict regu- 
lating the taxes abolishes serfdom. 

1781 The Tolerance Edict grants liberty of worship to Protestants and Greek Christians, de- 
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latter are confirmed in ion of the Rhine’s left bank, the Austrian Netherlands, 
Holland, and Jolich. over, Hease-Cassel, Spain, and Portugal acquiesce in the 
treaty. “Third partition of Poland. Warsaw and pert of the modern Russian Poland 
fall to Prussia and part to Austria. Russia absorbs the remainder of Poland. 
Masséna defeats the Austrians at Loano. Austrian victories at Kreuznach,Mann- 
heim, and Mainz. 

1796 Armistice between Austria and France. Bonaparte defeats the Austrians at Montenctte, 
Millesimo, Dego, and Lodi, and occupies Milan. Austrians defeated at Lonato, 
Castiglione, Roveredo, Bassano. Austrian victories at Amberg and Wurzburg. 
French under Moreau invade Bavaria, but are forced to retreat. mnaparte, defeated 
at Lavis and Caldiero, is victorious st Arcola and Rivoli. 

1797 The imperials take Kehl. The French capture Mantua. Bonaparte invades the do- 
minfons of Austria and compels her to agree to the Preliminaries of Leoben. Peace of 
Campo-Formio, by which Francis II resigns the left bank of the Rhine, Flanders, and 
his provinces in Lombardy, and recelves the Venetian territories, the sce of Salzburg, 
and part of Bavaria. A congress summoned to Rastatt Yo adjust other questions, 
Frederick William II of Prussia dies and is succeeded by his son, ick William 
IH, who abolishes the Religious Edict. 

1799 Failure of the Rastatt congress to reach an agreement. Austria joins England and 
Russia in a Second Coalition against France. Archduke Charles defeats Jourdan at 
Btockach. Armed attack on French envoys at Rastatt. The allies drive the French 
from Switzerland, defeat them at Magnano and Novi, and expel them from Italy. 
‘The French defeat the Russian, Korsakoff, at Zurich. English defeated at Bergen-op- 
Zoom. Austrian victory at Fossano. The Russian troops are withdrawn. 

1800 Moreau defeats the Austrians at Stockach. Bonaparte defeats the Austrian, Melas, at 
‘Marengo and recovers Italy. Austrians defeated at Hohenlinden with heavy loss. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


1801 Peace of Lunéville signed by Francis II in behalf of Austria and the empire; Tuscany 
‘and Modena ceded to the Cisalpine Republic. 

1908 A decree of the diet of Ratishon sanctions territorial changes; the ecclesiastical princi 
palities abolished; Baden, WOrtemberg, Hesse-Casscl, and Salzburg made electorates; 
The liberties of the imperial cities abolished except in six cases; Erussia receives the 
bishoprics of Hildesheim and Paderborn, the greater part of MUnster, the Thuringian 
territories of the Mainz electorate, Erfurt, the Eichsfeld, and the imperial cities of 
Mohlhausen, Nordhausen, and Goslar; Bavaria acquires the ecclesiastical territories 
of Wurzburg, Bamberg, Freising, Augsburg, part of Passau and Eichstadt, twelve 
abbeys and seventeen imperial citics and towns, including Ulm, Nordlingen, Mem- 
mingen, Kempten, and Schweinfurt, with a population of 864,000. "To Austria fall the 
ecclesiastical principalities of Trent and Brixen, The French conquer Hanover. On 
Napoleon declaring himsclf emperor of the French, Francis II assumes the title of 

Emperor of Austria and makes it hereditary in his family. 

1805 Austria joins England, Russia, Sweden, sud Naples in the Third Coalition against 
France. Napoleon has for allics Hesse, Nassau, Baden, Wortemberg, and Bavaria; 
the latter is invaded by the Austrians. Austrians defeated at Elchingen. Capitula- 
tion of Ulm; the Austrian, Mack, surrenders with all his army. The Tyrol bravely 
but usclessly defended by the peasants. ‘The emperor of Russia goes to Berlin and in 
the Treaty of Potsdam obtains from the king of Prussia a promise to join the coalition. 
Napoleon occupies Linz. Russians defeated at Amstetten and Austrians at Mariazell. 
French checked at Durrenstein. Napoleon enters Vienna and defeats the allied armies 
in the great Battle of the Three Emperorsat Austerlitz. Peace of Pressburg; Austria 
cedes her south German provinces with the Tyrol to Bavaria, Wartemberg, and Baden 
and Venetia and Dalmatia to the kingdom of Italy, and receives Wirzburg and 
Berchtesgaden. Wurtemberg and Bavaria made kingdoms. Prussia agrees to aban- 
don Ansbach to Bavaria, and Cleves and Neuchatel to France in exchange for Han- 











over. 
1806 Napoleon forms the Confederation of the Rhine under his suzerainty and consisting of 
Bavaria, WOrtomberg, Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, Nassau-Usingen, Nassau-Weilburg, 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, Arenberg, and cight other states, Napoleon declares the 
German empire dissolved.’ ‘Francis il resigns the dignity of German emperor and is 
henceforth known as Francis I, emperor of Austria. Prussian districts of Elten, 
Eaten, and Werden annexed by the grand duke of Berg (Murat), Prussia summons 
Napoicon to evacuate south Germany and recognise the formation of a North German 
Confederation, Saxony and Weimar make alliauce with Prussia, “Pruselans defeated 
by Napoleon at Saalfeld, Jena, Aucrstadt. Halle, and Labeck. The Prussian fortresses 
surrender. Napoleon enters’ Berlin. Prussian armies capitulate at Prenzlau and 
Ratkau. Napoleon in Berlin decrees the Continental System, declaring the British 
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nine sovereign states, under the name of the German Confederation (Dewtscher 
Bund) witha diet (Bundestag) at Frankfort-on-the-Main under the presidency of 


ustria, 

1615 Ina secret treaty between Austria and Ferdinand of Naples, king of the Two Sicilies, 
Ferdinand p! Pledges himself against liberal innovations. 

1617 Union of the Lutheran and Reformed churches iu Prussia, Riot at the Wartburg festi- 
val in Eisenacl 

1818 Prussian Customs law (Zollgesetz) abolishes internal customs and establishes a 
frontier tariff. Conferences of representatives of Russia, England, Austria, ‘Sia, 
and France at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) lead to the evacuation of France by the allies; 
France. agrees to co-operate with the allies in maintaining the peace of Europe. Be 

varia, , and Nassau receive constitutions. 

1819 Murder of the anti-nationalist editor Kotzebue. Ministers of Austria, Prussia, and sev- 
eral minor German states confer at Karlsbad and pass the Karlsbad Decrees, declaring 
for an extraordinary commission at Mainz to investigate secret societies, government 

inspection of the universities, and a strict censorship of the press. The diet of the 
confederation confirms the decrees. Constitutions introduced into Wartemberg and 
Hanover. Schwarzburg-Sonderahausen joins the Prussian customs system. 

1820 Constitutions granted to Brunswick and Hesse. Conference of ministers of different 
states agree to the Supplementary Act of Vienna altering the lawsof the German Con- 
federation and limiting the force of constitutions in German states. Humboldt and 
other liberal Prussian ministers resign. Congress of Troppau between the czar, the 
‘Austrian emperor, and the Prussian king; they formulate the principle of the right of 
sovereigns to laterfere fn foreign countries to suppress resistance to authority; England 


1881 A Austrian army restores despotic power to Ferdinand of Naples. Insurrection in 
Lombardy, supported by Pledmontese rebels, suppressed by Austria. 
1928 Death of the Prussian chancellor, Hardenberg; ing becomes his own minister. Con- 
of Verona attended by representatives of Russia, Austria, Prussia, England, 
ce, Two Nicilies, and Sérditia results in a. permiscion to. France to interfere in 
Spanish affairs. Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt joins the Prussian customs system. 

1828 Provincial estates with advisory power established in Prussia. Saxe-Weimar and 
Anhalt-Bernburg join the Prussian cuatoms system. 

1824 Prussian province of the Lower Rhine with Jolich, Cleves, and Berg formed into the 
Rhine province or Rhenish 

1895 Attempt of the Prussian government to introduce a new ritual into the Prussian church 
excites eager opposition. 

1696 Lippe-Detmold and Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Anhalt-Dessau, and Anbalt-Cothen join the 

issian customs system. 

1828 Austria and England intervene to prevent Russia's occupying Constantinople. Customs 
union between Prussia and the grand duchy of Hesse. South German Customs Union 
(Biiddeutscher Zollcerein) formed between Wrtemberg, Bavaria, and the Hohenzollern 

rincipalitics. Central German commercial union’ (Mitteldeutscher Handelserein) 
formed between Hanover, the electorate of Hesse, Saxony, Brunswick, Nassau, the 
principalities of Schwarzburg and Reuss, and Frankfort and Bremen, 

1829 Commercial treaty of Prussia and Hesse with the South German Union. 

1880 Revolutionary movement in the Bavarian Palatinate. 

1881 Austrian troops suppress insurrection in Rome and restore Pope Gregory XVI. The 
eteoarate of Hesse joins the Prusso-Hessian customs alliance. Constitution granted 
to Ba: 

1883 A second insurrection in Rome suppressed by Austrian troops. Franceasserts her power 
in central Italy. Revolutionary agitation and repressive measures throughout Ger- 


1883 Franklurter Attentat fails and is severely punished. Customs agreement between the 
Prusso-Hessian and south German customs unions. The kingdom of Saxony and the 
‘Thuringian states acquiesce in the eustoma agreement, Reforms in Hungary releas- 

ing the peasants from most of their burdens. The Magyar language introduced into 


1884 The Deutscher Zoll. und Handelmerein (German Customa Commercial Union) resulta 
from the customs agreement. A separate customs alliance called Steuerverein formed 
by Hanover, Brunswick, Oldenburg. and Schaumburg-Lippe. 

1885 Death of Emperor Francis, His son, Ferdinand I, emperor of Austria, succeeds. The 
Staatskonferenz formed to act as a regency. 

1886 Baden, Nassau, Homburg, and Frankfort-on-the-Main join the German Zoll- und 
Handelecerein. 

1887 The king of Hanover refuses to recognise the Hanoverian constitution. 

1888 Commercial treaty between Austria and England. 

1840 Frederick William IIT of Prussia dies and is succeeded by Frederick William IV. The 
king of Hanover forces a constitution of his own on the people. England, France, 
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1859 The Austrians invade Sardinian territory and are defeated at Magenta and Solferino, 
By the Preliminaries of Villafranca, confirmed in the Peace of Zurich, Austria resigns 
Lombardy. National languages permitted in Hungarian schools. 

1860 The Austrian emperor issues the October diploma or constitution. 

1861 The Prussian regent becomes king as William I. The Februas Patent completes the 
October diploma and increases centralisation; dissatisfaction of the various nationali- 
ties in the Austrian Empire. 

1862 Bismarck becomes first minister in Prussia, Prussia, in the name of the Zollserein, 
concludes a commercial treaty with France; the minor states protest. 

1868 Francis Joseph summons an assembly to Frankfort to deliberate on the reform of the 
confederation; the Prussian king refuses to appear. Christian IX succeeds to the 
Danish throne and occupies Holstein. The prince of Augustenburg disputes his 
claims to Schleswig-Holstein. The Polish insurrection. 

1064 Prussian and Austrian armies occupy the duchies. | Duppel taken from the Danes and 
Jutland occupied. By the Peace of Vienna, Denmark surrenders Schleswig, Holstein, 
and Lauenburg to Austria and Prussia. ‘The German states agree to the commercial 
treaty with France. 

1865 February patent suspended; Hungarian demand for a responsible ministry refused. 
In thé convention of Gastein, Austria cedes Lauenburg to Prussia fora money pay- 








ment. 

18866 Prussia proy a scheme for the reform of the confederation. Alliance concluded be- 
tween Italy and Prussia. Europeancongress proposed. Austria refers the Schleswig- 
Holstein question to the confederation diet convokes the Holstein estates. Pi 
declares the Gastein convention violated and occupies Holstein. Austria persuades 
the confederation diet to mobilise its forces. Prussia declares the confederation dis- 
solved. “Seven weeks’ war” between Prussia and Austria. Most of the German 
states side with Austria, The Prussians occupy Saxony. The Hanoverians defeat 
the Prussians at Lan; za, but are surrounded and capitulate. Prussian victories 
at Nachod and Skalitz. Austrian victory at Custozza. Auastriaris defeated by the 
Prussians at Koniggratz (or Sadows). cia Joseph hands over Venice to Napo- 
Jeon III. Prussians defeat the Bavarians at Kissingen and Hammelburg. Austrians 
defeated at Aechaffenburg. The Austrians defeat the Italians at Lissa. Truce of 
Nikolsburg mediated by Napoleon. Peace of Prague; Austria surrenders Venetia to 
Italy, recognises the dissolution of the German Confederation, consents to the recon- 
stitution of Germany without Austria, Schleewig-Holstein, Hanover, Nassgu, the 
electorate of Hesse, and Frankfort-on-the-Main incorporated with Prussia. 

1967 A responsible ministry appointed in Hungary. Beust succeeds Belcredi as Austrian 
minister-president. “Transylvania incorporated with Hungary. The provincial diets 
of the Austrian empire ordered to elect a Reichsrath according to the February con- 
stitution. The constituent imperial diet meets at Berlin and promulgates the consti- 
tution of the north German Confederation. The command of the militgry forces and 
the direction of diplomacy confided to Prussia. Prussia prevents the proposed an- 
nexation of Luxemburg by France. Francis Joseph crowned king of Hungary; 
amnesty to Hungarian outlaws. Bismarck concludes @ customs treaty with the south 
German states, by which they agree to send Tepresentatives to the diet of the North 
German Confederation, thus converted into a Zollparlament for matters.concerning 
the customs. Financial agreement (Ausgleich) between Austria and Hungary. Par- 
liamentary government established in Cisleithania; “Btrgerministerium ” appointed. 

1868 The Austrian Reichsrath passes laws shoeing the concordat of 1855. hemian 
declaration demanding autonomy for the Bohemian kingdom. The Galician resolution 
sets forth a claim for greater independence of the central government. Disturbances 
in Bohemia and Moravia. 

1869 A federal supreme commercial court erected at Leipsic. The Austrian emperor agrees 
to support Napoleon III if Prussia should disturb the status quo agreed on at the Treaty 
of Prague. Insurrection of the Bocchese. 

1870 Failure of the attempt of the Austrian minister Potocki to reconcile the Czechs. France 
protests against the candidature of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern to the Spanish 
throne. Prince Leopold withdraws his candidature. France requires the king of 
Prussia to declare that no Hohenzollern shall ever be allowed to become a candidate 
for the Spanish throne; the king refuses. War between France and Prussia, The 
south German princes join forces with Prussia. French victory at Saarbricken. 
The French driven from Weissenburg. French defeated at Worth and Spicheren. 
Strasburg besieged by the Germans. French checked at Colombey-Noutlly. Battle 
of Vionville. The French army under Bazaine defeated at Gravelotte and St. Privat 
and shut up in Metz. Fights at Buzancy and at Nouart. German victory at Beau- 
mont. Anattempt to. break out of Metz prevented in the battle of Noiesevilfe. Battle 
of Sedan and surrender of Napoleon III and 84,580 French. French defgated at 
Sceaux. Paris besieged. Vitry and Strasburg surrender to the Germans. German 
victories at Artenay and Orleans, Soissons surrenders. The Germans take Ch&teau- 
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1800 Bismarck, dismissed. | Boundaries of German Southwest Africa defined. Germany 
the Britigh oo apa elod Zanzibar; Helgoland ceded to Germany. The 
socialist Inw abroga 


1901 Triple Alliance renewed. Germany makes commercial treaties with Austria-Hungary, 

Tlaly, Switzerland, and Belgium. - Negotiations for an Ausgleich betwoen tho Vieuneso 
yvemmment and Bohemia fail. 

1893 Reform of the Austrian currenc 

1898 War in German Southwest Africa with the chief Witboi, Failure of Taaffe’s reform 
bill and his resignation. 

1804 Agreement between France and Germany concerning Kamerun. Rumanians prose- 
Cuted for protesting against their grievances. 

1895 The Jewish religion recognised and freedom of worship sanctioned in Hungary. 

1896 panos exhibition in Buda. Badeni’s reform bill carried through in “Austrian 





srath. 
1807 Badent's language ordinances introduced into Bohemia. Disgraceful scenes in the 
Reichsrath over the discussions on the renewal of the Ausglelch with Hungary; dis- 


orders in Vienna, Baden! resigns, Bohemian language ordinances revised; riots in 
Prague. -Kiao-chau, China, js seized by a German fleet as a result of the murder of 
two German missionaries. Lease of a German zone at Kiao-chau for ninety-nine years 


secured. 
1898 Kino-chau is declared a German protectorate. The prolongation of the Ausgleich pro- 
claimed by imperial warrant. Assassination ie empress-queen Elizabeth by an 


anarchist. 

1899 Compromise with Hungary concerning the, Ausgleich; the bank charter renewed till 
4910, the customs union provisionally renewed tll 1907; the Relchsrath refuses to con- 
firm the compromise which is proclaimed by imperial warrant. 

1900 Berlin treaty concerning Samoa abrogated; Great Britain receives compensation else. 
‘where, the Germans retain certain of the islands as a crown colony, the United States 
assuming sovere soveregnty over others. Murder of the German minister in China; a Ger- 


man fiel pointed commander- -in-chief of the forces of the powers in 
Anglo-German ort ” agreement concerning China. Chancellor Hohenlohe 

fens. Ho is succeeded by Count von Bolow. Celebration of the bicentenary of the 
Prussian monarchy. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


1908 Revival of the strife of nationalities in the Austrian Refchsrath. ‘The Brussels conven- 
tion and the sugar bill accepted by the German diet. The fleets of Germany and 
ngland blockade the Venezuelan ports, ‘Triple Alliance renewed to 1915. Renewal 

f the Austro-Hungarian Auegleich. 
1904 Prohibition to Jesuits to settle in Germany removed. ‘The Hungarian nationalists aban- 
don thats demand for the exclusive use of the Magyar language in the Hungarian 


1905 Agitation for universal suffrage in Hungary and Austrie, Germany quarrels with 
nce over Morocco. 
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